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FELLOW TRAVELLERS. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE YOUNG MAN FROM SALEM. 

ON a certain wet and chilly afternoon in latter April there 
were three persons in the dreary little passenger station 
at East Stoughton, waiting for the train from Boston. The 
train was late, and they were growing impatient. One of 
these, a young woman, sat silent and pensive; but her 
companion, a grizzled-bearded man of fifty odd, vented his 
spleen in muttered- execrations of the railway company and 
impatient stridings to and fro. The other man, who was much 
younger, looked silently out of the dirty cob webbed window, all 
blotted with rain. He was not travelling in company with 
any one, and so he could not relieve his mind by conversation. 
He had glanced across at the young woman several times, 
but there was not much to be seen except a waterproof cloak 
and veil. So the young man merely looked out of the 
window, paying no heed to the hurried ejaculations of the 
grizzled-bearded man, although he came near and seemed as 
if he were about to speak ; but something in the young man's 
attitude made him draw back. Then, with a nod of explana* 
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tion at the young woman, he opened the door and passed out^ 
Presently the gazer at the window could discern an impalpable 
misty figure tramping up and down the platform in the rain. 

Perhaps the young woman thus left alone with the young 
man would not have minded if he had appeared more distinctly 
conscious of her presence. She nestled her clothes a bit ; she 
put forth a shapely white hand, ostensibly to adjust- her veil ; 
she tapped her foot impatiently upon the floor. The young 
man remained provokingly inattentive. Presently he moved 
away from the window, and began studying the maps and 
time-tables that illuminated the dingy walls of the station. 
The fact that the train was late, and that waiting was very 
disagreeable, and that there might be another tiresome delay 
in changing cars at Waremont, interested him far more than 
the presence of an unknown young woman, who now rose 
from her seat and advanced to the window he had deserted. 
She, too, could see only a misty panorama of trees and fences, 
a shed and half-a-dozen coal-cars on the. siding by it, and 
every now and then the moving figure* of her companion 
outside. She walked toward the door, and just as she did so 
a shrill whistle sounded. Then the young man turned eagerly 
from his contemplation of the time#Rbles, and came forward 
and Stood beside her, holding open the door for her to pass. 

" Thank you," she murmured. 

" Come at last," cried the grizzled-bearded man, drawing 
near. " Half an hour late, too." 

The young woman pressed his arm softly, glanced a moment 
at the young man, and dropped her eyelids. 

The car which the travellers entered was sparsely filled. 
The young woman and her companion preceded the young 
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man down the aisle, and took the seat directly in front of his. 
In a moment, however, the young woman arose and moved 
one seat further forward, leaving the grizzled-bearded man to 
solitude. He looked about the car, and, finding no familiar 
face, turned to the young man behind him. 

** Are you going far ? " he asked. As he spoke a shadowy 
insinuating smile played through the wrinkles about his eyes. 
The smile repelled the young man. 

" Not a great distance,*' was the answer. 

" Just so. To the Cape, I presume ? " ^ ^ 

" No, sir." 

" Oh, yes. You'll get out at Waremont.'* 

As the young man made no reply, his interrogator fidgeted 
uneasily in his seat for a few moments, and then asked a 
bolder question. 

** Perhaps you're going where I am — to Posett." 

" Yes." 

** Well, now, that's singular." The insinuating smile 
looked out for a moment from the meshes of his grizzled 
beard. 

The young man's face had now taken on an abstracted look, 
which did not invite further confidence. But either from 
ignorance or from intention his catechiser paid no heed. 

" Ever been to Posett before ? " 

" Never." 

**You come from Boston, of course? " 

"No, sir, I do not." 

" Indeed ! Where do you live ? " 

" In Salem." Impatience was now clearly discernible in 
the young man's tone. 
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"It's a quiet place, Salem is, I suppose. I've never been 
there myself." 

" How long shall we have to wait at Waremont, pa ? " 
inquired the young woman, turning about and ruthlessly 
cutting short the dialogue. 

" Oh, not so very long. The train's late, and the express 
can't be a great way behind us." 

The daughter — for such she had announced herself — then 
threw aside the waterproof hood and veil, showing a very pretty 
face, sheltered^ by a distracting little hat with a grey feather. 
The pretty face slightly mollified the young man. If the 
father were impertinent, he thought, it was surely not the 
girl's fault; she had tried to restrain him. The cynic might 
have intimated that she had merely tried to bring herself into 
prominence ; but this young man was no cynic. He had as 
kindly a feeling for humanity as could be expected in a young 
man from Salem. 

" So you're going to Posett ? " resumed the curious traveller. 
" That's where I live — born, bred, and brought up there." 

The young man glanced at the daughter, and then said 
tentatively, ** Is it a pleasant place ? " 

" Well, yes," admitted the young woman's father. He 
backed up against the window, placed his arm along the seat, 
and otherwise comfortably disposed himself for conversation. 

** I was born, bred, and brought up there," he reasserted, in 
a confidential murmur, " and I know the place like a book." 

"A good many people spend their summers in Posett, I 
believe." 

" Yes," he said, as if the thought had occurred to him for 
the first time. " Yes — they do. I don't care much about the 
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sea. I got enough of the sea on a two years* whaling voyage." 

" Ah, then, you have followed a sailor's life ? " It was now 
the young man's turn to betray refined curiosity. 

" N — no, not exactly." The shrewd smile about the man's 
eyes gave way to an unpleasantly crafty expression. " I've 
knocked about a good deal, 'tis true, picking up a living here 
and there. But very possibly I'm a trifle better oflf than some 
of those who stayed at home." The comers of his mouth 
again expanded in silent enjoyment beneath his heavy beard. 

Something hard and vulgar in his mirth caused the young 
man to withdraw into his shell again. The pretty face was 
hidden from him. The train had drawn up at a station, and 
the girl was observing the draggled people on the platform 
without 

" Hullo !" cried her father, realising his surroundings. And 
he, too, looked out of the window. 

The young man was wishing that this rather vulgar person's 
daughter would turn her head. He was not conscious that she 
should be blamed for the father's failings. Her attitude was 
very pretty just then; everything she did was graceful There, 
that was better — the clear profile against the misty pane, with 
small round chin retreating a bit from the under lip, with 
small fine nose, irregular enough for piquancy, with long 
sweeping eyelashes. Then she turned her head again. 
The young man from Salem realised that aesthetic observations 
had led him undue lengths, and dropped his eyes abruptly. 

When the train started, the father leaned over and spoke to 
the daughter. " Tired, Mira ? We'll get there soon." 

" No, I'm not tired. Pa," she murmured, " don't talk so to 
that young man." 
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"Why, he seems to be a respectable young fellow. But, 
then, I can never suit you.^^ 

" Hush 1 that wasn't what I meant at all. Of course he's 
respectable — and something more" 

"Well, I can't understand you, Mira." And he settled 
back in his seat with resignation. 

Mira cast a look of pretty distraction in the direction of the 
yow|g man. It was not wholly lost upon him, although he 
reflected that it was perhaps indelicate in her to confide her 
father's weaknesses to a stranger. Yet he did not altogether 
resent this confidence. On the contrary, when they came to 
Waremont and had to change cars, he deliberately stopped to 
h^lp her alight. A smile was his reward. 

"These delays and changes are very disagreeable," he 
observed to the father. Ever so faint a grimace upon the 
pretty face reminded him that so near a pretty woman delays 
and changes answered very well. He coloured a bit at the 
thought. 

" As we seem to be going to the same place," remarked the 
grizzled-bearded, bringing the smile into action again, " let me 
make you acqiXainted with my daughter Mira — Miss Mira 
Damon* And I'm Isaac Damon. Everybody down to Posett 
knows me^^ 

The young man, with a smile which Miss Mira did not fail 
to observe, handed him a card. 
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"Carver, eh? And of Salem?" He tucked the card away 
In his waistcoat pocket " Mr, Carver, I am glad to make 
your acquaintance. You must come and see me. Any one 
in Posett will tell you where / live." 

Mr. Carver bowed his thanks. And now the two young 
people fell talking, and the stream of acquaintanceship ran 
more smoothly. There were some rocks to be encountered, 
however. Though she lacked her father's coarseness, yiss 
Damon yet differed from the Salem ladies whom Mr. Carver 
knew. His mother or sister would have thought her not at 
all the kind of person to associate with, meaning nothing 
ill-natured by such a judgment, either. But an impalpable 
sense of disapproval in the young man's mind did not prevent 
him from pursuing the conversation. Miss Damon was quite 
agreeable, for a country girl ! Just as he had reached this 
conclusion the train came. 

This time Isaac Damon and his daughter sat together, and 
Mr. Carver faced them. Miss Damon drew her cloak snugly 
about her shoulders. She had not realised how cold it was. 
How gracefijl was her every motion, how bewitching every 
fleeting expression I " It was like a play," her father had 
once said, meaning it for praise, He thought that to have 
such a daughter as Mira glossed his own commonplace: so 
much one might have read in the satisfied glances he bestowed 
upon her from time to time. 

Under Mira's diplomatic guidance, Mr. Damon now had 
his curiosity regarding the young man more fully satisfied. 
It seemed he had come to Posett with some intention of 
buying a house there for his summer residence. 

" Oh, how nice 1 " cooed Mira, with a liltl^chi 
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And then she suddenly grew sober, fearing she had betrayed 
too great satisfaction. Young Carver looked at her sharply, 
tfiit it was rapidly growing dusk, and he could not altogether 
make out her face. There was a moment of silence. The 
rain spattered against the windows. White wreaths of smoke 
drifted by, and hung heavily about the wake of the flying train. 
The door opened, and they could feel the cold breath of the 
sea upon them. 

" PosETT 1 " The brakeman's call aroused them. 

** I shall hope to see you — we may meet again, perhaps," 
murmured Miss Damon, with the prettiest imaginable air of 
confusion. 

** Ride up with us, won't you ? " urged Mr. Damon. ** The 
carriage is right here." 

"Thank you, I will not give you that trouble," returned 
young Carver, lifting his hat to the girl. Perhaps he thought 
he had already gone too far in the acquaintance. Neverthe- 
less, he looked after Mira as she moved off to the rear of the 
station. Then, with a snort and a puff, the engine and its 
attendant cars started on, and left him alone upon the 
platform. And the cold sea wind was blowing in his face. 



CHAPTER 11. 

AN AFTERNOON IN WASHINGTON SQUARE. 

EVERY one in Salem knows that Washington Square 
leads directly off Essex Street. But while Essex Street 
is a moderately busy thoroughfare, Washington Square remains 
the very image of peaceful repose. The noises of heavy 
teams, and horse-cars, and pedlars' cries are here subdued to 
a murmurous echo. Nor is Washington Square, like many 
other parts of the city, a wilderness of brick and slate ; nor 
yet is it all like that part of Salem one sees from the wharves — 
long streets with quaint and dirty old-fashioned houses fronting 
on the narrow sidewalks, and shabby shops and saloons, and 
a pervading smell of decayed fish. Washington Square is a 
bit of Paradise. For in the centre of it is a common, with 
green grass and gravelled walks shaded by rows of tall elms. 
Along these walks and under these elms the nurse-girls bring 
their tiny charges, some just able to toddle along, others riding 
in perambulators ; and all the bright morning long the sound 
of children's voices comes in at the windows of the great 
gloomy houses that surround the common. Perhaps these 
voices are not unwelcome to the dwellers in Washington 
Square, because so many of their own sons and daughters have 
long since grown up, and married, and gone away. Many of 
these children come from other homes than those which face 
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the square, though it must be said the newer and smaller 
houses on the east side Contain generally newer and younger 
families. But if one should cross this common in the after- 
noon, the babies and nurse-girls would be there no longer. 
Instead one would be likely to meet two or three young 
women on their way to the library, or some other decorous 
resort. Perhaps, too, older ladies would appear — moving 
figures of black under the arching elms. And one or two 
young men might be visible — young men of quiet exterior, 
with none of that pronounced extravagance of costume some- 
times observable in less favoured localities than Salem. Here 
it was the fashion to be unobtrusive. Among the young 
ladies one noted little in the way of gay colours or con- 
spicuous jewellery. Some of them went further than this, and 
affected a simplicity of costume almost Grecian. Such ones, 
however, were usually a good way past the line of youth, and 
their maidenly complexions were innocent of the pristine 
freshness and colour of former days. These various sorts of 
people, then, were the afternoon passers-by in Washii^on 
Square. Of course there were waifs and strays from the outer 
world at times within these hallowed precincts. One might 
behold some disorderly little ragamuffin scampering across the 
gravelled walks, or find some sordid labourer reposing his 
unaesthetic limbs upon one of the benches : yet one could 
not aver the presence of these people entirely inartistic ; they 
added piquancy to the landscape, and did not really interfere 
with the sluHiberous respectability of this abode of a refined 
social order after Mr. Matthew Arnold's own heart. 
^S^ One of the pleasahtest houses in Washington Square was an 
old-fashioned three-storey mansion, built jof wood and painted 
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dark brown, facing north, set a little back from the street, with 
a rather high hemlock hedge in front, and a good-sized garden 
surrounding it. There was a stable behind; there was a 
lattice-work arbour with a path in the centre, and over this 
arbour the grape-vines intertwined their tenacious tendrils ; 
there were a good many fruit-trees — pear, quince, peach, and 
apple — to the south and east of the house. The remaining 
space was occupied by a flower-garden : only in front, on either 
side of the straight path from the gate to the porch, were there 
two patches of trimly-clipped greensward. On a certain bright 
April afternoon the grass was showing out fresh and green, the 
buds were swelling on the brown-limbed trees, and in the 
garden the newly-upturned earth was black and moist and 
warm. There were no flowers yet in blossom but the purple 
and white and yellow crocuses. 

The house was no less pleasant within than without, though 
it might not have suited altogether the modern taste which 
prevails in other places than Salem. But if one stayed long 
within its walls, one came to feel its indescribable charm. It 
was a spacious house ; the rooms were large and square, the 
halls wide. It was finished mainly in oak, here and there 
elaborately carved. There was a good deal of mahogany and 
rosewood furniture in it. The hangings over the windows and 
doors were dark red or brown, and the frescoes on the walls 
and ceilings were sombre in tone. These things alone might 
have given the interior a, gloonry aspect. But there were bright- 
coloured rugs scattered about the floors ; there were paintings 
in heavy gilded frames, engravings, water-colours, and bits 
of bric-k-brac here and there ; there were chandeliers and 
sconces of polished brass ; there were massive fire-places with 
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rows of ornamented tiles, where fires of soft coal burned as 
long as the weather permitted ; there was sunlight pouring in 
through the great hall window of stained glass, and creeping 
under the folds of the heavy curtains. Upstairs the rooms 
were less soberly apparelled; there were lighter colours em- 
ployed in decoration, and the furnishings generally were more 
modern. Besides, there was always plenty of light and air. On 
the whole the home of Mr. Winslow Carver was a cheerful one. 

On this afternoon in April there were four ladies sitting 
together in one of the large and sunny upper rooms. Two of 
them were occupied with fancy-work; one was leaning back 
in a rocking-chair, talking to her more industrious companions ; 
in one hand she held a closed book, which she tapped from 
time to time with her right forefinger, as if her discourse con- 
cerned the contents. 

" The movement is progressing," said this lady, speaking in 
a clear and hard voice. ** In the West, especially, is the 
prospect growing brighter. Women are beginning to see that 
before they can meet men on that ground of equahty which 
alone can secure them proper respect, the ballot must be put 
into theu: hands. We do not wish the ballot for its own sake, 
altogether ; but we wish to acquire what the ballot represents 
— political and social influence. Woman, if she is to be the 
regenerator of the future, must be freed from every hampering 
limitation." 

** That is all very fine," retorted the younger of the two who 
were busied with fancy-work. " But it is only a^few of you 
enthusiastic souls who want to vote. I don*t, Vm sure ; do 
you, Mrs. Carver ? " 

The grey-haired lady thus addressed looked up from the 
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golden rod she was embroidering, and her fine, clear-cut features, 
which resembled very closely those of the first speaker, took 
on an expression of disapproval. " No, I do not like this 
suffrage movement It seems unwomanly. Perhaps I am 
oW-fashioned. But I can't reconcile myself to seeing a woman 
go beyond her proper sphere. Her place is that of wife and 
mother." 

" But what is to become of us who are not wives and 
mothers? " asked the lady with the book, who may as well be 
introduced as Alicia Carver. She was Mr. Winslow Carver's 
sister; the older lady was his mother. "Should not every 
honourable means of employment be opei> to us ? " 

" Oh, your chances are by no means gone by," remarked 
the young lady who had first spoken. 

"That is all nonsense, Fanny," replied Miss Carver. She 
spoke with the contemptuous severity of a woman who is not 
used to many attentions from the other sex. All her life she 
had posed as " a fine woman" — in the words of the matrons 
and the elderly gentlemen ; but somehow the younger genera- 
tion had never been enslaved by her attractions. She was 
not unpleasing physically, being tall, well-formed, with clear, 
cold complexion, regular features, black hair, and dark^ey 
eyes. And surely her mental qualifications surpassed those 
of most women I Was she not an outspoken apOstle of 
sweetness and light ? Did she not contribute to the Wamai^s 
Banner and the Free Sei^imu Forefinger t Was she not the 
trusted advis^ of the renowned Uajor Spiiggi, that champioD 
of advanced women ? It was indeed marvellous that she 
found little favour in the eyes of young Salem. 

"Girls are <mly too leady to many," vrejit^ $ 
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** They * finish ' their education — as though one really ever got 
beyond learning! — and then they launch out upon society, 
like pirates, to secure a matrimonial prize. And they marry 
the first man they can find, who is rich enough; and many 
a time they find they have taken up with a poor stick after all. 
It is this dependence of woman that works so much social 
evil. When our girls support themselves, enter into professions 
or business as our young men do, then the marriage-tie will 
be strengthened, not weakened ; for girls will learn that 
honourable toil is better than an ill-assorted marriage." 

" You are very eloquent, my dear,'* replied Miss Fanny with 
arch sarcasm. " But your mother don't agree with you ; do 
you, Mrs. Carver ? " 

" I do not,'* said that lady decisively. ** How does that 
look, Fanny ? " 

" Oh, the golden rod ? It is beautiful ! How do you work 
so quickly and yet so neatly ? " 

** By patience and application," replied Mrs. Carver deci- 
sively. She imparted even to this simple remark a sort of 
moral grandeur. 

Meanwhile Alicia Carver, with supreme disdain of these 
inferior interests, returned to the book which had furnished 
her the text of her recent sermon. She read on with a 
determined frown, placing pencil-marks against the passages 
she approved. 

** I hope Winslow took proper care of himself last night,*' 
remarked Mrs. Carver after a pause. ** He is so careless, you 
know. He was going to Posett to look at a house some one 
wanted him to buy there. A good many people one meets 
spend their summers at Posett. But he had to stop somewhere 
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on the way to see some one or other. I think he said it was 
Stoughton." 

"Ah," murmured the young lady who has been called 
Fanny, with faint interest. " Posett is on Buzzard's Bay, is it 
not ? " 

This Fanny was a pretty girl, tall and graceful ; her manners 
were said to be very fine indeed. Doubtless this was true; 
she had lived in Salem all her life. She always dressed richly 
and tastefully, though still with that inconspicuous elegance 
which befitted a Salem girl. Just now she wore a dark maroon 
cloth costume, faced with plush of the same colour, and 
relieved by white lace at the neck and sleeves. She wore no 
jewellery beside a lace-pin of gold, with a tiny diamond im- 
bedded in the centre, and a single cameo ring upon her left 
hand. The afternoon sunlight fell upon her golden-brown 
hair, wound about her shapely head in splendid masses ; it 
lit the large grey eyes, and rested lovingly upon the graceful 
curves of mouth and chin ; and whenever she moved her hand 
back and forth, in the ceaseless stitch of her embroidery, 
there was a flash and gleam of gold. 

Fanny Elsmore, too, was a dweller in Washington Square, 
an intimate friend of Alicia Carver, and an especial favourite 
of Alicia's mother. Perhaps Miss Elsmore's intimacy with 
Alicia had lately undergone a rapid decline. But Mrs. 
Elsmore and Mrs. Carver were old friends and constant 
companions, and the daughters could not help seeing a good 
deal of each other. There was another reason why Fanny 
should be intimate with the Carvers. It was to her that 
Winslow Carver was supposed to be paying attentions. The 
mothers had long ago decided the matter. The young people 
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seemed to use greater deliberation. It was probable that 
Winslow regarded Fanny with friendly feelings ; perhaps there 
was even an echo of romance in his utterances to her. He 
thought more about her than about any other lady acquaint- 
ance. On her side, also, there was no great depth of feeling 
evinced as yet. At least it cannot be alleged that she had 
ever shown the young man more than a passing preference. 
She probably knew well enough the matrimonial designs of the 
older ladies ; but she was not a girl likely to be embarrassed by 
then). Fanny Elsmore did not strike one as self-assertive, 
perhaps ; but it was clear that she was apt to know her own 
mind pretty thoroughly. Now, when Mrs. Carver spoke about 
her son and his visit to Posett, Fanny did not betray her 
interest, if it existed. She went on with her embroidery 
quite demurely, glancing sideways now and then, with a half- 
developed smile, at Alicia's bent brows. Her inattention did 
not displease Mrs. Carver ; it was proper that a young woman . 
should show maidenly reserve when young men were being 
talked about ; it was what one might expect in a Salem girl 
and her son's future wife. This thought did not deter her, 
however, from speaking further of her son. 

** Winslow is the best of sons. He does so much for me — 
always thoughtful and kind. And then he is very sensible and 
steady. He has a good head for business, so they say." 

" How nice I " murmured Fanny vaguely. 

'* Now there are very few young men of whom that can be 
said. There may be more brilliant ones — there are none 
better. For instance, his friend Richard Woodberry is veiy' 
clever, they say. But I don't think be is altogether tnnt-- . 
worthy." 
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" I think Richard Woodberry is horrid ! '* declared Fanny, 
with increased animation. 

" Ah ! " Mrs. Carver glanced at her keenly for a moment. 
" But I would not have you think I dislike Richard. But he 
never treated his mother as Winslow treats me. Winslow has 
always been a good son." 

" And good sons make good husbands, you know ! " 

Let Miss Elsmore be relieved at once from the suspicion of 
this retort. It came from the silence of another part of the 
room, where the fourth person present was seated, apparently 
engrossed in a book. At these words not only did Fanny 
blush and Mrs. Carver look up with severe surprise, but Alicia 
dropped her volume of essays in sheer astonishment, and 
regarded the speaker with an angry stare. 

" We are not discussing husbands, Grace, but sons. I am 
sure you did not mean what you said." There was after all 
a certain kindness, cold as it was, in the tone of Mrs. Carver's 
reproof; but what Alicia said was not at all kind. 

" We are not all chasing after the young men and thinking 
of husbands ! " 

This was too much for the person in the corner. ** No, we 
are not," she retorted, and her heated haste contrasted strongly 
with the other's cool sarcasm. " We are not all chasing after 
husbands. Some of us had to give up the pursuit a number 
of years ago ! " 

" Grace Winthrop ! " cried Alicia, writhing under this childish 
thrust 

'* I am shocked ! " said Mrs. Carver. She had good reason. 
Were these the manners of the younger generation ? 

The offender quietly ended the contest by leaving the 
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room, book in hand. Fanny, who for reasons of her own — 
was it not she at whom the girPs shaft had been aimed ? — had 
been a keen though speechless observer of the scene, noticed 
that she walked with a quick nervous step, and that her eyes 
flashed with anger. 

" What a temper that child has ! ** remarked Alicia bitterly. 

"I am sorry you said what you did, my dear," said her 
mother gently. 

**Well, / am," admitted Alicia, with modified acidity. 
** But she has an awful temper." 

" Why do you call her a child? " asked Fanny Elsmore, 
with a smile. "Is she not quite grown up?" 

** She is nearly nineteen," said Mrs. Carver. ** I suppose 
you would call her a young lady. When I was young, girls 
were girls longer than that. But she has been spoiled by 
going about too much. When she came here a year ago, she 
was very independent. I hope I do my duty by the girl. 
And she does not often give me trouble. I am not sure, 
however, that I wholly understand her." 

" I don't think there's much to understand, mother. She's 
not very deep." 

"She is often kind and thoughtful. I cannot help liking 
her, in spite of her faults." 

" Yes, indeed," murmured Fanny. She did not like Grace 
Winthrop; she considered her impertinent. The girl had 
once tried to correct her in some small matter. What young 
woman of twenty-three, who had lived in Salem all her life, 
would have submitted to that ? Besides, Grace was generally 
thought to be pretty ; at least, she had a way of gathering the 
young men, ^bout her which the young ladies could not be 
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expected to like. She is an awful coquette, thought Fanny. 
Would you, my dear madam, blame Fanny for thinking so ? 

"Oh, yes," murmured Fanny, with an angelic glance at 
Mrs. Carver. " But I think she is very pretty, do you know, 

even if " She did not finish the sentence ; it was perhaps 

more expressive left unfinished. 

There was a lull in the conversation ; Grace's interruption 
had disturbed the harmony of the afternoon. Alicia resumed 
her book, her face having lost, meanwhile, nothing of its 
severity. The other ladies still bent over their embroidery. 

Presently footsteps were heard without. Then a voice said, 
" May I come in ? " The owner of the voice was immediately 
revealed as Mr. Carver. His sister looked up and nodded 
grimly. Fanny blushed slightly and bowed, moving her lips 
in an almost imperceptible smile. The young man crossed 
the room to his mother's side, and bent over and kissed 
her. 

" Why, how late it is getting ! " cried Fanny, glancing at 
the sinking sun. And I have finished my embroidery." 

"Is it for people to look at?" asked Winslow, bending 
forward. 

" At least you assume that it is 1 But it is not half so 
pretty as your mother's."' 

"What sort of a place is Posett, Winslow?" asked Alicia 
gravely. 

"A very pretty little town; I was quite fascinated by it. 
There is not only good boating and fishing, but pleasant 
drives and walks as well." 

"And are we to live there, then?" pursued^AJicia. "O 
did you not decide on the spot ? " y^"^ P R P J* O - 
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" Oh, buy the house, by all means," chirped Fanny, s; 
quite directly at the young man. 

" Do you wish to drive us all from Salem ? " 

" Oh, but I shall come to see you, perhaps. That ou] 
to console you.** 

" If mother agrees with me in buying the Posett house, I 
shall remember the promise of consolation. But our absence 
from Salem would not extend beyond a few months." 

"Well, au revoivy all of you. Good-bye, Mrs. Carver. 
And Fanny rose to go. 

At that moment it flashed through Winslow's mind that 
there was something in her manner reminding him — of whom? 
The link of thought was broken : he could not complete the 
comparison. But that graceful bow of hers, and the sweet 
demure glance of the grey eyes, awoke in him a different 
sentiment towards her than he had ever before experienced. 
He felt that he had been made aware of something existent 
in her feelings that he had not hitherto recognised. This 
perception caused an indefinable repulsion from the relations 
that had been so long tacitly admitted by him. He began 
to query if he really cared enough for Fanny Elsmore to 
bring these relations to a definite crisis of avowal. There was 
something in his heart to give the question a negative answer. 
But who was the person about whom his adverse desire 
crystallised ? 

"Shall we walk in the garden a few moments," said his 
mother, folding away her work, and catching up a light shawl to 
throw across her shoulders. " The air is quite mild without." 

He offered her his arm, and together they went out under 
the porch. The last rays of sunlight were flashing along the 
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bare-boughed trees, and twinkling on the stable's gilded 
vane. There was a fresh, sweet smell from the crocuses in 
the air, mingled with the subtler fragrance of the green yoimg 
grass. They took the path that led out under the apple 
trees. At that moment Fanny Elsmore was saying a few 
last words to Alicia at the gate. Her final bow necessarily 
included both Winslow and his mother ; it was, to be sure, 
a casual one, but it was important to the young man as 
filling out his uncompleted comparison of a few moments 
previous. The girl of whom Fanny had reminded him was 
his travelling acquaintance of the day before, Miss Mira 
Damon. It was a strange thought; for surely the two did 
not look at all alike. The resemblance was in personality 
rather than in appearance. 

*' It is damper than I thought," said Mrs. Carver presently ; 
" and I think dinner must be almost ready. You will come 
m soon, Winslow ? " 

" Yes, mother,'* he said. 

He walked, his hands clasped behind his back, idly pur- 
suing the train of thought suggested by his comparison of the 
two young women. So intent was he, that not until he had 
come within a few feet of a rustic bench beneath the apple 
trees did he recognise the figure of some one sitting there, 
apparently lost in contemplation even deeper than his own. 
He paused irresolutely, and stood a moment looking at her. 
Perhaps he might have gone away again had she not looked 
up suddenly and discovered his presence. 

" Grace,*' he said gently, seeing that she looked startled and 
even a bit pale. Then her glance met his. What was this — 
a trace of tears in the beautiful dark eyes ? 
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Then he came forward and sat beside her on the bench. 
"You are shivering, Grace. It is too damp for you here. 
Grace — are you in trouble? Has any one been unkind 
to you ? " 

" You are always kind, Winslow," she murmured. 

Winslow did not seek any further confidence. He was 
conscious in a general way that there were several reasons why 
the girl should be often unhappy. In his own mind his sister 
Alicia was the chief of these reasons. 

" Yes, I must go in I " said Grace, rising quickly from the 
bench. 

Winslow rose and stood beside her. The two were so close 
that his hand touched hers. At that touch all the vague senti- 
ment that had been trembling through his being felt the 
sudden spark of life. Almost impetuously he drew her un- 
resisting form toward his own. Then, as for a moment his 
eyes gazed into the pathos of hers, he bent down and kissed 
her. 

" Oh, Grace, you must know how much you are to me ! " 

" Hush ! " she cried sharply. She released herself from 
him, and turned away with a hurried sob. 

"Forgive me, Grace," he said, bending still lower to kiss 
her hand. " You know I would not — ^add to your trouble." 

He had not meant to say precisely this. At present he was 
given no time for further explanation. For when Grace turned 
to him again it was only to say calmly, " You are my friend, 
Winslow. And — and it is too damp to stay here longer." 

Nevertheless she was still white and trembling as she walked 
beside him with downcast eyes as far as the porch. On the 
step she turned and smiled once vaguely at him, and dis- 
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appeared within. In a moment he followed her, closing the 
door behind him, and leaving the darkening garden in solitude. 
A light gleamed through the many-coloured panes, paving the 
gravelled walk with fantastic tiles. And without the enclosure 
the lamps were being lit in Washington Square. 
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CHAPTER III. 

SEVERAL COURSES AND A DESSERT. 

AFTER that scene in the garden the relations of these two 
young people were perceptibly different. Hitherto Grace 
had acknowledged Winslow's admiring kindness to her with 
frank simplicity. But now there was something like reserve in 
her treatment of him. For this the young man himself was 
wholly to blame. He had carried admiration and kindly 
feeling to the verge of warmer sentiments. Grace felt very 
strongly that there must be no more love-making between 
them. Alicia had once called her " a coquette by nature and 
disposition," and had very bitterly resented what she imagined 
to be Winslow's " infatuation." It is possible that Alicia was 
egged on a bit by Fanny Elsmore's insinuations, though she 
believed her distrust of Grace her own. It was a way Fanny 
had. No slander had ever been laid at her door. This was 
not altogether because she was averse to making statements 
about her acquaintances wherein a small modicum of fact was 
seasoned with a plentiful stock of fancy ; it was rather because 
of the elusive manner which marked her confidences. For 
while she was saying the prettiest things about a person, one 
felt all the time as if that person did not deserve the praise, 
an effect less ingenuous than subtle. So Alicia took Fanny's 
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remarks about Grace to be a palliation of her faults, when at 
heart she hated the girl. But jealous women no longer 
poison their rivals : they satisfy themselves with spiteful 
remarks over their embroidery. It was in this way that Fanny 
had vented her sweet sarcasm. She compressed her lips, 
sometimes, in a way that was more eloquent than speech. 

The six weeks that followed Mr. Carver's trip to Posett were 
absolutely eventless. As the days grew warmer those evenings 
in the garden lengthened ; but there were no more interviews 
between a certain couple. Perhaps Grace even avoided 
young Carver in those days. She was lonelier than ever in a 
household that could not seem home. If Mrs. Carver could 
have laid aside her formality of manner at this time, she might 
have won the girl altogether. But could she do more for 
Grace than she did for her own children? How could she 
fathom the impulsive, affectionate nature? It was Winslow 
Carver who might have sympathised with Grace most deeply, 
but she kept him persistently away. It was natural. He was 
a young man — and his mother wanted him to marry Miss 
Elsmore. This was what Grace thought. And she re- 
membered a certain April evening when they two had stood 
under the apple trees. Oh, it was best she should hold 
herself aloof from him. It must not be said that she had tried 
to win him away from Fanny. Did she not know that Alicia 
had called her a professional coquette ? This resolution that 
she had taken was hardly the act of a coquette. 

It was the 3rd of June, when there was quite a little family 
party gathered together in the Carver mansion. There were 
Mrs. Carver's two brothers, Mr. Samuel Fessenden from 
Boston, and Mr. Winthrop Fessenden from Penford ; also her 
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sister, Miss Dorothea Fessenden, and Winthrop Fessenden's 
daughter Bertha, with her husband, Walter Nevin. A number 
of Salem people had been invited to meet these visitors 
at dinner. Miss Fanny Elsmore, and Fanny's father and 
mother, were of course present. The Rev. Cadwallader Blue 
was there, and his wife with him. Mrs. Carver was a firm 
believer in the Church; her daughter's agnostic views were 
real thorns in her spiritual flesh. And so the Rev. Marcus 
Wild, her daughter's religious adviser, did not come. His 
company was very dear to Alicia ; but, as an ancient authority 
says, " there is a time for all things." The daughter of the 
house was perhaps consoled by the presence of Major Spriggs, 
whose religious views were indeed obnoxious enough, but 
entertained simply in a private capacity. Mrs. Carver had no 
wish to set up an inquisition in her household, but one must 
draw the line somewhere. Was she, a keeper of saints* days, 
whose whole soul had revolted from a yellow altar-cloth 
because yellow was the colour of sin — ^was she to present 
to the Rev. Cadwallader Blue a clergyman who knew more of 
Zoroaster and Confucius than the Bible ? 

It was not a large company, then, which gathered about . 
Mrs. Carver's table on this pleasant June evening. The time 
was a little past eleven ; the lights were still burning low, 
for a brilliant sunset-light streamed in at the large western 
windows. The room, with its wainscoting of carved oak, its 
dark-red walls above the wood ; the table set out with crystal 
and plate sparkling in the crimson^light ; the fresh sweet odour ' 
of the flowers in a glittering tpergne in the midst ; the June 
wind blowing lightly in at the windows — was it iiot aUa 
pleasant scene ? And a dinner-parjty is in itself a cheerful 
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thing, wh6n the cooking is good and the wines excellent, as 
was always the case at the Carver table. 

Grace Winthrop was very fortunately situated this evening. 
Winslow had taken out Fanny Elsmore, in obedience to 
his mother's glance. Mrs. Carver was flanked on the left 
by the Reverend Mr. Blue, on the right by Mr. Winthrop 
Fessenden. Next him were seated Mrs. Nevin and Herr 
Geibel, the eminent musician, the only one of the company 
who has not been introduced to the reader. Then came 
Grace with Mr. Nevin. Fanny was so much interested 
in what Winslow said, that for a long time she had 
not a word for Grace; but of course she could not wholly 
neglect her right-hand neighbour, Mr. Nevin. He, however, 
devoted himself very willingly to Grace. He was a brilliant 
and easy talker, — too much buoyed up, perhaps, by complacent 
self-consciousness, — but always an agreeable companion. It 
was no hardship to him to talk to Grace, for the girl said 
even commonplace things in a bright, alert fashion ; besides, 
she read a good deal, and had some confidence in her 
opinions on books and people, with a knack of ianocent 
satire which made her opinions amusing. Possibly Fanny 
would rather have had her yet a schoolgirl, saying, "Yes, 
ma'am," and "No, sir," to her elders. 

Herr Geibel's conversation gave Grace a good deal of 
amusement, though only a part of it was addressed to herself. 

" Ach ! " Herr Geibel was saying, " some of your orchestras 
do make me anger myself. Es macht mir bose," he repeated 
half to himself. "I claim forgeefness, you know not our 
speech ? " 

" I have read German a little," said Mrs. Nevin, to whom 
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he had turned, with the bright, frank smile which had first 
won him to her side. 

"And you luf it ? Ah ! weiss wohl Sie sprechen konnen ^* 

** Ah, no ! Not enough for that" 

" But the English is so hart to me." 

" I could only employ Mark Twain's principle — when in 
doubt, say * also.' " 

" Ach ! 'Sist schlecht, was er sagt iiber der Sprache ! It is 
bad — it is no joke. You must speak when you — wenn Sie lesen." 

Grace was at first inclined to laugh at this odd mixture of 
tongues. ** It reminds one of the tower of Babel," she mur. 
mured to Mr. Nevin. Afterwards, when she came to hear him 
talk upon his own art, music, she forgot to think him absurd. 

sjc * * * # 

" So you are really going to Posett ? " said a resonant 
voice. It was Mr. Samuel Fessenden addressing Mrs. Carver. 
Mr. Fessenden was a stout, sleek man, with white hair and a 
ruddy countenance. He was the oldest of the brothers and 
sisters. He was an easy-going man, like his brother Winthrop, 
one whom material prosperity and port had ripened into 
cheerful maturity. These gentlemen, as well as Mrs. Carver, 
were first cousins to Grace's father, Mr. Samuel Winthrop, 
whose death, a year since, had been the cause of Grace's 
coming to Salem. The girl had one married brother, but for 
some reason or other his home had not been opened to her. 
Besides, it had been her father's wish that she should come 
to live with his favourite cousin, Agnes, as he had always 
regarded Mrs. Carver. 

"Yes, I went with Winslow to look over the house last 
week," said Mrs. Carver, answering her brothers . question. 
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"It is very pleasant; and Posett is a nice town. Winslow 
seems quite charmed with it. And very good people go 
there, too." 

"That is true," said Major Spriggs. "I have been to 
Posett myself.'* 

" Then that will be an inducement to us all to go," purred 
Fanny. If this young woman had not been so long a slave 
to the strictest Salem proprieties, I should have said that with 
this remark she cast a glance of infinite witchery at Winslow 
Carver. It was a pity that he should at this moment have 
been meditatively sipping his sherry, and thus missed the 
eloquent appeal. Of course Fanny did not mean to imply 
that she was going to Posett with the Carvers ; she simply 
meant that she would persuade her father to buy a cottage there, 

" By the way, Walter,*' said Winslow, turning to Mr. Nevin, 
" you will come down during the summer. It will be a fine 
place for yachting. We shall expect every one, you know." 

" Oh yes,** added his mother. " There are only a few in 
our family, and we shall get lonely if left to ourselves. And 
Winslow will have his boat there. Will you not, Winslow? " 

" The Madcap is being thoroughly overhauled, and she will 
be in perfect order for a summer's cruise. Therefore you 
must all plan to come to Posett." 

" Oh, I shall be on hand,*' laughed Walter Nevin. "You 
will see the Cora in Posett Harbour some fine day — that is, 
if Bertha is willing." 

"That was well added," said Mrs. Nevin. 

"The CoraV* said Mr. Samuel Fessenden inquiringly. 
"Isn't. that a new boat?** 

" Yes ; I bought it last spring just before we were " 
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"Oh, you bought it last spring,*' said Bertha Nevin, cutting 
short her husband's sentimental reminiscences. "And you 
were good enough to let me name it after a friend of mine." 

** Of course he wouldn't do as much for you now, Mrs. 
Nevin," said Grace. "A year works a great change in a 
husband, I should suppose." 

" You hardly can speak from experience, Grace," observed 
Alicia, with a grim frown. 

"Miss Grace theorises so beautifully on the subject, that 
it is a pity she has no opportunity to put her views into 
practice," said Fanny Elsmore sweetly. 

For the first time in his life young Carver gave a quick, 
angry side-glance at his fair neighbour. But why should he be 
ready to take Grace's part in this little skirmish ? The girl was 
quite able to defend herself. But any answer she might then 
have been inclined to make was averted by Mrs. Carver, who 
with gentle tact turned the conversation into another channel 

They all lingered awhile over their coffee in desultory good- 
humour. One ought to be grateful for the privileges of after- 
dinner idleness. At what other time is one so free from care, 
so kindly, or on so good terms with one's self? Then it is 
easy to be benevolent, to be unselfish, to respect even the 
foibles of one's neighbours. After all, much of our virtue is 
only prosperity in disguise. Do we not remember our friend 
Becky Sharp's pathetic reflection? "I think I could be a 
good woman if I had but five thousand a year." It is the 
perpetual conflict between character and circumstance, and 
who shall say which more often gets the best of it? 

But our friends are all leaving the dining-room, and it is 
time we followed them. 






CHAPTER IV. 

A SCHERZO AND AN ADAGIO. 

THERE was a little curtained recess at one end of the 
long parlour, where the light from chandelier and sconced 
hardly penetrated. The faint light of a new moon shining in 
the west filled the place instead ; and through the open window 
came the freshness and fragrance of the ripe June evening. 
It was in this quiet nook that Bertha Nevin, who had 
abandoned Herr Geibel to Miss Dorothea Fessenden's tender 
mercies, found Grace. The girl was seated on a low ottoman 
by the window, leaning her head against the sash. When 
Mrs. Nevin appeared, she looked up with a vivid smile. 

** Do I disturb you ? " asked Bertha, shyness blending with 
her air of frank simplicity. " I did not know there was any 
one here." 

" I shall be glad to have you come in here — if you care to. 
I warn you in advance that I am not good company." 

"That I shall be bold enough to doubt. Miss Winthrop." 
And then Bertha came to the girl's side, regarding her with 
frank and friendly eyes. 

"There is room here." Grace made way for her on the 
ottoman. Bertha took the offered place; then, as she met 
again the wistfrd glance of the girl, she touched her hands 
with a caressing movement. 
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'* Is it not a beautiful night ? Don't you love these summer 
evenings ? " asked Grace. 

" Indeed, I do. How sweet the air is ! This is a grateful 
change from the lights and the small talk of a dinner party. 
But perhaps you like lively things ? ** 

"Not always. Oh, I like to have a good time now and 
then ! Alicia thinks I am giddy, I suppose." 

"You must not slander yourself, Miss Winthrop. I shall 
believe no one's report but your own.'* Then there was 
another caressing touch, returned in a moment by a quick 
warm clasp. 

"Will you please call me by my first name?'* whispered 
Grace. " You know we are cousins." 

" If you will call me Bertha. I am glad you care for our 
cousinship. How did it happen we never saw more of each 
other ? " 

" Penford and Cambridge are not so very far apart, are 
they? But after mamma died we never saw much of any 
one. Just think, though, that I was born in the old Fessenden 
homestead at Penford, where you live now ! " 

" I saw you once before *' 

"Yes, when papa died. It was kind of you to come. 
Oil, I have missed him so much this year I" 

Bertha drew the girl towards her and kissed her tenderly. 
Why was it that such sudden sympathy and friendship had 
sprung up between these two? Neither possessed the dis- 
position to make acquaintances easily. There was some tie 
too subtle for analysis between them. 

"I think I understand, Grace dear. Aunt Agnes is very 
good, but it is not at all the same." 
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"She is too kind," said the girl meekly, ** I am not one 
of the good children. I don't love sugar-plums. And I woi;i't 
obey Alicia." 

Bertha smiled. " Alicia has peculiar ideas. If you would 
only take what she calls * strong ground * on woman suffrage, 
you might win her everlasting esteem." 

"I did not suppose you would recommend hypocrisy, 
Bertha," lauded Grace, who had quite regained her cheerful^ 
ness. That was one reason why Alicia thought her a coquette 
— ^because her moods, however serious at the time, were 
evanescent and transitory. As if a girl of nineteen were likely 
to have fixed convictions, or to be governed by much else 
than her momentary impulses ! 

" What a harsh name you give to innocent deceit, Grace ! 
Do you suppose half the theorisers really believe what they 
say ? I think you would be rather sincere.*' 

" Oh, my enthusiasms are brief ! Alicia says that I have 
no stability of character. I am afraid you don't understand 
how desperately wicked I am." 

"You mustn't say so, even in jest. You wouldn't wish 
me really to believe ill of you." 

"No ; there are so few who really believe well of me. But 
you don't know what it is to lose a mother just at the age 
when you need one most." 

" But I do know all about it, my dear. My own mother 
died when I was only sixteen." 

"They don't like me here," murmured Grace. "They 
think I am ill-bred. 

" They like you better than you think. I have heard Aunt 
Agnies speak very kindly of you." 
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"Well, I did not mean to talk about myself all the evening," 
said Grace, dashing aside her petulant mood. 

" It interests me, however,*' said Bertha. ** For are we not 
trying to get better acquainted ? " 

" Oh yes, indeed we are ! That is why I want you to talk 
about yourself now. Won*t you. Bertha ? '* 

" There would be little to say." As she spoke her manner s 
grew a bit reserved. Even her sincerity and frankness were 
unfathomable. To some people this was a great charm in her. 
It imparted, besides, that sense of feminine variety exhibited 
in most women only by subtle changes of mood and temper. 

But we have been forgetting the rest of our friends in 
listening to the conversation of these two young women. 
Miss Alicia Carver's remarks, for instance, would perhaps be 
more worthy of record. This charming spinster had seized 
upon Herr Geibel, and imprisoned him in a corner of the 
room, while she attempted to draw out his views upon the 
philosophic thought of the day. In her opinion all Germans 
were close students of philosophy. Strangely enough, how- 
ever, this musician knew nothing of Schopenhauer, and had 
never read " Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung." Then 
she came to Eduard von Hartmann. Surely Herr Geibel was 
familiar with his writings? They were not popular reading, 
to be sure ; even she had found his " Philosophic des . 
Unbewussten " a very difficult book. At this point of the 
conversation, luckily for himself, there was inquiry for Herr 
Geibel elsewhere. Would he not play something on thC/ 
pianoforte? Mrs. Nevin was quite anxious to hear him., < 
Yes, he would very gladly do that for Mrs. Nevin, So ■ 
Alicia's victim escaped. ' 
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When Bertha started out to find Herr Geibel, Grace 
remained behind in her hiding-place. For some reason or 
other she was not enjoying this evening particularly well. 
She knew there was no one to grieve for her continued 
absence. Winslow would not care, so long as he had Fanny 
Elsmore to console him. The thought of Fanny brought a 
still darker shade to Grace's countenance. She leaned forward 
again, and looked out upon the shrubbery in the garden, 
glimmering in the light from the open windows of the drawing- 
room. Suddenly two figures moved across the area of her 
vision. They had evidently just stepped out from the long 
French window in the library. Grace recognised the figures 
as those of Winslow Carver and Fanny Elsmore. If she had 
been discreet, she would have withdrawn at once from her post 
of observation. But what woman in her place would have 
felt herself a spy? They had invaded her privacy, not she 
theirs. So she remained motionless; but instead of looking 
out at them, she turned about and regarded the streak of light 
made by an aperture in the curtains of her recess. Beyond 
it she could only discover the arm and shoulder of Miss 
Dorothea Fessenden. 

Fanny had taken her companion's arm. Her shapely hand 
was pressing it somewhat tightly, and her well-rounded shoulder 
rested against Mr. Carver's. Even Salem young ladies will 
take these liberties, under pressure of circumstances. 

" Oh, those sweet, swe^t flowers ! " murmured Fanny. 
" How lovely they smell out here in the evening air." And 
she raised her exquisite eyes to her companion's face. 

"Indeed they do," replied Winslow in a measured tone, 
which might have told her that her aini did o^t izxipziQBi hujou 
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He was beginning to like Fanny less and less. Just now the 
atmosphere of her presence seemed to stifle him. He was 
sick of sentimentalities that did not appear to him genuine. 
Perhaps Fanny was after all but a dull woman. She might 
with advantage have gone to Posett and taken Jessons in 
fascination from the daughter of Isaac Damon. 

"What star is that?" asked Fanny, craning her neck 
upwards, and displaying its full beauties to advantage. 

'' I don't know. I am ashamed- to say that I am ignorant 
of astronomy. I don't know Sinus from Jupiter.** * 
. "You are too modest, Winslow." She smiled, and added 
sweetly, " In everything." 

" Will you not take cold ? Had we not better go in 
again?** asked the young man abruptly. 

Was it a frown that flitted across the beautiful face ? That 
can never be told; for just at the moment of turning about . 
Fanny stumbled over a stone in the path. In the suddenness 
of the movement, Winslow put out both arms to keep her 
from falling. This was almost an involuntary act on his part ; 
and it was doubtless not Fanny's fault that she did not sooner 
regain her balance. But it was a pity that Grace, glancing 
in that direction for the flrst time since the two had come in 
sight, should have discovered them in this attitude. There 
was but one natural conclusion, that came in upon her mind 
with convincing force. She looked away again instandy. 
But why should there be tears in her eyes, or burning blushes 
upon the face she hid in her hands? It was oiily for a 
moment that the flrst sharp pang lasted. But it was quite a ••' 
time before she could sufficiently regain her self-control to 
join the rest of the company in the drawing-room. 
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" Yes, let us go in," said Fanny, recovering herself at last. 
There was a harshness in her voice wholly foreign to its 
purring moments. 

But she had no sooner appeared in the drawing-room than 
some one asked if Miss Elsmore did not sing. 

" Oh no ; I can*t sing," she cried, with unexpected petulance. 

" But I played, see, a Klavierstiick I " said Herr Geibel. 
"And you may well sing to please myself, Fraulein." 

By this time Fanny had forced herself to be good-natured. 
She had seen a look of surprise on Mrs. Carver's face at her 
ungracious refusal. She did not like to make an unfavourable 
impression if a favourable one were possible. "Ah, well, 
Herr Geibel," she said sweetly, ** I will sing for you ; but it 
will not please you." 

Xhere was a beautiful smile on the beautiful face as Fanny 
sat dowh at the pianoforte. Underneath the smile lurked an 
expression partly malignant, partly triumphant, which at least 
one person in the room understood, as soon as the first few 
chords had been struck; for the song which Fanny had 
selected from the scattered music on the pianoforte was one 
that Grace would be likely to sing, if called upon. And 
Fanny was fully aware of that when she chose it 

** Shame upon you, Robin, 
Shame upon you now ! 
Kiss me, would you ? with my hands 
Milking the cow ? 
Daisies grow again, 
Kingcups blow again, 
And yott came and kissed me milking the cow." 

What a pretty milkmaid I would make ! Was this Miss 
' Fanny's thought ? But she had seriously offended one member 
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of her audience. Miss Dorothea Fessenden sat sternly rigid, 
with folded arms. She did not regard these sentiments as at 
all proper for a young woman to utter even in a song. When 
Fanny came to the third stanza, Miss Fessenden began to think 
she was getting very improper. 

" Come, Robin, Robin, 

Come and kiss me now ; 
Help it, can I ? with my hands 
Milking the cow ? 
Ringdoves coo again, 
All things woo again. 
Come behind and kiss me milking the cow ! " 

Then a little murmur of polite applause came to the ears 
of the singer. " That was very prettily done,** said Grace, as 
Fanny passed her ; and Fanny knew very well what the words 
implied. Herr GeibePs approval was somewhat feeble ; he 
did not care much for these trifling English songs. 

" Can you not sing ? " he said, turning suddenly to Grace. 

" Oh no I *' began Grace timidly. Then two things made 
her change her mind. One was a pleading look from Mrs. 
Nevin ; the other was the malicious smile still lingering about 
Fanny's lips. But what was this sweet pathetic song that she 
sang ? Did it have any reference to those hot pathetic tears 
she had shed but a few moments ago ? Or was Bertha right 
in thinking it a pretty compliment to Herr Geibel ? For the 
words were those which Schiller put into Thekla*s mouth, and 
the music was Herr GeibeFs own. 

** Der Eichwald brauset, die Wolken ziehn, 
Das Magdiein wandelt am Ufers Griin ; 
Es bricht sich die Welle mit Macht, mit Macht, 
Und sie singt hinaus in die finstere Nacht, 
Das Auge vom Weinen getriibet : 
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Das Herz ist gestorben, die Welt is leer, 
Und weiter giebt sie dem Wunsche nichts mehr ; 
Du Heilige, rufe dein Kind zuriick ! 
Ich habe genossen das irdische GlUck, 

Ich habe gelebt und geliebet"* t 

" What a sweet air ! '* said Fanny, as Grace arose. " Who 
is the composer, pray ? " 

For answer Grace went toward Herr Geibel, and made him 
a low bow. " We have the honour of being in his presence,* 
she said. 

" Ach, Fraulein ! " cried poor Herr Geibel, blushing like a 
schoolboy. But he had taken her two hands in his ; and now 
he said simply, " Ich danke Ihnen, Fraulein." 

Fanny grew particularly vexed with the turn affairs were 
taking. Her own performance had been quite forgotten. All 
the gentlemen glanced approvingly at Grace, and WinsloVs 
face was eloquent in praise. Mrs. Carver seemed pleased, and 
Bertha was looking proudly at the girl ; and even Miss Doro- 
thea condescended to say, "You sing very nicely. Miss Grace." 

Herr Geibel talked a good deal to Grace during the rest of 
the evening. Bertha Nevin was glad that he found her a 
sympathetic listener; she often glanced at the two with a 
certain proud pleasure in her face. But why was there some- 
thing in Grace's manner to trouble Winslow Carver ? He had 
not spoken to her ; but once or twice his glance encountered 
hers, and it seemed to him that there was a Ipok of pain in 
the dark eyes. In another moment he saw her pleased and 
smiling, and then he knew he must be mistaken. 

* The MS. of Herr Geibel's music is in the hands of one of my friends, 
and I venture to hope his modesty may yet permit him to give it the world. 






CHAPTER V. 

THE MAN FROM NEW YORK. 

ON that April afternoon when Mr. Winslow Carver parted 
from Miss Damon and her father on the platform at 
Posett, there alighted from the smoking-car of the same train 
a man who, unnoticed himself, had observed the other three 
with something more than ordinary curiosity. At the first 
sight of Miss Damon he had started back in surprise, mingled 
with a sort of ferocious exultation. He watched her till she 
disappeared around the corner of the station. Then he 
sauntered leisurely forward, passing Mr. Carver with a sharply 
suspicious glance unobserved by him, and went up to ask the 
station-master if there were any hotel in the place. 

" Wal," said that official reflectively, " I dunno but what 
there is. Jowder runs full blast all summer, but just now he 
ain*t doing much.*' 

"I can get some supper and a bed there, can't I?'* asked 
the man. 

" I dunno but what you can. Jowder likes to turn a penny 
pretty well." 

By the time the stranger had concluded this interview, Mr. 
Carver had disappeared in the carriage which a friend of his, 
who owned the house next to the one he was expected to buy, 
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and was staying there for a week or two previous to the 
ist of May, had sent down to the station to meet him. So this 
man was foiled in his design to get another good glimpse of Miss 
Damon's fellow-traveller. However, he did not let that trouble 
him. He picked up the hand-bag which had been dropped 
upon the platform from the baggage-car, and made his way 
through the rain and fog down the long straggling street that 
led to the hotel. 

Posett occ'Upies a crescent at the head of a harbour opening 

on Buzzard's idkri The main street follows along the water's 

edge for a half-mile or so, and side roads branch out from the 

left and run across a level space to the gently-undulating hills 

beyond. On the right, between the roadside and the harbour, 

are a good many of the smaller houses of the town, interrupted, 

at about the centre of the crescent, by the few dingy sheds, 

the store, the bathhouses of the hotel, and other things 

belonging to the commercial prosperity of the village. Back 

of these are the great stone piers, where now and then a collier 

lays, and the black gaunt framework which announces that the 

ship-building industry, once carried on here, has sadly fallen 

into decay. At the further horn of the crescent, running far 

out on Tom's Point, are grouped the finer and more stately 

houses of the summer dwellers in Posett, Ten years ago the 

village dozed away, year in and year out, in primitive simplicity. 

The same painfully prim and trim white cottages were ranged 

in straggling lines along the main road and its several artenes. 

The same people met each other at church and prayer-meeting, 

and ".sociable" life flowed on peacefully as a dream to the 

deliberate customers at the village store. Some one from 

Boston found the place in this condition, and was so charmed 
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by its natural beauty that he at once proceeded to buy all the 
land he could find, and to build a handsome summer cottage 
for himself over on the Point. Hardly had this new direction 
in Posett architecture ceased to be food for wonder among the 
natives, when a dozen other houses, similar in design, sprang 
into being. Now there was quite a little village of red roofs, 
peaked gables, and cupolas rising above the pines and birches 
of Tom's Point, and life in Posett during the summer season 
flowed on with unaccustomed vigour. 

The man plodduig down the desolate street to the hotel 
did not see all these things. The houses he passed looked 
piteously wet and cold. The garish white tower on the 
schoolhouse glimmered like a ghost out of the grey mist. 
Once or twice he glanced across the bay. The dense atmo- 
sphere had hidden from sight the outlines of the Falmouth 
shore, and was shutting heavily in, a wall of white, across 
Posett Harbour. When at last he came to the hotel, a gaunt, 
g]oomy building facing the waterside, he was glad enough to 
shut the dingy office door between himself and the cold, 
penetrating mist. 

The office was a room some fifteen feet square, of which the 
principal furnishings were a counter, with a movable wooden desk 
upon it, a half-dozen chairs and as many spittoons, and a round 
table strewn with newspapers of bygone dates, an almanac, 
half a paper-covered novel, and a railway guide. The walls 
werl papered in imitation of grained wood, the monotony of 
their appearance being broken only by a tall, solemn clock, 
and by the rows of keys on a board behind the counter. 
When the door opened to admit the stranger there were only 
two men in this office. One of them was leaning over the 
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counter in an attitude that might once have been expectant, but 
was now merely tolerant ; the other, in a chair tilted against 
the wall, was reading a newspaper with the aid of a dubious 
kerosene lamp. Both men looked up quickly as the stranger 
entered. Very plainly a guest was not expected. The land- 
lord had taken his place behind the counter from mere force 
of habit. 

"Bad sort o' night, eh?" said the landlord indifferently. 
He looked at his companion, though his remark sounded as 
if addressed to the new-comer. 

**I noticed 'twas raining as I came in," said the reader of 
the paper, without removing his eyes from the page before 
him. 

"Well," began the new-comer rather impatiently, "can I 
have a room for the night, and supper ? " 

" Fog's settin' in thick," said the landlord dreamily. Then 
he turned and regarded his waiting guest. " Hullo ! Oh, I 
guess so. You'll have to put up with what you git. We're 
hardly in full blast yet" , 

** Very well ; that will do* for me." 

" Jest drop your baggage on that chair. Ill 'tend to it 
by-'n'-bye." 

The stranger flung down his small hand-valise. Meanwhile 
the landlord had pushed towards him a dusty volume, follow- 
ing this delicate attention by offering him a stu0ld pen 
and a bottle of viscous ink. Rightly understanding this as a 
request to register his name, the stranger took the pen and 
tried to fill it with the ink. The landlord watched his ineffec- 
tual efforts with quiet satisfaction; and then, after a fourth 
or fifth trial had been made, and the victim had muttered 
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" Damn this pen ! *' pretty vigorously, he produced a second 
bottle of ink. 

" P*r'aps you can manage this ? " said he, still adherring to a 
belief in the innate efficiency of the viscous substance. 

The stubbed pen received the ink and travelled viciously 
across the page of the register, spattering all the way, and leaving 
behind a trail of small blots, that gave the name the appear- 
ance of being caught out in a shower. This was the entry : — 

Joseph Murse, New York, 

"Probably you want a room, Mr. Murse," said the land- 
lord, slowly reading the name before applying a dingy blotter 
and closing the book. " So you're from N' York, eh ? Nice 
city, N' York." 

•*Very.'' 

•' 1*11 git Mis' Jowder to slick up the room. Jowder's my 
name — Cucumber Jowder. You can call me Hon'ble Cucum- 
ber Jowder, if you like, as long's I've been to the legislatoor. 
Guess there's water in the pitcher, 'n' soap if ye want to wash. 
Yes, I've set in the legislatoor of my native state. Come this 
way, Mr. Murse." 

The ex-legislator lit another dubious kerosene lamp, and 
took a key from among those hanging on the wall. Thus 
armed he preceded the gentleman from New York upstairs. 

Half an hour elapsed before Mr. Jowder reappeared. 

'*He's jest about getting through supper," remarked Mr. 
Jowder to his friend at last, who laid aside his paper and was 
contemplatively regarding the floor. " Mis' Jowder she fixed 
his room up for him. Strange any one should be coming to 
Posett to-day, ain't it, Enoch ? " 
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** H'm I I dunno but 'tis," said Enoch, whose full name, by 
the way, was Enoch Barron. He was an old salt, who, after 
many a whaling voyage, had come back to Posett to end his 
days in a little weather-beaten cottage facing the quiet harbour. 
In 'summer he picked up a "quarter " here and there by letting 
row-boats, and in winter he helped to kill time by building the 
same. 

"Kinder surly fellow, ain't he?" said Enoch, addressing 
his question to the solemn clock. 

"I should think he might be surly a-settin' here, if he 
wanted to," was Mr. Jowder's reply. 

" Find out Mfhat he wants ? *' 

" Business? Wal, no, not exactly. He seems kinder non- 
committal. Told me 'twa'n't none o' my concern wJiat he 
come for. I thought I'd let him hev it out his own way." 

"'Tain't no use to fight a man who wants to go his own 
way," observed Enoch sagely. 

At this point the door opened and Mr. Murse himself 
appeared. lEnoch Barron fixed his eyes upon the door-knob 
with an abstracted air. Mr. Jowder leaned against the wall 
and whistled softly. 

" I had a first-rate supper," said Murse, with a smile that 
was meant to be pleasant. His was one of those lowering 
faces that reveal something resentful, sullen, and perhaps 
vicious in the man itself. Robbed of its forbidding expression, 
the face might almost have been handsome. Murse was a 
man of medium height, well-built and sinewy, with well-defined 
though rather heavy features, crisp black hair and moustache — 
no ill-looking body, but for that sinister, sullen look about the 
eyes. A man treacherous as a friend, dangerous as an enemy. 
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Somiething of these qualities had made an unfavourable impres- 
sion even upon Jowder and Barron. 

" YouVe got a mighty comfortable place here," went on 
Murse, regardless of the indifference of his listeners. 

« Think so ? " 

" Chilly night ! " ventured Murse again, recurring to a sym- 
pathetic topic. 

Mr. Jowder thereupon relented sufficiently to observe, 
** Dog-goned nasty — that's what / call it ! " 

" You ought to be here in winter to see genuine weather, 

Mr. Let's see, what^did you say your name was ? " asked 

Enoch, at last deigning to join the conversation. 

" Murse — ^Joseph Murse." 

"Murse. I ain't good at remembering names. Strange^ 
ain't it?" 

" Very. I suppose you know every one in Posett, though." 

"I ought to. I've lived here, man and boy, some sixty 
years, counting out whaling." 

**Yes, Enoch's an old stand-by," said Mr. Jowder. **Ben 
here longer 'n I have, and knows more." 

** Sho ! When you've been to the legislatoor ! " 

Notwithstanding the Honourable Cucumber Jowder's tribute 
to Enoch Barron's wisdom, he did not seem to feel dis- 
pleased at this allusion to his career as a statesman. 

"But about the people in Posett, now," resumed Murse 
with some persistdice. 

" Well, what about them ? " said Enoch bluntly. 

"Nothing, nothing — that is, not much. I know one or 
two, I think; at least, I know of them." 

" So you have friends here, eh ? " 
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"No, not at all. By no means. I have heard of one or 
two of your big guns, though — Mr. Jowder, for instance." 

" You don't say ! " exclaimed the gratified statesman. ** So 
theyVe heard of me down to New York ? '* 

" Oh yes ! we keep posted on politics in that part of the 
country." The Posett statesman did not detect the covert 
sneer on Mr. Murse's face ; but Enoch Barron did. 

" YouVe very amiable to do so, sir," said he grimly. " But 
this is a small corner of the world.*' 

"Tme," assented Murse. " But to come back to the point. 
Perhaps you know a Posett man that I'm interested in. Mr. 
Isaac Damon." 
** Whew! " whistled Jowder. ** So you know Ike Damon?" 
" I didn't say I knew him." 
"Wal, /do." 

"I — I ran across him in New York. He has lived there 
several years, you know." 
" How do New York folks take to him ? " 
" How do Posett folks take to him ? " retorted Murse with a 
sinister leer. 

"To tell the truth," said Jowder reflectively, as if he were 
on the point of some social discovery — **to tell the truth, he 
ain't so pop'lar here as he might be." 

Was there not something like a malicious smile in the dark 
eyes of the man from New York ? 

"Ike Damon, he's lived here, off and on, a good many 
years ; and I don't believe he's got a friend in town. 'Tain't 
because he was so tarnation poor once that he hadn't hardly 
a decent coat to his name. 'Tain't that; we don't go very 
heavy on goodly apparel. It's because he was about the 
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meanest cuss that ever drew breath in Ms place ; and I guef 
the old stock ain't noways better yit*' 

"Then he's not a man his neighbours have much conf 
dence in?" 

** Confidence ! Ike Damon dunno what it means." 

** Well, well, we all have our failings," sighed Enoch. B 
had begun to disapprove of the stranger, and to resent tl: 
landlord's ready confidence in him. 

" Ike Damon went to New York," continued Mr. Jowde 
" some six year ago, an' now he comes back top o' the hea] 
No end of money, according to his own report, and I reckc 
it*s so, or he couldn't give himself the confounded airs he doe 
Guess his old creditors will be glad enough if he's got an 
thing ! " 

" So he left creditors behind him ? " 

" I should say he did ! Owes me fifty dollars yet, ar 
Enoch here, and everybody in Posett, pretty much." 

"No, he don't,*' asserted Enoch. "Paid me day afo] 
yesterday." 

" Oh, did he ? Wal, I hope 'twill come my turn next ? " 

" He must have made a good deal of money in New York ? 
suggested Murse. 

" I suppose so. Don't see how he did it, either. H6 nev 
was no hand to work.** 

"Many people make money by speculation." 

** Gambling, in other words ! '* cried Enoch, somewh 
warmly. "According to the paper — I read a piece about 
the other day — these stock speculators are ruining the country 

" No, no, Enoch ; legit'mit spekilation, under legal law, si 
is the very bone of our prosperity. The very bone, sir ! " 
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"He's got his money, anyway," said Murse, "and now folks 
don't care how he got it." 

"Not so much as they'd ought," growled Enoch. 

" Ah ! " Murse rubbed his chin with a gesture suggestive 
of conscious mastery. Then he said indifferently, ** How 
do folks like Damon's family ? " 

" H'm ! " said Jowder, with suggestive emphasis. " So-so ! " 

" Let me see. He has a daughter, I believe ? " 

"Yes, two on 'em." 

" Indeed ! Well, his daughter Mira is the one I mean." 

" Miry ? Oh, I know her ! " 

" Then she is no better liked than her father ? " 

" The women folks don't like her — too all-fired high-falutin 
for them. Kinder cherky little thing, but pooty. / call her 
pooty." 

Mr. Murse asked no further questions. Jowder listlessly 
took up the newspaper which Enoch had laid aside, and 
producing from his waistcoat pocket a pair of gold-bowed spec- 
tacles, set them astride his nose, and ran his eye slowly along 
the printed columns. Meanwhile Enoch Barron had risen 
from his seat ; and he now stood, hat in hand, near the door. 

"Going ? " asked Jowder, looking up. 

" Guess I'll slip over to the store a few minutes." 

** I'll go with you if you like," said Murse, quickly seizing 
his own hat. *' I want to buy some tobacco." 

Enoch was not anxious for Murse's company. But he could 
not very well say so. 

"I shall be back before you want to close up, Mr. Jowder," 
said Murse. Then he and his companion went out into the 
darkness and the mist. 

4 
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There was now a chilly wind blowing in from the bay, not 
yet strong enough to cut away the fog. No one was stirring 
in the village street But when they reached the store, at a 
distance marked only by a blur of light, they found several 
persons within, showing that others than themselves had been 
abroad during the evening. There was a man standing at the 
counter with his back towards Miurse and Enoch Barron as 
they entered, whom the noise of their entrance had impelled 
to face about. At this man Murse stared hard for a moment, 
then advanced, holding out his hand. 

" Hullo, Ike, old boy ! " he said, or rather shouted, so great 
was his excitement at beholding his old friend again. Then he 
winked at Enoch, who did not in the least understand him. 

Several pairs of Posett eyes were by this directed in a silent 
battery of astonishment upon the pair. As for Isaac Damon, 
he had turned ghastly pale ; his lips trembled, and the hand 
which he held out to Murse shook visibly. 

" Why — why," he stammered, " how — how d'ye do ? Glad 
to see you — very glad to see you.'' 

"You show it in your face," retorted Murse coolly. "Mr. 
Damon and me are old friends, gentlemen. You thought as 
much, didn't you, Mr. Barron ! " 

Enoch nodded grimly. His previous unshaped suspicions 
of Murse took distincter form. What did this man know of 
Isaac Damon's past — the past that was a sealed book to the 
people of Posett ? 

" Glad to see you," Damon repeated, with forced self-control. 
" Give me quite a start at first — hadn't no idea you was in 
these parts. An old friend of mine " 

"Joseph Murse, gentlemen. A very old friend of Ike 
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Damon's. Oh yes ! I know him ! " And he winked agaim 
at Enoch. 

" I'll look in on you to-morrow, Ike, when you ain*t so much 
engaged. Glad to see me any time, are you ? H'm ! I thought 
so ! Good-bye, Ike ; good-night, gentlemen." And he turned 
and left the store without once thinking of the tobacco he had 
wished to buy, so great was his pleasure at having met an old 
friend unexpectedly. 

The night seemed colder and blacker than ever when he 
reached the street. He looked seawards and saw the solitary 
light of a schooner anchored off the long pier. Moved by 
some indefinable impulse, he stumbled along the narrow passage 
between two weather-beaten buildings, and so gained the pier. 
The tide was coming in; the wind seemed to be freshening 
every moment, he thought, by the noise the waves made 
against the stones. The light of the schooner swayed tremu- 
lously. A single row-boat near by bumped with monotonous 
thuds against its wooden float. The man stood in silence 
several minutes ; then he turned about and regained the main 
street He was bewildered at first as to his direction; but 
presently the blurred light from the store windows reassured 
him, and he walked rapidly along in the direction of the 
hotel. 

"Back, eh?" asked Jowder, when he entered the office, 
not from any doubt on the subject, but merely as a sufficiently 
cordial greeting. 

" I want to go to bed," said Murse. " Shall I take this 
lamp ? " 

And without waiting for an answer he closed the door 
behind him. 



CHAPTER VI. 

MISS DAMON AT HOME. 

THE house of Mr. Isaac Damon quite equalled in elegance 
any of the new houses on Tom's Point. Posett people 
in general merely owned rambling storey-and-a-half cottages, 
duly set off from the road by trim little gardens bisected by a 
narrow path to the front door. But Mr. Damon's house stood 
back from the road at a more magnificent distance, being 
reached by a gravelled drive that swept in long curves beneath 
the maples. It was built in the modern ** Queen Anne " 
style, partly of wood, partly of brick, with multitudinous bay- 
windows, balconies, and patches of red roof. 

Mr. Damon's house was new, and Mr. Damon himself was 
so newly fitted to it that people were compelled to imagine it 
a misfit. When he lounged in the elegant breakfast-room at 
nine o'clock in the morning, it was always with a certain sense 
of neglected duty. The attempt to become a gentleman ol 
leisure embarrassed him considerably. On this particular 
morning he seemed more uneasy than usual. Perhaps the joy 
of having unexpectedly met a very old friend the night before 
had upset his nervous system. 

The room held two persons besides its owner. These were 
Miss Mira Damon and her younger sister Louise. Mira rathei 
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threw in the shade her sister — a plain, sharp-eyed girl, whom 
her mother in a fit of sentiment had christened Louise Mabel. 
"A ridiculous name — for her!" Mira had often thought, im- 
plying that the soft syllables would have beconae some one else 
better. 

*'Now, what /think, pa,'* Miss Mira was saying. 

But first her elaborate morning toilet must be mentioned — a 
cashmere garment, elaborately ruffled, of a delicate lilac in 
colour, profusely trimmed with lace. 

"Now, what /think, pa, is this : that if he remains in Posett 
several days, it is no more than right that we should offer him 
some attention." 

"We don't know him, nor anything about him, and I'm 
sure we're not obliged to become his entertainers," put in 
Louise, before her father had time to speak. 

"Now, Lou, that isn't so. To be sure we were never 
introduced to him exactly. But I know he is a valuable 
acquaintance. He moves in the best Salem society " 

" Did he tell you so ? " 

" No ; if he had, I should have known he was not telling the 
truth. He has the unassuming but exquisite manners that all 
persons of real rank " 

" Nonsense ! " 

"Oh, he's no slouch!" declared Mr. Damon. ** I could 
see that." 

"And you agree with me, pa? " 

"Well," said Mr. Damon, diplomatically aiming to please 
both daughters by his decision, ** Louisy's idea is very nateral, 
and in her place I think I should have felt just so. But she 
ain't seen him as we have. Speaking generally," said Mr. 
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Damon, with a peculiar leer at his elder daughter, " I think 
it would be well to show him some little notice. If he*s a full 
hand, perhaps we can rake the pot." 

" Pa ! " cried Mira, " what language. And don't say 
* notice.' " But there was something in her gaze that answered 
her father's leer. 

" What is ' raking the pot ' ? " asked Louise. 

" Oh, never mind," said her father. ** I thought perhaps 
rtiis Mr. Carver had taken a fancy to some one. 'Twould be a 
good thing ; it couldn't help taking us all right into high life." 

" Pa, don't be vulgar," said Mira with a blush, which had 
not exactly the colour of ingenuousness. 

" H'm ! " sneered Louise. " I supposed Mira wanted a 
young man to beau her around I " 

"Well, and if I do!" exclaimed Mira, who never made 
false pretences where frankness seemed a necessity. **I'm sure 
there ain't any young men in Posett that / care to associate 
with. I might as well live in Patagonia." 

"Why, Miry," said her father in an aggrieved tone, "I 
don't see how you can find fault. I've spent enough money 
on you " 

" You don't understand, pa. Of course I appreciate your 
kindness; you are just the dearest pa in all the world." 
Thereupon the affectionate little creature ran up to him and 
gave him a kiss. 

" Mira won't be happy unless she sees Mount Desert this 
summer," observed Louise bluntly, feeling quite certain as to 
the finale of the little domestic comedy playing before her eyes. 

" It's for you, pa. You don't want to live here all the time, 
where there is no society." 
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Louise thought that she remembered the time when Mira 
had been very proud to be noticed by the doctor's wife. But 
that was in the bygone years of extreme youthfulness — and 
poverty. 

" I dunno," said Mr. Damon dubiously. " A change is a 
good thing sometimes. Mustn't get into the same old rut 
allers, you know. We — m mayn't want to live in Posett long, 
anyhow." He had risen from his chair, and was moving in- 
definitely back and forth between it and the breakfast-table. 
" I dunno — I dunno," he repeated, rubbing his chin thought- 
fiiUy. 

"But how much pleasanter 'twould be for you, pa, to get 
away from here." 

" Would it ? So it might." He rubbed his chin again and 
looked hard at Mira. She felt from his motions that something 
had happened to disturb his serenity and that he was debating 
whether to let her know or not. She was confident of finding 
out in time ; she had a way^ of being in his secrets. She knew 
a good deal more about his New York experiences than the 
people of Posett did ; she had not been there with him for 
nothing. 

"There's no fun to be got out of these poky country people," 
pouted Mira, apparently unmindful of her father's abstracted 
mood. 

" Like ourselves," suggested Louise. 

" Lou, how disagreeable you are ! Of course it is different 
now." 

" Yes, Miry," said Mr. Damon thoughtfully, " there's a good 
deal in what you say. I've been thinking myself that a new 
deal all round might be a good thing." 
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" Of course," said Mira plaintively. ** I don't deny that I*d 
like to go to Mount Desert very much. But I can have a 
better time here than you, pa ; because there are young people 
— of a certain sort. And it won't be bad this summer — if we 
can get acquainted." 

'* I thought you said you would rather live in Patagonia," 
remarked Louise. 

" Lou, how provoking you are ! You just sit and listen, and 
wait for an opportunity to pick me up ! *' 

It will be seen by this that Louise was a sort of uneasy 
conscience to her sister. 

" But this Mr. Carver," put in Mr. Damon, recurring to the 
original subject of conversation. " I rather thipk we'd ought 
to show him some notice. We might ask him in to supper." 

" No ; that would be hardly proper, would it ? " asked 
Mira anxiously. The fine perception of what is fitting had 
not come to her by right of birth or breeding. 

"Oh, well, I'll sort o* fall in with him, and ask him in, 
or something," was Mr. Damon's indefinite promise. "I'll 
manage it delicately ; I won't let on that you know anything 
about it" 

Mira was with good reason distrustful of her father's 
delicacy, but she did not express her distrust. Mr. Winslow 
Carver was probably , a*, very desirable acquaintance for a 
Posett girl ; h^rC was secure in the social position she was 
aiming to,T^n. Her beai^ and'her wealth were the agents 
she relied on'-fe the stri|gglej,on Mr. Carver it was merely 
her beauty that she intended should work a charm. If such 
scheming as this setems rather bare-faced m Mira Damon, it 
must be remembered that she is not the only pretty girl 
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whose wits must compensate her for the disadvantage under 
which the accident of birth has placed her. But Mira did 
not intend to seem to force her society upon the young man ; 
she had gauged at least his external qualities sufficiently to 
know that she must not appear to him forward or ill-bred. 
His attitude toward her would necessarily be critical ; he had 
been trained in a rigid school of well-bred social prejudices. 
But beneath his calm politeness and gravity of demeanour 
there was a good deal of the democratic regard for beauty 
and grace which youth is apt to feel. Mira knew that young 
men were not unwilling to be governed by the ravishing 
glances of her own adorable blue eyes ; she had tried already 
these simple experiments upon such young men as Posett 
afforded. The young women of Posett considered her quite 
a detestable person. 

It was a pity that all her innocent scheming should be in 
vain, Mr. Carver having left Posett that morning ! 
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CHAPTER VII. 

VERY OLD FRIENDS. 

HALF an hour later on this same fair April morning, 
Mira had changed her morning dress for a dark-green 
riding-habit of exquisite fit, and a bewitching beaver hat. She 
now stood on the granite block at the foot of the front steps, 
waiting to mount the pretty chestnut mare which th^\^oom 
was bringing around from the stables. She sprang into the 
saddle with the light-heartedness of a girl who has not a 
care in the world, and cantered briskly down the winding 
drive, followed at a proper distance by the groom. The 
dainty little mare tossed her head and shook the bit for 
pure joy, pricking up her ears and shying a bit as she passed 
the high stone posts and turned down the road towards 
Marmion village. 

The grass was fresh and green along the roadside, wet 
with the vanished mists, and gleaming in the sun. The early 
leaf-buds on the trees were bursting their brown prisons ; the 
red tassels of the maples glowed and burned in the sweet 
warm air. But was there anything in all the fair April day 
more beautiful to gaze upon than this one girl cantering 
along through the low Posett woods? The sensation of 
making an adorable picture, even if there were no one to 
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see, gave Mira herself greater satisfaction than to drink in 
the fragrant beauty of the morning. She never cared much 
about communion with nature; that was less tangible than 
communion with one's friends or one's looking-glass. This 
girl had blue eyes of irresistible witchery, and shining golden 
hair, and a delicate oval face, and exquisitely-chiselled lips; 
and as she rode through the sunlit woods one might have 
addressed her almost as some exquisite vision from another 
sphere; certainly one's imagination would have lifted her 
above the common uses of humanity. Mira would have laughed 
outright to be thus idolised. Just now she was wondering 
if a bottle-green satine would not become her; a moment 
since she had been hoping there would be charlotte-russe for 
dessert. But she did not concern herself only with such 
trivial matters as these. The questions she most frequently 
asked herself still concerned Mr. Carver. How long would 
he stay in Posett? Would he come to the house to-night? 
How old was he? What were his friends like? Was he 
really very rich? Perhaps she would have to go to Mount 
Desert after all. Or Saratoga — would not society there be 
less exclusive than anywhere else? Mira Damon might be 
vain, but she was sensible enough to know that if she would 
enter fashionable life every step of the advance must be hotly 
combated. She knew just what her beauty was worth, to 
be sure; she also realised the disadvantages it must over^ 
come. Well, she would be very careful of herself, and 
undergo no more dissipation than was necessary ; her beauty 
must keep its flower for years to come. She did not intend 
to be laid on the shelf at the end of a season or two. Many 
girls had ruled their little coteries for a few months. But she 
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was to be a piquant exception to a humdrum rule. It was 
such reflections as these that distracted Mira's attention from 
the charms of this fresh sweet April morning. 

Her meditations were suddenly interrupted. She had not 
observed, as she rode along, a man walking towards her. 
But he was looking intently enough at her. Just a moment 
before she would otherwise have passed him he stepped into 
the middle of the road. This movement on his part caused 
the mare to shy. The man grasped at the curb-rein, bringing 
her to a sudden stop, that gave Mira an unpleasant lurch. 
She looked up and met the man's glance with a blanched 
countenance and a sudden scream. The groom, catching 
sight of the occurrence, urged his horse into a swinging 
gallop, and came thundering down upon them. 

" Send that man back 1 " cried the stranger, meanwhile 
trying to soothe the restive mare by stroking her neck. " By 
God, if you don't listen to me now, Mira Damon, I'll tell 
your story all over Posett." 

For a moment the blue eye% of the girl flashed back angry 
defiance at the dark and stem eyes of the speaker; but 
something in his gaze at length abashed her. Just as the 
groom was almost abreast of them she turned in her saddle 
and waved him back. 

"You may go back. I wish to speak with this — this 
person." 

The groom brought his horse up with a jerk, and turned 
back with a puzzled look, not before he had caught a glimpse 
of the scornful, jeering smile on the stranger's face. Who 
was this bold fellow who had seized upon Miss Damon's 
bridle-rein, and with whom she now wished to parley ? Well, 
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it was none of his business; he had only to obey orders. 
But it looked queer at any rate. Well, these Damons were 
a queer set ! So he ambled back towards Posett a few 
hundred feet, and allowed his horse to nibble at the tender 
grass by the roadside. 

" Now what have you to say to me, sir ? " demanded Miss 
Damon fiercely. But the pale look of terror on her face 
belied the boldness of her speech. And now her eyes avoided 
his, and she was trembling, too. 

"Nothing much. Only as you don't seem to know my 
name, I'll tell you." 

" What have you to say to me ? " repeated Mira. Was 
she trembling from fright or from rage? And why did she 
bite her pretty delicate lips so savagely ? 

" Look here, Mira Damon, it's rather silly of you to put 
on that high and mighty air. Just get down off your horse 
and listen to what I have to say." 

" Thank you, I can hear very well where I am." 

" Get down off that horse, I say ! Do you know who I am 
— ^and what you are ? Why don't you mind me ? " 

Truth to tell, the girl was rendered incapable of action for 
the moment by fright at the sudden passion in his words and 
the quick fury in his face. When now he offered her his 
hand to alight, she slapped at it resentfully; then she burst 
into tears and sprang lightly to the ground. 

" Why should you treat me like this ? " she sobbed. 
"What are you going to do with me?" 

" You look very pretty when you cry, Mira. I don't care, 
of course : only it rather gives you away to that man there." 

Mira immediately placed herself in such a position that her 
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horse intercepted the view of this possible spectator; even 
in the present stress of circumstances she could devise means 
of circumvention, 

" I will hear what you have to say," she said. 

"That's a very sensible resolution, Mira Damon. Well, 
what I Ve got to say can be said in few words. I'm not 
going to be shoved aside, that's all. You must treat me as 
I have a right to be treated, considering all that's passed 
between us." 

" You needn't talk about that I " She was nervously 
slashing her riding-whip back and forth, regardless of the 
restiveness of her pretty chestnut mare. She had turned her 
face away from Murse ; there still lingered traces of tears in 
her eyes, and a hot blush suffused her cheeks. 

"Damn it, I'll talk about — just whatever I want to talk 
about. There's no use in mincing matters. Either do what 
I tell you, or — well, I'll let you imagine the consequences." 
He bent toward her with a sneering grimace. "You have 
a lively imagination, and you can put it to use. Will you 
agree ? " 

" That depends on what you ask." 

" No, by God, it don't Mira Damon I " And the scowl 
upon the never very agreeable countenance of Mr. Murse was 
a very ugly scowl indeed. 

"Will you be so kind as not to swear about it?" The 
girl's lips were tightly compressed. There was a wild light 
of hatred in her eyes. 

" Oh yes, I'll be so kind ! " replied Murse brutally. " I 
mustn't offend those fine ears, must I ? You ain't any longer 
the miserable " 
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"Stop!" she cried, stamping her foot. She suddenly 
confronted him with that wild look. "You will 4rive me 
crazy ! You will ruin me for ever if you go on like this ! 

Oh, I could " 

" No doubt you'd shoot me dead, if you happened to have 
a revolver at hand," interrupted Murse coolly. " But never 
mind; I won't talk about the past if it distresses you. We 
will confine ourselves to the future — won't we, Mira dear ? 
How natural that sounds, don't it ? '^ 

Again she turned from him, and hid her face in the horse's 
mane. ** Oh, go on, go on, if you have the heart of a man ! " 
" Oh yes, Mira dear, I have a heart — quite as big as yours, 
I should imagine. But to come to business. You know what 
you^ve done ; you know what your father's done ; you know 
how much I know about you both. Don't you ? " 
" Of course I do ! " she murmured huskily. 
" Well, then, to come to the second point You and the 
old man have come here with your pile, and set up for cock 
of the walk. That's natural enough. You've made a good 
deal of money, and I know how you've made it That 
needn't prevent you spending as you like, need it ? Oh no, 
I've no objection ! " 

" Well ? " she said, after a moment's pause. 
" I don't care a copper how you spend your money. You 
can live on the fat of the land if you want. Only 'twould 
be strange if I wanted to live on the fat of the land too, 
wouldn't it?" 

" What does all this mean ? Do you ask me for money ? 
Here, take my purse — there's money in it — I don't know how 
much. I'll send you more. Only let me go now ! " 
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** Not so fast, my sweet Mira ! I saw your father last night - 
I didn't say anything then ; probably he expects me this morn- 
ing. In fact, I was on my way to your house when I had the 
pleasure of meeting you. I think you'll do better than he." 

" What do you want ? " 

*' I want you to promise two things." 

" Well ? " 

** First, that when I write to you or your father for money 
I shall get it. Do you promise ? " 

" Yes, unless you mean to call for so much as to make us 
beggars." 

" Didn't I say I was willing you should live on the fat of the 
land? All I want is my fair share. And if I don't get 
it " 

** You needn't threaten. I promise you that" 

" Very well Now this is the second condition : you are not 
to marry without my consent." 

" What right have you to ask this ? " Again she had faced 
him with flashing eyes, and again turned away in mortification 
and resentment before his answering glance. 

" Oh, well, we won't talk about rights, Mira dear," sneered 
Mr. Murse. " We understand each other very welL I don't 
care whether you flirt with fools or not; marrying is quite 
another matter." 

" I'll never make such a promise — never ! *' 

**A11 right. Good-bye." He bowed low, with an air of 
deference no less ghastly than farcical Then he turned away. 

" Stop ! " cried Mira desperately, pulling so heavily on the 
bridle-rein in her hand that the little mare swerved and 
pranced. " Whoa, Mufifet," she said soothingly. 
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Murse had already gone several steps in the direction of 
Posett. He now returned to her side. 

"You're the sensible girl I took you for/* he said with 
candid approval. "Now, just dry your eyes, and *monty o 
shiwaV as the French fellows say, and youll be right. No, 
there's one thing first." 

"What's that?" 

"A kiss, Mira ! " 

"You brute! you scoundrel! I won't! I'd rather die 

first I " 

"That's complimentary to me, now, ain't it?" grinned Mr. 
Murse. "Well, if you'd rather die, you'd rather have me go 
back on the agreement we just made. Handy sort of agree- 
ment that ; there's only one party bound by it." 

" Do you mean to say that you won't do as you said ? " 
The girl was trembling with excitement from head to foot. 
She had broken her riding-whip between the dainty fingers that 
seemed too delicate to crush an egg shell. 
' " Won't you kiss me, then, Mira dear ? " 
! " There ! " she cried, yielding with revulsion. " I wish my 
lips were poison for your sake ! " 

" No doubt you'd kill me if you could. Women have done 
that sort of thing when they were too closely cornered. But I 
feel tolerably. safe, so long as your man's at hand." 

This allusion recalled the girl to her situation. She must 
not allow the intense excitement of the moment to betray her 
secret to her father's servant. So now she hastily remounted, 
disdaining Murse's assistance. The mare pawed the ground 
restlessly, anxious to be off. She turned her head home- 
wards. 

5 
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** Ain't you going to continue your ride, darling ? " 

** How soon will you leave Posett ? To-day ? " she asked, 
disregarding his question. 

" That depends upon how soon you can get me the money. 
I'll have to think over how much I want. Perhaps I had 
better see your father to-night." 

" For God's sake, Joseph Murse, leave Posett at once ! " 
There was a piteous appeal in the words ; there was no longer 
contempt or anger or defiance. 

" Well, I sha'n't leave it for yours ! '* was the retort. 
" You're looking quite charming ! " he added ; " I've a good 
mind not to give you up at all." 

Without further parley Miss Damon tightened the reins, and 
the mare broke into a gentle canter. 

" Good-bye, dearest Mira ! " called Murse after her. 

She urged her horse into a mad gallop, and dashed by the 
wondering groom. Her face was burning hot. She looked 
neither to the right nbr the left ; it seemed to her as if every^ 
one she met could read her secret On she galloped, turne( 
in the great stone gate, dismounted at the side entrance, an( 
hurried to her own chamber. It was many hours before she 
left it again. She would listen neither to her father's nor hei 
sister's protestations. She had a headache, she said; shd 
locked herself in and would not see them. There was no one 
by to hear the words of rage and scorn ; there was no one to 
see her tears and hot blushes. Alone she fought with her 
humiliation. Was the life that had seemed so fair to end in 
clouds and darkness ? What shameful Nemesis had overtaken 
her at last? She pitied herself; she hated her oppressor. 
She blamed no one but the man who had so degraded her ; 
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■he felt herself a victim of a cruel persecution. Would God 
Mie were an innocent victim ! 

But were there no winds in all the world to carry the sound 
I of her sighs and sobs to a quiet old house in Washington 
-Square ? 



CHAPTER YIII. 

" HOW HAVE I OFFENDED YOU ? '* 

THERE came a shining morning in June when a little 
party of friends aboard the yacht Madcap beheld the 
roofs and towers of the shabby water-side Salem grow dim in 
the distance, only the great gilt eagle on the custom-house 
flashing a farewell to them as they sailed. Then turning, they 
could see beyond Marblehead Neck the open ocean, a broad 
band of silver light A fresh, strong wind came driving in 
from the south-east; and as the waves broke against her 
bows, the trim little craft dipped graciously to the white-handed 
salute of the, wind-swept sea. The Madcap was a schooner- 
rigged boat, built for speed no less than safety. Now all sail 
was set, and she lay over on her beam-ends in a fashion 
calculated to alarm the inexperienced. In the eyes of her 
owner there was never a stauncher yacht She had just been 
overhauled and repaired, newly painted without and within. 
A word or two must indicate her internal arrangements. 
There was a cabin aft, cosily furnished. Adjoining this 
cabin were four state-rooms with double berths. Forward were 
the bunks of the skipper and his mate and the cook, besides 
a galley, whose complete but diminutive arrangements for 
housekeeping excited the admiration of lady visitors. Such 
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was the yacht which was now to carry our Salem friends 
to Posett, 

" You have never taken a voyage like this before, have you, 
Grace? '* asked Winslow Carver, coming to leeward, where the 
girl sat silent and motionless. The other ladies had gone 
below ; the cares of getting settled yet occupied their minds. 
Getting adjusted to one's surroundings seems always difficult 
to a woman, it was characteristic of Grace Winthrop*s 
heedless disposition that she should now be upon deck 
watching the white caps shining in the sun. 

" No, I have not been in boats much," said she briefly. It 
seemed to the young man that she avoided his gaze. 

" But you will enjoy it — I know you will, indeed," he said 
with conspicuous ardour. 

** Is it quite safe ? How the boat tips ! " 

Winslow smiled with the unconscious contempt which 
lovers of the sea exhibit on any question of safety. ** Oh, I 
assure you you need not fear that. There's no stauncher 
boat anywhere than the Madcap, This is not rough weather 
at all ; it is only because we have put on all sail that she 
careens so. Perhaps we had better take in the flying-jib and 
^ the gaflf-topsail." 

*' Pray do not trouble yourself on my account." There was 
an undertone of bitterness in the words. Almost as soon as 
she had spoken the girl saw that she had been rude. " You 
are very kind to think of it," she added. But she felt that 
she was making a tardy apology. 

Young Carver was magnanimous enough not to seem to 
mind her impulsive rudeness. There was a camp-chair near 
at hand ; he placed it by her side and seated himself. 
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"You will learn to like this," he said, "unless you are 
sea-sick." 

" Don't talk about that, please. I don't want to think about 
any more disagreeable things than I can help ! " 

Was it possible that this young girl was in a very bad 
temper? There was little friendliness in the dark eyes 
that met Winslow's glance with a cool, steady look. There 
had been little of the old sympathy between these two of 
late. How it had come about the young man did not know. 
At this moment, sitting beside her on the sunlit deck, he 
would have given a good deal to be restored to his former 
place in her favour; for they had become friends when 
Grace first came to Salem, although Alicia had disliked her, 
and even Mrs. Carver had felt that her impulsive and 
ungoverned ways might disturb that quiet household. That 
interest of Winslow's had been singularly frank and brotherly 
until the evening when, in the garden at Washington Square, 
he had taken her hands in his and kissed her. Then he knew 
that she might be a good deal more to him than sister or 
mother ; then he felt that he had grown to love her. In the 
days that followed she seemed to hold herself aloof from him ; 
she shrank from seeing him alone. He could not learn if she 
was beginning to care at all for him ; he thought quite other- 
wise, seeing how she avoided him. Nor was this attitude of 
hers unfriendliness at first ; but now it had come to be very 
nearly that. He had first seen the troubled and distant look 
that her eyes now always wore for him on the night of the 
dinner-party. He could remember, however, nothing that he 
had said or done then to give her pain. He had hardly 
spoken to her during the evening. Had that angered her? 
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It could not be. She must know that his seeming neglect 
had been the work of chance. Besides, she had held herself 
aloof from him; she had talked to other people, especially 
to Herr Geibel and to Mrs. Nevin; he had as much right 
to complain as she. And was she one to treasure for three 
whole weeks a possible slight? That was hardly in con- 
sonance with what he knew of her character. Her impulsive- 
ness might be a part of a sensitive temperament, but not of 
a morbid one. Had Alicia been right, then, in so often 
accusing her of coquetry? Had she grown tired of him? 
Was she vexed with him now, as he sat by her side on the 
deck of the Madcap ? It was quite essential that he should 
know. It did not seem to him at all strange that he should 
feel this interest in her attitude towards him. And when she 
spoke of disagreeable things he felt as if somehow she referred 
to him. That was the main reason why he went on to speak 
as he did. 

" I shall not trouble you by being disagreeable — if I were 
only sure what did not offend you." 

" It is of no consequence at all" 

" Ah, but it is of great consequence ! '* declared the young 
man with fervour. " I do not wish to distress you, Grace." 

" I have never said you distressed me." 

" That is precisely the trouble — you will say nothing what- 
ever to me. How have I offended you ? " 

The intensity of the question did not escape the ear of the 
listener. It did not seem to be sober regret, but passionate 
appeal. 

** You have not^— offended me." But there was little warmth 
or friendliness in the words. 
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It was her conspicuous coldness toward him that led 
Winslow into further intricacies of explanation. As a rule 
he avoided social complications of any kind. Men brought 
up as he had been often suffer needless discomfort because 
they are too well-bred to demand satisfaction. We may be 
sure it was an unusual impulse which led Winslow Carver to 
pursue a subject evidently unpalatable to his companion. He 
did not himself precisely recognise what this impulse was. 
The most acute observers are sometimes ludicrously blind in 
the problems their own lives present. 

" Have I not offended you?" he persisted. 

"What is that? I mean that white bird. See, there is a 
whole flock of them ! " 

" Mackerel-gulls 1 . . . But you must listen to me a 
moment, Grace. Is it not a pity that friends should be 
unhappy, because — because '* 

" You take it for granted that I am unhappy." She turned 
her face away as she spoke. Her voice was metallic, in- 
different; he caught no glimpse of the dark, pathetic eyes. 

"No; I beg your pardon if I have assumed too much. 
You are not unhappy — you do not deserve to be. And if I 
am distressed because we are no longer friends *' 

" Why do you say we are no longer friends ? " she broke in 
impetuously. And now there was no indifference in her voice, 
but rather complaint, at once proud and passionate. " Oh, 
Winslow Carver, why will you say such hard things to me? 
Why have / lost the friend I thought I had once?" 

"You have not lost him, Grace. But why have you treated 
him so coldly and contemptuously? " 

**I wonder how you can ask me that?" cried the girl 
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indignantly. " I have not changed ; it is you. Oh, you have 
changed so much within the last three weeks ! You are no 
longer what I once believed you to be ! " 

At these words the young man's mood was transformed. 
To his feeling of dissatisfaction was added a sensation of 
anger. Perhaps if this weakness of human nature had not 
then manifested itself in him, the conversation might have 
ended in a real explanation. But the wanton tendency to ruin 
one's self, which has existed in man from CEdipus to Mr. 
TuUiver, was the motive which animated his reply. 

"If it has come to this, Miss Winthrop, that you must 
reproach me for imaginary faults, that you must tell me plainly 
you have lost your old confidence in me, — why, I have no 
answer to make." 

" Oh, you take my words all amiss I You do not understand 
meat all I" 

" I am sorry if that is so ! I will avoid misunderstanding 
you in the future ! ** 

There was a moment's silence. She leaned dejectedly 
against the rail. Something in her attitude smote Winslow to 
the quick. He already repented his bitterness toward her; 
morbid egoism was no part of his nature. He gently placed 
his hand on hers to say, " Forgive me, Grace. I am always 
too much your friend to want to quarrel." 

The girl was less generous than he. Generosity is at no 
time a striking characteristic of womankind. And now Grace 
did not respond at all to his frankness. She hastily snatched 
away her hand and rose from her seat 

" We will not discuss the matter any more, if you please. 
I do not know why you should persecute me with your 
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questions just because I am shut up with you in this boat 
and cannot escape the persecution." With this most unjust 
accusation she left him. 

Young Carver was stung to the quick with mortification and 
resentment. What mean suspicions she was capable of cherish- 
ing against him! How had he persecuted her? He felt 
bitterly her rudeness. He did not, like Sir Acton North, take 
refuge in the theory that women have principles of feeling and 
resolution contrary to man's conceptions. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
"in the teeth of the hard glad weather." 

Now the Madcap was about to tack, and at the skipper's 
request Winslow went to the wheel, while the sheets 
were loosened, and the sails flapped in the wind a moment, 
and then veered about with a movement which brought the 
boat from off her port to her starboard beam. This motion 
not only caused a variation in the incline of the boat, but also 
in the attitude of a young man just at that moment ascending 
the companion-way. This young man was precipitated side 
wards upon the deck with considerable violence, and his 
freshly-lit cigar knocked from his mouth. 

** Damn ! " cried the victim of the Madcap's movement, with 
more vigour than elegance. Then he picked himself up and 
reached for his cigar. It was still lighted, and he replaced it 
between his lips. 

" Well, by Jove ! " said the young man, coming aft, " that 
was a sudden knock-down." 

" You haven't your sea-legs on yet," responded Carver. 

" Gad ! I should say I hadn*t ! And I am in for a week 
of this thing, am I ? How long does it take to go to Posett ? '* 

" Not a week, if we have any wind — perhaps not more than 
three days. But we may get into a dead calm." 
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" A pleasing prospect that I I hope we shall find enough 
to do. You mustn't let us die of dulness." 

Winslow did not especially like to be thus reminded of his 
duties as host even by an intimate friend. But this young 
Mr. Richard Woodberry was too facile a person to consider 
at length delicate social abstractions. Years of acquaintance 
with a whole bevy of Mira Damons and Grace Winthrops 
would not have made him one whit introspective. Few men 
are so incapable of delicacy of social judgment as those who 
happen to be the brilliant centre of a social group. Perhaps 
Mr. Woodberry was not exactly the glass of fashion and the 
mould of form in Salem, but he was a sufficiently popular 
person to have considerable social importance. 

" The voyage will not be a long one," said Winslow. " If 
this breeze holds we shall be off Highland Light by midnight." 

" Oh, well, there's no hurry, you know," said Richard, in- 
consistently contradicting his previous fears of dulness. ** By 
Jove, this is pleasant, isn't it ? " 

Just at this moment there was another /diversion. The 
head of Alicia Carver appeared above the level of the deck, 
followed by the shoulders, waist, and whole body of that 
admirable woman. Then Mrs. Carver came into view, fol- 
lowed by Fanny Elsmore. Almost unconsciously, one of the 
young men looked for a fourth person who did not appear at all. 

" Here are the ladies," announced Woodberry, as if he alone 
had discovered them. " I shall have to go further aft to finish 
my cigar." 

" It is too bad to drive you out, Mr. Woodberry ! " cried 
Fanny. ** / don't object in the least to your cigar." 

" Perhaps, then, you will come aft with me ? " 
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She hesitated a moment, and glanced at Winslow. There 
was an abstracted look in his eyes; he seemed hardly con- 
scious of her presence. From his attitude she gained a decision. 

** Oh yes, I will come — if I can ever get there." 

Woodberry extended his arm. "You can at least attempt it.'' 

With a penetrating glance of her fine grey eyes she accepted 
the proffered aid. Winslow had by this time regained his full 
consciousness ; he was looking directly at her as she raised her 
-face to Woodberry's. Did the remembrance of her swift and 
subtle glances one evening not so very long ago come to him 
then? What ^ was it that made him think, "That girl is a 
deliberate flirt"? Then he coloured up as if he had said this 
thing aloud, and every one present had heard him; and, feeling 
that perhaps he was doing Miss Elsmore grave injustice, he 
mentally retracted his hasty judgment. A little while ago he 
had begun to believe ill of Grace Winthrop. Now Grace was 
almost restored to her old position in his esteem ; she seemed 
exalted by a comparison with Fann)^ It would not have 
flattered Fanny had she known this. Was the fine flower of 
Salem society to be reckoned below a mere girl, whose manners 
were very imperfect, and whose temperament was the reverse 
of conventional ? Such a thought never ruffled Fanny's well- 
bred egoism. 

So now, as she walked off" with Richard Woodberry, Fanny 
was hoping that her elaborate artifice would not be lost upon 
Winslow. And it was not, though if she had known its full 
effect she might have wished it had been. 

" I think this is perfectly delightful," murmured Fanny to 
her companion. " I enjoy sailing so much." 

" So do I. I'm never sick, either. Are you ? " 
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" Oh no, indeed ! Never ! " 

Woodberry arranged two camp-chairs and carefully draped 
Miss Elsmore's shawl about her shoulders. 

"Under proper conditions, you know," suggested he. "You 
would not always like sailing, of course ? " 

** Oh yes I Why not ? " Again the beautiful eyes appealed 
to his. 

"None so blind as those who won't see. Miss Fanny, 
Didn't you know that I wanted a compliment?" 

" How could I?" asked Fanny innocently. "And if you 
are going to talk of compliments, is it not I who should feel 
complimented ? " 

" You are too modest altogether. Now there's no modesty 
in my make-up." 

" Oh, I think you're horrid !" 

" Thanks. Gad, I think so myself ! But what of it ? The 
horrid people have attained all the successes in this world." 

"Now you are becoming satirical." It certainly was un- 
intentional satire on Fanny's part to dignify her companion's 
jocoseness by that name. 

" Well, life's a vast joke — ^if you can look at it so. Some 
people believe in sentiment, or think they do. Our sentiments, 
however, are mostly such as will get us ahead in the world." 

" You're an awful sceptic ! " 

" Beg pardon, but I'm not a sceptic at all. I take things 
more simply and seriously than most people. I see things as 
they are. Other folks merely keep up the great sham of life 
by pretending what no one believes in." 

" Well, if you're not a sceptic you're a cynic ; and that's 
just as bad." 
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"Oh, now, that's the way with you people. We philo- 
sophers are never right, of course." It was certainly amusing 
to hear this callow exponent of cheap cynicism calling himself 
a philosopher. " But I merely look at things as they are. 
Sometimes I find them immensely ludicrous. Of course, if 
you go into moral questions, people will say there is enough 
to keep one serious. That isn't the best way, however. It's 
easier to laugh at the world than to reform it. Now you 
people of sentiment attempt to reform it, and merely get your 
trouble for your pains." 

** What if we do ? " Perhaps Fanny's identification of her- 
self with the sentimentalists was no less absurd than Wood- 
berr/s claim to be considered a philosopher. 

Winslow Carver was too much occupied with his own 
reflections to scan the two very closely. His indefinable 
repulsion to Miss Elsmore was by no means growing less with 
time. He had never especially liked her ; and when she had 
been distinctly presented before his mind's eye as his possible 
wife, he had begun to harbour against her a feeling of actual 
dislike. Perhaps this was inconsistent. It is an inconsistency 
common to many men. 

Miss Alicia was more observant than her brother. She bad 
been scanning her friend's behaviour to Woodberry, and found 
in it much to disapprove. There had never been many points 
of sympathy between Alicia and Fanny, and of late their 
relations had perceptibly altered from friendly good-nature to 
mere amiable tolerance. It would be hard to say which of 
the two had been responsible for the change. Perhaps it was 
Winslow's growing indiflference to Fanny which had influenced 
bis sister's feelings. If Alicia had really looked for a marriage 
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between them, it would have been fairer to blame Winsjow for 
their altered relations. Fanny's apparent coolness had been 
the direct result of his. The change, if there were one, was 
so slight that Grace Winthrop believed all the time that they 
were as good as engaged to each other. Perhaps it was 
Grace's personal feeling that blinded her perceptions. Alicia's 
views were wholly untinged by sentiment; she had simply 
looked forward indifferently to their marriage, and she did 
not relish a new turn of the kaleidoscope of fate. At all 
events the suspicion that her brother^s future wife might be 
flirting with another young man considerably ruffled her sense 
of dignity. 

" How very interesting the conversation of the young people 
appears to be ! " remarked Alicia presently, with a sharp side 
glance at her brother. 

** Indeed ! " murmured Winslow absently. At that moment 
he was wondering what it was that kept Grace below so long. 
Was it anger with him? How had he vexed her? Perse- 
cuting her 1 That unfortunate phrase rankled deep in the 
young man's breast. 

"You don't seem to be much interested." 

" No ; why should I be ? " 

" Oh, I don't know why you should be," retorted Alicia. 
"Fanny will do as she pleases, I suppose." 

" I do not know any reason for interfering with her. She 
is our guest ; she has perfect liberty to do as she likes." 

« Oh, indeed ! " 

"It's very foolish, Alicia," said Winslow impatiently, "to 
go on so about her. Why shouldn't she like Dick's company. 
He's usually a favourite with the ladies." 
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" But would you prefer to have him a favourite with Fanny 
Elsmore?" questioned Alicia, coming pretty directly to the 
point. 

Her brother knew what she was thinking. He reddened, 
uncomfortably at the implication; he would begin really to 
dislike Fanny if she were to be flung in his face on every 
possible occasion. 

"I don't care whether she likes him or not." And he 
turned away and went forward to give an order to the skipper 
to shorten sail. 

The wind was rapidly freshening. The whole face of the 
sea was covered with white caps. At every plunge of the 
boat showers of spray dashed over the bows. It soon became 
necessary to take in both jibs, and take a reef in the mainsail 
and foresail. 

The thumping of the waves against the side and the uneasy 
motion — more noticeable below than on deck — were what 
drove Grace at last from her state-room. She had begun to 
feel quite dizzy ; so she slowly ascended the companion-way, 
clinging firmly to the rail. As soon as she had gained the 
deck the fresh air revived her. She was not one to yield 
to idle fears, and now that she had become a little used to 
the leeward dip of the boat, she was enjoying greatly this 
flying trip. 

" In the teeth of the hard glad weather, 
In the blown wet face of the sea.*' 

The words rang musically in her ears. And now there 
were other bits of the same strong melody in the hiss and 
splash of these wild waves. 

6 
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" The wind is as iron that rings. 

The foam-heads loosen and flee ! 
It swells and welters and swings, 
The pulse of the tide of the sea. 

" Will they tie the winds in a tether. 
Put a bit in the jaws of the sea ? 
While three men hold tf^ther 
The kingdoms are less by three." 

Yes, here only was one free from the brooding troubles of 
life. The white sail may cany her where it will. It would 
seem almost sweet to end one's days in this glad moment. 
The bright flashing waves would be cool and soft on this fair 
June morning. Were these strange thoi^hts ? But she was 
an impulsive girl, and she had been indulging in a quiet crying- 
spell while she was below. Presently her dark imaginings 
will vanish, and she will seem exuberantly happy; and 3 
certain young man will be wondering if all the pathetic sadness 
of that appeal to him was only sweet mockery. Now she is 
hardly conscious of his presence : only the words of the song 
are still in her fancies. 

" Let the wind shake our flag like a feather. 
Like the plumes of the foam of the sett ! 
While three men hold together 
The kingdoms are less by three." 

This was the attitude of the little group. Alicia had settlefl 
herself down to read the latest sermon of her idol, the 
Reverend Marcus Wild. These precious productions of his 
were regularly published under the title of " Nonentity Pulpit," 
and distributed to the public for the paltry sum of five cents. 
Just now Alicia was pondering over the reverend gentlenBm^ J] 
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Statement that we were dependent upon the Bible for no 
essential moral truth ; she did not know -if she were wilHng 
to go so far as that Fanny and her companion were appa- 
rently interested only in each other. Mrs. Carver held some 
crochet-work in her lap, but she paid more attention tOilhe 
distant horizon landward. Grace was looking down at the 
hissing waves ; and Winslow was regarding her curiously from 
time to time, though at a considerable distance. 

Still the Madcap plunged forward through the sunlit waves. 
They were oflf Point Shirley now, and there was a glimpse of 
Boston Harbour and many white sails dotting the horizon. It 
was too bad to leave this scene behind for the sake of the 
lunch for which the keen sea air had given them marvellous 
appetite. But even in the little cabin an old refrain was 
tunning through the heads of one of them. , 




CHAPTER X. 

MISTAKEN IDEAS. 

IT was not strange that Winslow Carver should fail to 
comprehend Grace's attitude toward him ; she herself 
hardly knew what that attitude was. Ever since one April 
evening in the garden, when he had drawn her face towards 
his and his lips had touched hers, there had been on her part 
a silent shrinking from him. She did not admit to her own 
thoughts that her feelings were at all altered; it was not a 
matter to reason about ; her sympathies alone were concerned. 
And her avoidance of him was not a fixed decision, but an 
intuitive impulse. She liked him no less ; possibly she loved 
him more. She did not dare look into her heart to see how 
she regarded him. Perhaps if there had been no Fanny 
Elsmore in existence these doubts would never have arisen ; 
for Grace knew in what direction Winslow's course had been 
mapped out by others. It was a fine sense of honour which 
led her to take the unspoken resolution never to interfere with 
these plans, however foolish or distasteful they might seem to ' 
her. In this resolution there may have been some personal 
pique. No one's motives are wholly single ; much unconscioiis 
deceit lurks in the best of us. Yet, making all deductioiu^ . 
there was something admirable in Grace's conduct. So tKXj^ ^ 
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however, her motives had been based upon imagined con- 
siderations. She had no real proof that Winslow cared for 
Fanny Elsmore; on the other hand, his unspoken homage 
to herself was becoming daily more marked. It had not yet 
gained access to the glare of the domestic eye, but the girl 
herself knew of it. A second scene in the garden, in which 
she had not been participant but spectator, confirmed her in 
her resolution to avoid Winslow, and added to her thoughts 
of him a feeling of shame and indignation. She had not loved 
him ; her emotion had been too delicate, too evanescent, to 
be comprehended in so definite a word ; nor was her feeling 
about Fanny jealousy, though she had always felt a dislike 
for her. She could not approve Winslow's choice; she did 
not think her worth so much love or regard. She said to 
herself that Fanny was a selfish woman, and that she really 
cared very little for the young man, except as a marriage with 
him might be of use to her. Of course this impetuous in- 
experienced girl was wrong in her conjectures ; of course the 
world at large was right, as it always is in such cases. What 
silly notions had got into her head ! Yet she kept on being 
sick at heart whenever she thought of what she had seen that 
evening in the garden. Again the hot blushes came into 
her cheeks. At first she thought only of Fanny as the cause ; 
then more and more her anger deepened against Winslow. 
She treated him coldly and haughtily, though she felt this 
to be unreasonable. Her mood was a wretched one to be in. 
She was conscious of being miserable, and she saw no way 
out of her misery. Her wretchedness was now wholly a 
matter of impulse; and that interview on the deck of the 
Madcaps which had so greatly confused the young man, had 
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no less bewildered herself. She had gone down into the 
cabin and locked herself in her state-room and cried because 
she was unhappy; but she could not have told why her 
, feelings had reached such a point as this. There was a little 
rift within the lute, and it was ever widening. Now there 
' were discords ; by-and-by there would be only silence, and 
no more music for ever. 

Was this sensitive girl acting the part of a fool in feeling so 
keenly these altered relations ? Very likely she was. Young 
Carver had not behaved at all badly; he was honestly 
trying to be friends with her again, and she had repulsed 
him with petulance. Why should his making love to Miss 
Elsmore disgrace him? Grace could not have answered 
that question ; but the gulf remained between these two for 
all that. 

It is of course well known to the reader that the young man 
was not aware what the prime factor in this unpleasant problem 
was. He knew nothing at all of Grace's feelings towards 
Fanny ; nor did he once suspect that Grace believed his own 
sentiments to be other than they were. He did not know 
much about women's ways in general ; and having very plainly 
told his mother that he did not intend to make love to Fanny^ 
he dimly imagined that somehow Alicia and Grace must know 
all about it. 

" It is of no consequence to me," he had said, wheti his 
mother had spoken of inviting Fanny to Posett " Of course 
she would be very pleasant company — if you would like her, 
mother." He spoke with bated breath ; perhaps he imagined 
how disappointing his words might be. 

" And do you not wish her to come, Winslow ? " 
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" I cannot say that I do — especially. Of course as Alicia's 
friend she is welcome." 

Mrs. Carver looked reproachfully at her son. Each knew 
what was in the other's mind, yet neither ventured to speak 
plainly. 

** Fanny Elsmore is a very superior woman, Winslow. She 
is beautiful and accomplished; and her friends must always. 
be proud of her." 

•* Yes ; I admire her exceedingly." Perhaps he was stretch- 
ing the truth now to oblige his mother. 

" I know no one whom I admire more. And her mother 
and I are very old friends." 

" Mrs. Elsmore is one of the pleasantest ladies I know." 

** She has a very good opinion of you, Winslow, and I 
hope you may never lose it. I should not like to be alienated 
from one of my best friends. I hope she may always like 
you." 

Still there was a growing conviction in Mrs. Carver's mind 
that all her cherished plans were destined to come to naught. 
She would not yet admit to herself her bitter disappointment. 
But she would not reproach her son, nor make any breach 
between herself and him, however events might turn. He had 
always been dutiful ; she was too proud not to give him his 
full deserts for that. If he could not yield to her wishes now, 
she must not reproach him. It is not every mother who can 
so reason against her inclinations. 

"I certainly desire Mrs. Elsmore's good opinion," said 
Winslow. " Am I in danger of losing it ? " 

"Oh, you must not think I mean that ! Only I hope " 

"Well, mother?" 
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V 

** I did intend to invite Fanny to go with us,*' she said, 
sighing gently. 

** Why should you not ? I am sure her company would be 
quite agreeable to us all." 

" But not especially agreeable to yoi^ ? " 

"Why — I like Fanny — I have always liked her; but per- 
haps I don't admire her as — as she deserves." His embarrass- 
ment led him along to a rather weak conclusion. 

" One can't always control one's feelings. But I had thought 
that Fanny and you were very good friends." 

" And so we are — after a certain fashion." 

" I do not know whether to invite her or not," said Mrs. 
Carver, after a pause. " Matters are becoming complicated. 
Perhaps it is partly my fault. But I must do what is right; 
and I do not wish to injure her. It is dangerous to interfere 
with a young lady's prospects by extending courtesies that 
might be misunderstood." 

"Oh, I think that Fanny does not misunderstand me." How 
could she misunderstand his coolness to her once ? 

" I am very glad if that is so. As you say, she is Alicia's 
friend. And I like Fanny very much." 

"She will be company for Grace," remarked Winslow 
parenthetically. 

" For Grace ? Oh yes ; I had quite forgotten that." 

"I notice that Grace is easily overlooked." There might 
have been an unwonted bitterness in the words. At all events, 
Mrs. Carver looked up in surprise. 

" I do not know why )rou should say that, Winslow. She 
cannot be considered before every one else ; she is a mere 
girl, you know. But I trust I do my duty by her." 
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" Mother dear, I beg your pardon if I have hurt your feel- , 
ings. You do your duty by us all, even when we do not 
deserve it.'' 

" Grace is a very good girl But, then, one wouldn't think 
of comparing her with Fanny.*' 

" No ; one wouldn't" (The comparison would be very much 
to Fanny's disadvantage.) " But we must not quite forget she 
is no longer a school-girl." 

"She is quite too young to be so much flattered by the 
attentions of gentlemen as she has been. It always spoils a 
girl to develop too early." 

" And sometimes to develop too late, perhaps ! " 

** Grace is at a dangerous age," pursued Mrs. Carver with a 
sharp glance at her son. "Too much attention might turn 
her head. She might mistake trifling attentions for serious 
ones. She is very much open to impressions ; and I think 
she would be rash and desperate if anything went wrong." 

" She has more stability of character than you think — at 
least a mind and will of her own." 

** Indeed ! " Another sharp glance from Mrs. Carver. " But 
the mind and will of a young girl may break out at un- 
expected points. And I do not know how you can speak so 
confidently ; for I confess I do not understand her." 

Something in this speech embarrassed the young man. 
What was it he then remembered ? " Of course it is all theory 
on my part," he said. 

"Oh, of course," assented Mrs. Carver. "I did not suppose 
it was anything else." 

" So Fanny is coming with us ? " asked Winslow, giving the 
conversation a sudden turn. 
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** I rather think she expects it. We have given her to 
understand so ; and we cannot well avoid asking her." 

" Why should we wish to avoid asking her ? Is she not 
Alicia's friend ? " 

"We are all friends, I trust" 

There was a quiet pathos in the words that seemed very 
touching. Mrs. Carver's disappointment was no less great 
than if she had cajoled, or protested, or threatened after the 
ordinary inadequate fashion. She was both more magnani- 
mous and more wise ; and her son was not insensible to this. ^ 
He wished for her sake that he could command his feelings 
- at will, and tell Fanny that he loved her. He knew that 
his mother's shattered air castle could never be rebuilt. But 
he felt himself bound by her reserve; so he simply went 
over to her and kissed her on the forehead. 

" We shall all do what is right," he said, " as far as we 
may." 

Perhaps the most singular thing about this dialogue was, 
that though no direct statement was made, each was wholly 
Conscious of the other's thoughts. Mrs. Carver knew that her ^ 
son would never marry Fanny Elsmore, and Winslow was 
equally well aware that his mother was deeply disappointed. 
And about Grace, too, much more had been implied than had 
been actually said. It would be difficult to find two people 
who could encounter a dangerous subject with such calmness 
and leave it less injured in temper and good-feeling. 

At this point one interesting question suggests itsel£ If 
Grace Winthrop had overheard the preceding conversation, 
would not the gap between herself and Winslow Carver have - 
been less wide ? 






CHAPTER XL 

EPISODES AT POSETT. 

GOOD-MORNING, Nahum ; how's trade ? " 
The June sun shone brightly down upon the village 
of Posett. The white light streamed in at the windows of 
Nahum Metcalf*s store, and a fresh breeze blew through the 
open doorway. 

Nahum Metcalf was leaning negligently across the countier. 
There was a paper bag half full of sugar in the scales and an 
empty scoop in Nahum's hands. 

" Oh, trade's fair — pretty fair. I d'n*o as I can complain." 

Abijah Belcher, who was Naham Metcalf s assistant and a 
cousin of the first speaker, at this moment called out from 
among the molasses casks at the back part of the shop, "That 
yon, cap'n ? Fine morning, ain't it ? " 

" Hullo, Bije I " responded the captain. Then after a 
moment of profound thought he replied to Abijah's question. 
" Wal, I dunno but 'tis." 

By this time two or three of the Posett veterans, who 
usually sunned themselves on the piazza during the summer 
and gathered in the back part of the store during the winter, 
had clustered about the doorway. Among them was Enoch 
Barron. 
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"Things looking up, hey, Enoch?" asked Captain Pere- 
grine Batt,— for such was his name, — slowly shifting his quid 
from the right cheek to the left. 

** Oh, kinder, kinder," replied Enoch, contemplatively 
rubbing his grey whiskers. 

" Sech days ez to-day sorter brings 'em along, don't it ? " 
said Nahum Metcalf, filling his empty scoop with sugar and 
Slowly pouring it into the paper bag. 

"Two boats o* mine out this morning from the hotel. 
About a dozen there a'ready." 

** How does the squire feel, Enoch?'' asked Captain Batt. 

" He's a trifle under the weather just now. There's a good 
deal to be done ; but he'll come round all right." . 

"The squire lives too much on the effect of his own 
medicine," observed a gruflf voice from the doorway. It 
was the voice of Captain Jonas Batt, a younger and a surlier ' 
brother of Captain Peregrine. By reason of his juniority, and 
to avoid confusion, he was usually called Captain Jonas merely ; 
so that strangers had even addressed him as Mr. Jonas, a 
mistake which always perceptibly increased his surliness. 

" Wal, I d'n'o," said Nahum Metcalf. The squire was one 
of his best customers, and he could not readily admit anything 
against him. " Jowder can hold an awful sight — the's no use 
talkin'." 

"Yes, but he ain't a hogshead, is he?" retorted Captain 
Jonas. 

Abijah Belcher, who was still among the molasses casks, 
felt himself particularly appealed to by this remark. " No, be 
ain't no hogshead." The voice floated out from his place of 
concealment and was lost among the smokey rafters. 
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This testimony to the - strength of Captain Jonas's opinion 
served to have a depressing effect upon Nahum's scepticism. 
He removed the paper bag from the scales and began tying it 
around with twine in a dejected way. 

" The tahvern is^sartinly running down," admitted Captain 
Batt the elder. " It ain't what it was onct. But then, ye 
know, all things here below are vain and transitory. We 
musn't fly agin Providence." 

"Who's a-going to fly?" pointedly asked Captain Jonas. 
" I don't see where your Providence comes in." 

Here his brother, with a speechless shake of the head, 
disclaimed any responsibility for Providence. 

"I tell you," said Captain Jonas, "if the squire wants to 
drink hin^self dead, no one's to blame except the squire 
himself." 

Now there's suthin' in that," put in Nahum Metcalf. 
Ever sence the squire's been to the Gin'ral Court he's 
acted like a dog-goned fool." 

** Drink's a good sarvint, but a bad master," uttered the 
voice behind the molasses casks. 

" All is," concluded Captain Jonas, " it's none of our 
business, anyhow. I don't say but Jowder has his idees, and ' 
ain't all right most of the time, only I do say he sometimes 
takes more'n is good for him. 'N' I do say that Providence 
has nothin' in all tarnation to do with it ! " 

" Brother Jonas, brother Jonas ! " exclaimed Captain Pere- 
grine, " how can you be so perfane ? I know you ain't a 
perfesser, but it doos stand to reason " 

What it was that stood to reason the little audience never 
found out ; for while the captain paused to find words suitable 
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to the occasion, Enoch Barron looked about him cautiously 
and murmured, ** Here comes the squire himself." 

The Honourable Cucumber Jowder was walking very speedily, 
though somewhat unsteadily, in the direction of the store. 
Therefore as he drew near the group clustered about the door 
dispersed to give him entrance. 

" Don't move, don't move, boys ! " cried Mr. Jowder, 
though the youngest of them was grey-haired. " Hello, 
Jonas ! " he continued, attempting to clasp the austere captain 
about the neck. " Wal, it does me good to see ye — looking 
so spruce, too ! " 

Captain Jonas did not relish these demonstrations of affec- 
tion. He twitched impatiently away from the worthy land- 
lord's grasp. 

" Oh, gol-darn it ! " said Jowder, " don't be so touchy. ' 
Well, Nahum, just toot round that bar'l of flour putty dumb- 
founded quick ! My son, gentleman, and you. Mister Speaker, 
on this galorious occasion, when the American eagle has 
washed out his wings in yonder foamin* brine, and has straddled 
a fence-rail to dry 'em off — my son, gentlemen, comes to the 
bosom of his native home and the arms of his paternal father ! 
Hey, old boy?" And with these words he thrust Captain 
Batt in the ribs. 

Solemn amazement had descended on the little company. 
There was a dreadful silence for several minutes, while the 
squire leaned heavily against the counter and stared at the 
open door. 

" Anything else, square ? " asked Abijah Belcher, reappear- 
ing from the region of the hogsheads. 

" Ya-as ! " snarled Jowder, turning on him fiercely ; " I 
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want some respect, V I meanter have it! I want law an' 
order, 'n* I meanter have it ! I do* want no ins'lence, sir. 
You're drunk, sir!" His voice had become very thick indeed. 

" Oh, come, come, square ! " remonstrated Abijah. 

Just then the attention of every one was diverted to a 
handsome landau, with a coachman in livery on the box, 
rolling leisurely along Posett's main street, drawn by a pair 
of high-stepping bays. In the carriage were three people — 
Mr. Isaac Damon and his two daughters. This spectaclQ 
was contemplated with struggling emotions by Mr. Jowder, 
Just as the carriage was in front of the store, the statesman, 
with extraordinary agility, leapt through the open doorway 
out upon the road, and, meeting the carriage at right angles, 
bounded upon the step. 

At this sudden apparition Miss Mira Damon gave a light 
scream; Louise Mabel stared and shrank back; while Mr. 
Damon himself gazed in pale amazement at the intruder. 

" Gosh all Jerusalem ! " muttered Nahum Metcalf from the 
doorway. 

** Wal, I swanny ! " said Abijah Belcher. 

Such a thing as this had never happened before within the 
memory of the oldest one present. Even old Batt Belcher, 
the dryest and most wizened specimen of them all, was heard 
at last to murmur, " This doos beat the Dutch I " 

The coachman in livery had stopped his' high-stepping 
horses. Isaac Damon had leaned forward and was speaking 
in an angry tone. 

" What do you mean by this, Jowder ? Do you know who 
lam?" 

" Well, I'll be gol-doshed if I don't ! " screamed Jowder ; 
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"and I jest want every one here to know who 'n' wut 
ye are!" 

"Hush!" came a sudden sharp voice. Could it have 
issued from the pale lips of Mira Damon ? And why should 
she fear anything a drunken man might say? A moment 
since she had been smiling insolently at the passers-by in all 
the blooming triumph of her youthful beauty; now she was 
white as ashes and trembling like a leaf. 

"Who are you?" demanded Jowder brutally. "I ain't 
got nothing to say to you. It's Ike Damon — you old im- 
poster, you!" 

Quivering with anger, Isaac Damon lifted his hand as if 
to push Jowder from the step. " Drive on there i " he 
cried. 

"Drive on at your peril!" shouted the honourable states- 
man with ludicrous fierceness. "I'm going to tell every man 
what I know. Who's Joseph Murse of New York, I*d like 
to know, if he ain't come to git the plunder — the plunder, I 
gay ! You're a thief, sir ! You're drunk, sir I " 

" Drive on there ! " said Mr. Damon hoarsely. 

The excited landlord relaxed his hold and stumbled and 
fell backwards, and rose again, covered with dust, shaking 
his fist. Then the prancing horses started on, and their 
owner leaned back among the cushions pale and trembling, as 
if he would shrink from the curious eyes of his fellow-towns- 
men. Mira, too, sheltered with her parasol a face no less 
white than her father's. Meanwhile Louise looked from one 
to the other with the most unbounded astonishment. 

Mr. Jowder did not stop to hear the comments upon his 
strange demonstration, but walked back to the hotel quite as 
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iiapidly as he had come from it, still shaking his fist after 
the departing carriage. 

For full five minutes not a word was spoken by the 
astounded citizens of Posett ; then Abijah Belcher broke the 
silence. 

" The square is excited, ain't he ? " 

*' Seems to have some grudge agin Damon," said Metcalf. 

" Ike Damon ain't no better 'n he orter be ! " growled 
Captain Jonas. "There's some 'side business under all his 
show ! " 

"Yes, I ruther think so myself," said Captain Peregrine 
judicially. " You remember, don't ye, Nahum, the feller that 
come here one night three months gone, 'n* said Ike was his 
old friend? Now wut did that man tell Jowder, I'd like 
to know?" 

"I saw the man," broke in Enoch Barron. "I was at 
the hotel when he come. I didn't take to him, I tell ye, 
an' I don't take stock in anything he has to say. He has a 
grudge agin Damon — that stands to reason. I can't say I 
like Damon ; but / don't believe the square knew what he 
was talkin' about I go in for fair play, myself." 

"The feller was seen here agin a day or two ago," said 
Metcalf. " That orter mean suthin'." 

" Maybe 't does, an' maybe 't don't," retorted Enoch. 

" I reckon there ain't much to pick 'n' choose from in a 
bad lot," said Captain Jonas. And with this sentiment he 
lounged away in the direction of the long pier. 

"The cap'n don't take a cheerin' voo o' things," observed 
Abijah Belcher. 

Captain Peregrine Batt now walked the length of the piazza 

7 
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€ind scanned the shining stretch of Posett Harbour. There 
was a collier laying off the pier ; several yachts were at 
anchor near by; one schooner-rigged craft was hoisting her 
mainsail; and there was a small row-boat coming toward 
the shore. All this did not awaken any especial interest in 
the captain. What did arrest his attention was another 
schooner yacht standing in about three points off the light- 
house. 

" Here's another comin' in ! ** he called. " Wonder if it's 
Gin'ral Waitt's boat. No, 'tain't — carries more sail 'n' the 
Pole Star, Now who can she belong to ? " 

These words summoned Enoch Barron, Nahum Metcalf, 
and old Batt Belcher to the captain's side. 

" Guess I'll go down 'n' see if either of my boats is coming 
in," remarked Enoch presently, making an excuse for strolling 
down towards the long pier. 

" Wal, I d'n'o but I'll go along with ye," said the captain. 
" I kinder need the exercise." 

"I'll walk over too, I guess," piped old Batt Belcher. 
"The sun '11 be good for my rheumatics." 

" Good gracious ! " cried Nahum Metcalf, just as the three 
started off, "I come nigh forgettin' wut I hed to say to 
Cap'n Jonas. Guess I'll run along now." 

So presently Posett was enlivened by the sight of four 
of its most substantial citizens walking single file along the 
stone pier. 

The vessel that had caused this stir was none other than the 
Madcap, now making a prosperous end of its voyage from 
Salem. Two nights and a day have gone by since we last saw 
the little party on board, and the weather has held fair and 
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the wind steady; and so on this bright June morning the* 
Madcap is about to drop anchor in Posett Harbour. Every one 
is on deck, gazing intently at the piers and the shabby wooden 
buildings behind, and the decaying framework where once 
ships were built in Posett's prosperous days, and the hotel with 
its cupola, and the clustering white houses, and the two slender 
steeples. These things one can see looking ahead. To 
starboard is the long wooded ridge of Tom's Point and the red 
roofs of the summer cottages. The sun is shining down upon 
the dazzling water ; there is a gentle sound of waves against 
the sides of the yacht \ above bends the blue sky, serene and 
cloudless ; the distant fields to the south are fresh and green. 
Now the anchor rattles down, and the little cockle-shell of a 
tender comes alongside. 

Mrs. Carver and Fanny were the first to go ashore. The 
others leant over the rail to watch the strong swift strokes of 
the flashing oars. Not less interested than they were the Posett 
people upon the pier. This group of spectators might have 
embarrassed the ladies had not a tall gentleman at this moment 
arrived upon the scene. This was General Tom Waitt He 
had been expecting the Madcap'^ arrival When it had 
rounded Tom's Point, he had signalled it from his tower, and 
had been answered from the boat. 

" Good-morning, Mrs. Carver," he said, extending a hand 
to help them up the pier. ** Well, Miss Elsmore, did you have 
a rough passage ? " 

" Oh, delightful," smiled Fanny. 

**I see you are quite a child of nature I" remarked the 
general drily. He was one of the few people who did not 
admire Fanny. ** Ladies, the carriage waits." 
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Then all three walked up the pier to the street, followed 
by the wondering glances of the Posett veterans. Mean- 
while the tender was returning to the yacht. When it 
came alongside it was loaded with baggage and again pulled 
off. The other passengers were waiting for the return of the 
carriage that had taken Mrs. Carver and Fanny to the house. 
Presently Winslow Carver went below ; Alicia, after her wont, 
took up a volume of essays ; and Dick Woodberry began to 
make himself amusing to Grace. During the whole trip he 
had devoted himself to Fanny, but in her absence another 
pretty girl was by no means to be despised. Nor was Grace 
averse to his company : truth to tell, she had been rather 
lonely of late. She had of her own will kept Winslow at a 
distance; but she had wondered all the time that he had 
overlooked Fanny and did not attempt to check her flirtation 
with Woodberry. If he and Fanny were really in love, how 
could both maintain this indifferent attitude? This foolish 
girl was still thinking it necessary to love one's betrothed. 
Such ideas will sometimes find place in the brains of 
sentimental people ! 

When the carriage returned to the pier, Dick Woodberry 
and Grace first, then Alicia and Winslow, were quickly landed 
from the yacht. Not until then did the natives of Posett 
quietly disperse. When at last these four were riding along 
the main street, watching the old buildings and the quaint 
people with lively interest, they were met by an open landau 
with three people in it, one of whom first glanced indifferently 
at our Salem friends, then suddenly leaned forward with spark- 
ling eyes and parted lips. At the same time one of her. 
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companions, a man, awkwardly raised his hat. For a moment 
Winslow Carver looked no less smprised than his companions ; 
then, with a sudden flush, he raised his hat in return. 

" Who was that ? Do you know them ? '* asked Alicia. 

"Yes — that is — I have met them before. They are the 
Damons." 

" Do they live here ? '* 

" Yes — I believe they do." 

" A doosid pretty girl ? '* said Woodberry with the air of a 
connoisseur. 

Grace said nothing. But there was a look in her eyes that 
made Winslow turn away as he met it. He did not care 
what she might think, however ; he said to himself that he 
had done troubling about her. 



CHAPTER XII. 

MENS CONSCIA RECTI. 

THE remarkable conduct of the Honourable Cucumber 
Jowder, detailed in the last chapter, astonished no one 
more than Louise Mabel Damon. Whatever the secrets in 
her father's life, she was no sharer in them. During the 
years of his stay in New York she had lived with a maiden 
aunt in Marmion. It was Mira who had accompanied her 
father upon his wanderings, and had gained thereby that 
experience and knowledge of the world which made her feel 
herself to be greatly her sister's superior. But Louise was 
not wanting in natural sagacity, and she could not wholly 
rid herself of the suspicion, so freely breathed by Posett 
people, that her father's wealth had not been wholly gained 
by honourable means. Being a straightforward and honest 
sort of girl, she was troubled by this thought ; and possibly 
she did not so readily accommodate herself to circumstances 
as she might. On the present occasion she made no com- 
ment ; perhaps it was a sense of shame that kept her silent. 
But Isaac Damon did not intend to submit quietly to 
Jowder's insulting speeches. He shrank from the eyes of his 
neighbours, to be sure, in a way that hardly befitted injured 
innocence. He leaned back among the cushionsi pale as 
death and trembling with incapable wrath. 

I 
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** Miserable drunken wretch ! Ill haul him over the coals 
for this ! It's out and out libel, that's what it is ! " 

" Father ! " said Mira, She was pale and trembling too, 
but she looked less contemptible than he. There was latent 
defiance in her attitude. 

** Gorram it I " gasped Damon, " I don't perpose to stand 
it I He's a cowardly blackguard I But he can't criminate me 
— no, not if a hundred Murses rose up agin me I " 

Mira darted a swift glance at the girl by her side. The 
hint did not escape him. 

" An innocent man hain't got nothing to fear," he muttered 
more calmly. ** Don't you pay no attention to Jowder, Louisy. 
This Murse was a miserable drunken rascal that I — that 
I kicked out of my store in New York. He'd better come 
round here trying to slander me!^^ By this time he had 
quite plucked up his courage, and looked more the bully and 
swaggerer than ever. 

*' It gave me such a fright ! " said Mira with a laugh. " But 
it was a ghastly sort of merriment." 

" I don't wonder," said her father, allowing a sly smile to 
play about the corners of his eyes. ** A thing like that upsets 
.any one. Never you mind, Louisy." 

**0h, /don't mind," murmured Louise with a rather sinister 
inflection. 

" And so we won't think about it, will we, pa ? " said Mira, 
with an appealing glance. 

" I shall tell Jowder to keep his mouth shut in the future, 
just the same," mumbled her father, subsiding into the 
cushions again. 

Mira had wholly regained her composure. There was a 
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faint flush of colour in her cheeks again, and she laughed 
and talked a good deal to Louise, who for the most part 
answered only in monosyllables. And when, half an hour 
later, she leaned forward in sudden surprise to bow to Mr, 
Winslow Carver, there was nothing but elation in her pretty 
face. Perhaps Jier greeting was too cordial. How could she 
be expected to remember him so well after the lapse of three 
months? Or, at best, was not a faint recognition all that 
the occasion demanded? This was what occurred to he 
when she had time to think about it ; but in the first pleasant 
surprise of meeting him she obeyed simply her own impulses. 
She must claim his acquaintance distinctly enough to make 
him believe she wished strongly to continue it. The summer 
residents of Posett had just begun to arrive. As yet she had 
made no advances to them ; but surely her shining qualities 
lifted her above the dulness of ordinary Posett people. 
Without any definite notion how her object could be gained, 
she felt that an acquaintance with Mr. Carver was an opening. 
How to make use of it was still an unsolved problem ; her 
smiling recognition of the morning might be one step towards 
the solution. Meanwhile her position was precarious ; how 
much so no one but herself knew. The unpleasant incident 
of the morning had brought quite vividly to mind the more 
unpleasant incident of three months before. The details of 
her roadside interview with Joseph Murse had not been com- 
municated to her father. Of course he had been told of the 
peremptory demand for money, which, with some hesitation, 
he went about to satisfy. At first he was tempted to let 
Murse do his worst ; but to this Mira made strenuous objec- 
tion. Her vehemence surprised him; he saw no reason for 
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such persistent and passionate interest in the matter. There 
was something in her attitude which he did not at all under- 
stand ; but his mind was not of a reflective cast, and he did 
not ponder long upon the mystery. 

When, on this particular morning, they reached home, Mira 
sought her father alone in the library. She found him gazing 
vacantly out of the window. 

" What shall we do ? *' she said earnestly, coming to his 
side, and laying her shapely hand upon his shoulder. 

It was not a transparent question, but Isaac Damon knew 
very well what his daughter meant An unhesitating con- 
fidence in certain matters had grown up between the two. 

" Do ? " he cried, snarling and showing his teeth through 
his grizzly beard. " There's nothing to do, except grin and 
bear it" 

'* But this — this fellow I How much has he told Mr. 
Jowder ? " 

" How do I know ? I paid him liberally enough to keep 
his jaw padlocked, didn't I ? " 

" And if he breaks his word ! " cried Mira, with flashing 
eyes. 

"Well?** said Damon, with a dogged resolution to brave 
the worst expressed in the query. 

" He will not dare — ^he will not dare I " She was no longer 
standing quietly by her father's side ; she had begun to pace 
restlessly back and forth, clenching her fingers till they bit 
the palm. There was a look upon her face that was not at 
all pleasant. Let the one who is now in her thoughts tak^ 
heed! Let such an one remember what other women like 
her have done when brought to bay by despair I 
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" Now what's the matter vnthyou ? " burst out Isaac Damon 
in an aggrieved tone. " Seems to me I'm the one to feel the 
worst over it.'* 

" If he didn't talk about — in a way he hadn't ought — how 
would Squire Jowder say what he did ? " In her excitement 
Miss Damon was forgetting her grammar. 

" The squire was drunk as a fool I *' growled her father. 

** He dares not slander me — or you. It's a slander, ain't it?" 

" Yes, I rather think that's our paying dodge ! " said Damon, 
with a leer that nowise enhanced the charm of his countenance. 
Then he lounged awkwardly out of the room. 

The girl did not abandon herself to grief and resentment 
as she had done once. There was at least outward calmness 
in her attitude. She was standing by the library table, with 
erect figure but drooping head, her hands toying idly with 
the fluttering leaves of a magazine. Mr. Winslow Carver 
might have come upon her thus, and found no cause for 
surprise ; but none the less was she in a raging fever of doubt 
and alarm. What were her tormentor's real intentions ? This 
was the question she perpetually asked herself. He had once 
made with her a compact. She had faithfully observed her 
part ; was he to fail in his agreement ? For what would avail 
his reserve of facts if he once allowed himself to hint the 
truth ? Once touched in reputation by the breath of suspicion, 
she must lay aside for ever her ambitious social designs. This 
was too severe a condemnation, she thought, even for the 
worst — of her past follies. Whatever that remote guilt might 
have been, she was calling it now by gentle names. She 
had abundant pity for herself. Nor would she despair of 
her future success ; she did not doubt her own courage, and 
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she foresaw no other way of defeat but one ; in that centred 
all her perils. Here her heart did not wholly misgive her; 
she believed that the chances were in her favour. There was 
spirit and resolution enough in this slender girl with the blue 
eyes and soft cheeks and tremulous rosy lips ; there was 
strength and firmness behind the coquettish smiles that had 
allured even a young man from Salem. And now there were 
to be no more sobs and wild agonies of humiliation ; there 
was one fixed determination instead. 

This mood of hers softened with the lapse of hours. That 
evening she sat with a lapful of gay silks, and wove into her 
embroidery (a branch of aesthetics she had lately begun to 
work in) a web of brilliant fancies. She was ready to regard 
the victory as assured ; now she was concerning herself with 
the division of the spoils. She was thinking less of Joseph 
Murse and more of Winslow Carver. The path lay open 
before her, and she would tread it boldly. The mind conscious 
of right laughs at the falsehoods of report. What hand was 
there in all the world to pull her down to the level of a 
wretched outcast ? Let him who would attempt it look to his 
own welfare ! Let him remember that in a woman's weakness 
lies sometimes her strength ! 




CHAPTER XIII. 

A WIDER BREACH. 

YOUNG Woodberry and Winslow Carver were smoking 
their cigars upon the piazza of the house at Posett. It 
was eight o'clock in the evening. The last glow of sunset had 
faded, and the pale stars were gleaming in an opal sky. All 
day the sun had beaten fiercely down on the little village ; but 
now a cool wind was blowing in from the bay, rippling the 
dark-grey waves with flecks of foam. The young men smoked 
in silence several minutes. Woodberry was the first to speak. 

« Gad ! this ts jolly ! " 

" M — m ! " murmured Winslow with less enthusiasm. 

" It's a neat little place. Tom Waitt was saying at dinner 
to-day that he grew to like it better and better every year. 
Always plenty going on, too. There's to be a regatta next 
week." 

** Is there, indeed? Well, the Madcap is ready." 

" I believe you worship that boat. How many times have 
you been aboard since our arrival ? " 

** Oh, only eight or ten times." 

" Why don't you live on board ? " 

" I shall when we go on our cruise. We shall have to wait 
for that till Nevin and his wife join us." 
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" Give me a light, Win ; Fve let my cigar go out." He 
threw away the one he held and took a fresh one from his 
case. " I never light a cigar the second time. Once out, the 
flavour is all gone." 

" Try one of mine. It's a new brand." 

" Thanks. By the way, Win, who was that doosid pretty 
girl we met the other morning? I was^quite taken with her. 
She smiled as if she thought she knew you pretty well." 

There was a shade of something like annoyance on Winslow's 
face as he replied, "Her name is Damon, I believe.'* 

" So you said before. But why * believe ' ? Have you any 
doubt about it ? " 

" Of course not. I met them quite casually." 

** Them ? How many pretty girls are there in the family ? " 

" Don't let your imagination run away with you, Dick. I 
met the girl and her father by chance ; we were fellow-travellers, 
that was all." 

" Oh, I see ; a picked-up acquaintance — apt to be a scrappy 
sort of thing, like a picked-up dinner. But she evidently 
remembers you. Gad I you ought to feel flattered by her 
recognition." 

" They are quite ordinary people. They live here in Posett, 
you know." 

" Gad 1 I don't know ! " cried Woodberry with animation. 
"What an extraordinary looking girl for a native ! Do Posett 
people in general put on so much lug as that ? " 

"Probably not. These Damons, I understand, have made 
a good deal of money in New York, and have come back to 
Posett to dazzle the eyes of their neighbours." 
"Oh!" 
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" This Mr. Damon is a particularly coarse and disagreeable 
man. That is my impression, at least." 

" And the daughter ? Is this beautiful siren no siren at all 
when she sings ? " 

** Miss Damon did not strike me as a remarkable young 
woman. But she is not ill-bred, if you mean that." 

"This grows interesting," remarked Woodberry lightly. 
" Vulgar father; rich and pretty daughter ; rich father, of course, 
but there's no meum or tuum ; his money naturally goes to 
his daughter. But who was that doosidly homely girl with 
them? Another daughter?" 

" I don't know ; I never saw her before." 

** Companion, probably. What a bit of romance is here 
at hand ! Win, I quite envy you." 

** If you envy me Miss Damon's acquaintance that is easily 
remedied." 

" Shall I interfere with your prospects, old fellow ? Perish 
the thought! Not even for her father's wealth would I 
rob you I " 

"You bring the conquering hero wherever you go," re- 
marked Winslow with bland sarcasm. 

There was another moment of silence. Beneath all this 
jesting there was some serious feeling in the minds of both. 
Woodberry was wondering if his friend resented his attentions 
to Fanny Elsmore, which had been casual rather than pre- 
meditated. 

" You know I only conquer what you have disdained," said 
Woodberry airily ; " as has been proved in a recent instance." 

" You are very wide of the mark," replied Winslow sharply, 
plunging in medias res, " There is nothing between a certain 
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person and myself, there never has been anything, and never 
will be." 

Woodberry opened his eyes. He had thought that his 
friend was not over fond of the girl ; nevertheless, this avowal 
surprised him. All Salem had so long persisted in believing 
the contrary, that even Winslow's apparent indifference had 
not convinced him that all Salem was wrong. 

" Gad I is that so, Win ? Well, I could never see why you 
should fancy her.'' 

" Engaging one's self to a girl is a very different thing — from 
fancying or — esteem." 

'* Oh yes ; an engagement means money, position, and 
what not. What these fellows call love has nothing to do 
with it Marriage is a legal contract" 

" If there is anything that is the curse of our age," said 
Winslow emphatically, "it is the cheap cynicism that some 
men indulge in." 

" Oh, come now, that's too rough. Why, I really believe 
you could be sentimental if you tried." 

'Tis better to be sentimental than cynical." 
Oh, if you can stop looking for perfection, you know, the 
world isn't half a bad place. And, after all," continued 
Woodberry, " why shouldn't a girl care more for a settlement 
than for true love ? Why should a fellow look for property 
as the real inducement to marry ? There's that Damon girl, 
now. Just think what a brilliant opening I Never mind the 
vulgar father; you can put him to pasture somewhere after 
you have married the daughter. Go abroad, if necessary, till 
he dies." 

•* I beg you not to apply this case to me." 
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" To whom, then, shall I apply it ? You are the only one 
who has the pleasure of her acquaintance." 

" She will doubtless welcome you, if you wish it" 

" Gad, Winslow I how very generous you are 1 I embrace 
your offer with eagerness. You shall introduce me* to 
this Posett divinity, and I will fall down to worship her— 
ducats ! " 

" I made no such offer. But seriously, Dick, do you want 
to know this girl?" 

" Want to know her ? Of course I do. But why * this 
girl ' ? Why that jeering appellation for Miss Damon ? " 

" I meant her no disrespect. But let me give you a word 
of warning." 

" Go on, I am resigned. You are my mentor, and the only 
man living who can successfully labour with me." 

"Plainly, then, you must not trifle with Miss Damon^s 
affections." 

" Her affections ? Who the deuce wants to trifle with her 
affections ? Probably she hasn't any. She, with her money, 
is on the look-out for some one with brains and good looks, 
and — ah I — family and position, you know." 

*' All that I care for is this : if I am to be responsible for 
the acquaintance — '- " 

" Do you doubt my honour ? " interrupted Woodberry. 

" I don't doubt your good intentions. But this Miss 
Damon is comparatively unused to the world, being, as I take 
it, a girl simply bred, with great wealth thrust suddenly upon 
her. Her manners are very good; I don't mean that she 
is ignorant, exactly; but she seemed to me the kind of 
girl to be — somewhat indiscreet, perhaps; and she might 
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accept trivial attentions too seriously. You understand 
me?" 

" Your scruples do you credit, my good mentor. I will be 
very careful. The tender white blossom shall be shaken by 
no wind of what-d'ye-call-it, as the poet says. But I think 
youVe wrong just the same, my dear mentor. If she impressed 
you with a sense of her simplicity, you may rest assured that 
she is, like Captain Cuttle, * amazin' artful* " 

The appearance of the ladies at this moment put an end 
to the conversation. Young Woodberry threw away the 
stump of his cigar, and attached himself to Fanny; and 
presently the two were pacing slowly up and down one end 
of the long piazza. Mrs. Carver and Alicia seated themselves 
near Winslow. Grace leaned across the railing and looked 
upon the starlit water. 

"Did you know that Mr. Wild was staying with the 
Halliwells, mother?" asked Alicia presently. 

" Is he ? " 

" It will be very pleasant for us — ^for me, I mean. We must 
nvite him to dinner.'* 

** Of course you are always at liberty to receive your friends. 
^lUd I do not wish you to think I have any personal objection 
Mr. Wild; but of course his theological views are de- 
lorable." 

" Perhaps he does carry his logic too far. I do not admit 
tie truth of all he says ; but I admire a man who has the 
ourage of his convictions." 

**0h yes," said Mrs. Carver doubtfully. "But there are 
ome things one must insist upon, you know." 

" When is that tennis-court to be marked out, Win ? " broke 
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in the voice of Richard Woodberry at this juncture. '* Miss 
Fanny is very eager to begin the fascinating game." 

**I said no such thing, sir,'* declared Fanny with playful 
severity. ** I merely asked you if you played ; and I might 
have known you did, if I had stopped to think. 

** The suggestion is very timely at any rate," said Winslow. 
" I challenge you two to a game to-morrow morning ; and 
Miss Grace will be my partner.'* 

" You must excuse me," said Grace, turning about quickly. 
"You forget that I don't know how to play." 

** That makes no difference ; you would learn very soon.'* 

** Grace probably knows best," interrupted Alicia with 
some severity. 

"Oh no, she doesn't I " cooed Fanny; "she is altogether 
too modest. And you mustn't hesitate on my account, Grace 
dear, for really I am a wretched player.'- 

"I do not understand the game,*' said Mrs. Carver, "but 
I am sure I thought you played very nicely." 

" One's friends are partial, are they not, Winslow ? '* said 
Fanny. 

"Oh, come, you know. Miss Winthrop!" remonstrated 
Richard, " you will not spoil our set now, will you ? Play 
with me — don*t think I'm rude, Miss Fanny — and I will teach 
you. I don't wonder you're a little timid with that serious 
fellow." 

" I will play under your guardianship, Mr. Woodberry," said 
Grace with a light, quick laugh. 

Young Carver flushed to the roots of his hair. He felt very 
keenly this indirect insult at the girl's hands; he resented 
what seemed to him insolent coquetry. 
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"You bught to feel highly flattered, Dick, by Miss Grace's 
confidence. Fanny, you and I have been alike rejected with 
scorn, and we must combine against the scorners." 

" And so you think I shall object to that ? " murmured 
Fanny. * 

Grace was aware that she had behaved with unpardonable 
radeness, and that Winslow's resentment was not unjust; but 
this very consciousness drove her to the commission of a 
greater offence. Some evil impulse had taken possession of 
her, and she was making wider the breach between herself 
and him. 

"Where is the pretty young lady we met the other day?* 
she said, as Fanny leaned forward to speak to Mrs. Carver, and 
^yinslow came a step nearer the railing. ** Can you not get 
her and make up your set ? " 

" If you me?ui Miss Damon, she is a young lady whom I met 
here on a former visit. She showed me some kindness, which 
I shall be glad to return." Winslow was decidedly stretching 
the truth here. " Doubtless she might be good enough to 
join us. I will ask her if you wish ; and then you will not be 
forced to play even against me." 

The generosity with which he had once before treated her 
petulance was gone now ; he was irritated enough to rebuke her 
rudeness even to the point of being rude himself. If he had 
been a wiser young man he might have known that this was 
not the way to speak to a high-spirited girl. Yet there was 
one more chance offered him to correct the mistake. Instead 
of answering him in words, Grace laid her hand upon his arm. 
Had he not been blinded by his own pride, he would have 
known that this was a silent plea for forgiveness. Had he 
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been content to utter no word more, his unhappiness might 
have ended ; for what he did was not amiss. He took her 
h^nd and drew it through his arm and moved away with her 
to the further end of the balcony. It was what he was now 
foolish enough to say that made reconciliation impossible* 

" Even if my company be disagreeable to you, it might be 
well not to proclaim the fact to all our friends. I shall not 
interfere with you in future. I trust that Mr. Woodberry is 
fully conscious of the great honour of your pronounced 
admiration." 

Her eyes flashed as she withdrew her hand from his arm. 
This was evil for evil with a vengeance. How dare he talk 
to her of pronounced admiration ? 

**I have always thought you to be a gentleman, Winslow 
Carver ; I see I am mistaken ! You insult me with your 
allusions. I shall take good care to keep out of your way 
after this. I hope at least that Mr. Woodberry will not be so 
cruel — and mean — and — Let me go ! " 

With these words she left him. She had spoken with 
nervous breathlessness, and with something of the threatened 
hysteria of a school-girl ; yet there was in her worcjs the 
dignity of a very real resentment. Her own fault made his 
seem worse to her. If she had been wholly in the right, she 
would have suffered less from seeing him partly in the wrong. 
In an impulsive and sensitive nature the feelings of the 
moment too often prevail, and Grace's next movement was 
thoroughly characteristic of such a nature; for she w^ent 
directly to Richard Woodberry and began to question him 
about the game of tennis. 

Well, if she cared so little for their estrangement, Winslow 
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di<} not intend to mope by himself; so he strolled near Fanny 
and his mother. Alicia had gone indoors. Presently there 
was a discussion between th^ three on the question of a day's 
cruise to Agawam and back. Then Mrs. Carver, too, withdrew 
from the piazza, and left Winslow and Fanny to themselves. 
The young lady shivered and thought it cold sitting stilL 
Winslow brought out a wrap and draped it about her shoulders, 
accidentally touching the soft warm outline of her cheek. 
Then she took his arm, and they began to pace up and down. 
The balcony was so wide that there was abundant room for 
the couple coming the other way to pass them. Each thus 
met every few minutes, exchanging laughing remarks now and 
again. 

Grace had now brought about what once she might have 

taken pains to avoid. Fanny and Winslow were again thrown 

into close relationship. How consoling to think she had put 

an end to a lovers* quarrel ! But was she sure these two were 

lovers ? Winslow had not seemed to mind her recent intimacy 

with his friend ; but what she had seen one night confused her 

on this point There must be a key to the riddle which she 

could not find. She did not reflect that possibly a return on 

her part to her old friendliness towards Winslow might help 

in the solution ; she did not resolve to do her best to regard 

him with the feelings of a few months previous. Oh, these 

weeks o^ ^trangement were after all so few 1 It would have . 

been so easy to have retracted with a single glance the unjust 

words she had spoken on the deck of the Madcap, But 

to-night she had offended him for ever. Yet had she not laid 

her hand upon his arm, and had he not gone on being rude — 

unpardonably rude? These were not, perhaps, her precise 
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thoughts : it was a sense of injury that prevailed in her mind. 
She did not reason about her troubles ; her bitter anger had 
made her unreasonable. "So the wild winds of folly and 
anger and unreason blow us this way and that, that the gods 
may have their sport of us ! " Were the troubles of that other 
girl, of whom these words were said, no warning against her 
own ungovemed impulses ? No ; or if they were, she did 
not heed them. For we put our experience, whether gained 
through books or life itself, to little account at best ; and, how- 
ever well we theorise, we generally act like fools. And now 
there was little opportunity for Grace to reflect upon her 
position ; for she was in Woodberry's company, and he exerted 
himself to be entertaining. How pleased she should be, too, 
if she restored Winslow and Fanny to their old intimacy. 
Perhaps there was a drop of bitterness left in that thought. 
Only once again that evening did she speak to Winslow, and 
then her words were but the echo of a former question. 

" I want very much to make Miss Damon's acquaintance," 
was what she murmured. 

And the next time the couples met came the answer, — 

" Perhaps new friends are better than old." 



CHAPTER XIV. 



THE OUTPOSTS ARE TAKEN. 



'' Ti^RS. DOB ESON— Miss Damon. What does this 
mean ? Do you know them ? " 

The speaker was Mrs. Carver. She held two visiting cards 
in her hand, and she addressed her son. 

" I do not know who Mrs. Dobeson may be/' said Winslow 
uneasily. ** Miss Damon — I met once, I think — she lives in 
Posett." 

" Then you know her ? Is she one of the country 
people ? " 

" Her father is the man — the gentleman who lives in that 
handsome house which you see over to the south-west, beyond 
the village. The family belong here. I don't know if they 
live in Posett all the year round." 

" Oh, indeed ! How did you happen to get acquainted 
with them, Winslow ?" 

" Acquainted ? Oh yes ! Well, in rather a casual way ; we 
were only fellow-travellers." 

" And how did Miss Damon and this other lady happen to 
call upon me ? " 

"Perhaps old residents of the town think it their duty to be 
friendly to new-comers." 
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" Oh, if they live in that house, it is natural enough. I 
could not make it out at first I thought that people here 
were not used to our ways ; and, besides, I did not know ot 
any one here whom we should care to know. Of course, if 
you have met them, it is well enough they should call. I 
suppose it was meant for neighbourly courtesy. They ar€{ 
very good, I am sure. It must be lonely for them here 
without city acquaintances. I shall not forget to acknowledge 
the favour. They may be very pleasant people." 

Winslow was quite taken aback by these rapid generalisa- 
tions. He did not know anything about Mrs. Dobeson ; but 
he felt quite sure that the Damons were not likely to please 
his mother. So he put in a word of caution. 

^* They are not extraordinary people by any means," he said. 
" This Mr. Damon is an unpolished sort of man." 

" Oh ! " said Mrs. Carver, with rising disapprobation. 

** However," added Winslow hastily, " the daughter is en- 
tirely different — very well-bred young lady — quite calculated 
to shine anywhere." 

This speech sounded like rank hypocrisy in the ears of the 
speaker. Whatever Miss Damon's peculiar charm might be, 
it could hardly win her a larger place in Mrs. Carver's favour 
than gracious tolerance. 

" Ah ! " said Mrs. Carver, with a rising inflection of ap- 
proval. " Oh, of course I shall acknowledge the courtesy ; 
after that we need do nothing more. Perhaps Miss Damon 
will be good company for you younger people. It is quite a 
coincidence that you should have met them before." 

The young man was still dubious of his mother's reception 
of Miss Damon. He knew almost nothing about the girl ; he 
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had no very lively recollections of their first meeting ; but he 
vaguely felt that his mother would not approve her. Perhaps 
it was this feeling that awakened in him a desire to meet her 
once more. 

The real problem in Winslow's mind, however, did not 
concern Miss Damon. His relations to Grace were far more 
important With all his anger against her, he knew now that 
be loved her. She had continually repulsed his kindness ; she 
had treated him very ill; she had behaved herself like a 
petulant school-girl : but he ' loved her all the same. He 
smiled to think of his passing interest in Fanny Elsmore, or 
Mira Damon, or any other woman he had ever known. The 
vague sentiment of youth had all at once crystallised into the 
passion of manhood ; and now, when she was for ever divided 
from him, he knew how much he loved her. That was the 
bitterness of it ! He blamed her capricious injustice to him, 
but he did not think her unworthy of being loved. He could 
find no excuse for her rudeness, and yet he believed there 
was cause for it, unknown to him. He fathomed somewhat 
her impulsive sensitiveness ; he would rather think her deluded 
by circumstances than wilfully harsh [and unreasonable. Even 
in her cutting words to him that evening on the balcony there 
was an earnestness like genuine distress. The mistake that 
he then made was not so much in misunderstanding the real 
cause of her anger as in overlooking the significance of his 
own attitude toward her. If he had been content to dispense 
with explanations of what was perhaps inexplicable, if he had 
taken the pressure of her hand upon his arm as a silent plea 
for forgiveness, their trouble might have passed away without 
arousing dangerous emotions. The absence of all confiding 
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sometimes restores most quickly former confidence. Words 
are clumsy things at best ; and in crises of thought or feeling 
we can seldom say what we mean ; and when once two people 
have misunderstood each other, it is seldom any talking that 
will set them right again. If Winslow had once taken Grace's 
hand in his, would not that have meant, " Let us forget all the 
past and be friends again *' ? But the sense of the injustice he 
was suflfering forbade him to be forgiving. And when he spoke 
of "pronounced admiration" for some one else, what was 
there for a high-spirited girl to do but turn upon him with 
blazing words of indignation ? For a clear-headed young man, 
Winslow had bungled sadly in his dealings with Grace Winthorp. 
And now that they were no longer friends he loved her ! 

But if this young man had blundered thus, there was at least 
one person in Posett who as yet had made no mistake. Mira 
Damon had ventured a bold stroke, but a successful one, when 
she called on Mrs. Carver. To Mira herself, however, cannot 
be given the credit of this move ; it was Mrs. Dobeson who 
had first proposed it. This lady was a cousin of the late Mrs. 
Damon, who had come to Posett to chaperon Mrs. Damon's 
daughters on their entrance into society. She was a widow. 
For the past ten years she had lived alone in a quiet respect- 
able quarter of Boston, and the genteel shabbiness of her life 
there made her quite willing to come to her cousin's fine house 
at Posett. With her narrow income it was not to be expected 
that she had moved in the best society ; but she was fairly 
educated, and she had good taste in dress. She had the useful 
gift of discretion, too. Altogether she was no ill guide for 
Mira in the social intricacies of her new career. To her, then, 
Mira had confided the circumstances of her former meeting 
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with Winslow Carver, and hinted her wish to continue the 
acquaintance. 

" You are quite right, my dear," said Mrs. Dobeson. " They 
are people whom it is desirable to know." 

" But very distant, ain*t they ? " asked Mira. 

" Oh, well, that makes them all the more desirable. We 
will call upon them in a day or two. 

" Call upon them ? *' repeated Mira faintly. 

*'Why not, my dear? They cannot well refuse to receive 
you." 

" No — o, perhaps not. But will it not seem forward in me ? " 

" Yes, it might, if you alone were concerned. But I am 
a married woman — or have been," Mrs. Dobeson murmured 
with a little cough that did duty as a sob, " and I am supposed 
to preside over aflfairs here. You are the real head, my dear, 
of course." Hereupon she patted gently Mira's hand. **As 
we live in Posett and they are new-comers, it is our place to 
call first" 

" Yes, Mrs. Dobeson, I know. But — it may be foolish to 
think of it — will they think we are good enough for them? 
We are, of course ; but will they think so ? " 

" My dear, if we call upon them in a straightforward way 
and leave our cards, they will think nothing about it. You 
have a fine house, and carriages, and servants, and everything, 
and they need never know but what you have been as good as 
themselves all your life. Remember that your ancestors came 
over with Governor Winthrop, or soon after, and that you are 
remotely connected with the Damons of Portsmouth. Isn't 
that enough? And after they have once returned our call, 
they cannot refuse to recognise us. Besides " 
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"Yes?" said Mira, as Mrs. Dobeson paused and looked 
expressively at her. 

" Isn't there a young man in the case ? ** 

" Oh, but what has that to do with the rest of the family ? " 

" You pretend to be very innocent, don't you, my dear?" 
said Mrs. Dobeson, with a little smile of sarcastic import play- 
ing about her lips. 

" Well, even if Mr. Carver should like me pretty well, his 
mother might not.*' 

" Ah, but the young man will have his own way. They 
always do in such cases." 

" I think I can manage Mr. Carver, then," said Mira, laugh- 
ing lightly, and going to the mirror to adjust the rebellious 
wavy yellow hair over her forehead. 

"Why, what an awful little schemer you are!" cried the 
other lady. " The idea of your needing me as a chaperon ! I 
am a lamb beside you ! " 

This dialogue, then, was the cause of the visiting cards that 
puzzled Mrs. Carver. As Mrs. Dobeson had foreseen, how- 
ever, the courtesy was accepted. A few days later the Carver 
carriage, containing Mrs. Carver and Alicia, rolled along the 
drive to the Damon mansion. 

Mira pleased Mrs. Carver better than Winslow had supposed 
she would. Between that April afternoon and the present 
time a wide stretch of experience had intervened. Mira's 
natural tact and wit concealed many blemishes of manner. 
Mrs. Dobeson naturally took the lead in conversation ; and 
Mrs. Dobeson was a woman who would mitke a creditable 
showing even in Salem — on a casual acquaintance, at least 
Alicia, however, was not likely to fall a victim to Mira's graces ; 
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these kitten-like women were not to her taste. They did not 
understand aright the responsibilities of life; they, lacked 
serious ideas. So her attitude towards Mira was one of armed 
neutrality at best. Mrs. Carver, on the other hand, was too 
kind-hearted not to be gracious ; and as Mira responded viery 
prettily to this mood of hers, they got along together very well. 
At any rate the call paved the way for Mira's advent upoji 
Mrs. Carver's lawn, where the young people played tennis. 

It was with a strange feeling of elation that Mira found 
herself standing beside Richard Woodberry, and listening to his 
explanations of the game. Perhaps she would have preferred 
to be instructed by the young man who was leaning negligently 
over a rustic bench in conversation with Fanny Elsmore ; for 
he had been the prime motive of her present line of operations, 
and she was loth to see him in bonds to another. With him 
she could use to advantage the reminiscences of their first 
meeting; but young Woodberry was an entire stranger, and 
she must begin with only her present powers of fascination. 
She surveyed Miss Elsmore with interest, as a possible rival to 
her claims upon either gentleman. She concluded that the 
young lady with the beautiful grey eyes and clear-cut, cameo- 
like features was no one whom a blue-eyed, golden-haired siren, 
with the prettiest smiling lips in the world, need at all fear. 
People who never knew Mira Damon will not believe a young 
girl capable of scheming so bare and worldly as this. 

" I am a very successful teacher,'* said Richard Woodberry 
to Mira in ^ confidential undertone. " I have one pupil 
already who plays with grace and skill." 

" Indeed ! " said the girl, opening wide upon him her lovely 
blue eyes. " T^^en you will be disappointed in me." 
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'* As I am already ! " 

" Your confession is frank, to say the least," remarked Mira, 
. pouting her pretty lips. 

" Agreeably disappointed I mean.*' 

" Oh I But I don't believe that now. And even if I 
should, what must I think you expected of me ? I suppose 
you thought I was an insignificant country girl." 

" Oh, well, I come from the country too. Salem is nothing 
but a little provincial place. I don't bear it any love." 

" Why, now, I supposed it was delightful." 

** Very likely ; any place but our own is charming. — Now, 
Miss Damon, you must be very attentive to my instructions. 
This is a racket." 

" Yes ; I had heard as much before." 

" Oh, indeed ! You deserve a penny reward of merit. 
Miss Damon, I must humbly beg your pardon for talking 
^ so recklessly and with such disrespect for the newness of our 
acquaintance." 

"I forgive you — if you will promise to talk disrespectfully for 
ever after. And suppose we forget we are just introduced? 
Don't you think it's ever so much pleasanter ? " 

" I certainly do. But remember I am the only one who is 
allowed to be rude. The pupil must be polite to her teacher." 

** Oh yes, I know. Sometimes pupils are rebellious, though." 

" When they are the teacher sends them away in disgrace. 
Now this is a ball" 

" Is it, really ? Balls are round, ain't they ? " 

** (Says ain't, does she ?) Where did you learn so much 
Miss Damon ? " 

" Oh, sir, IVe been to school before, once upon a time." 
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" Now this is the way we pick up the ball . on the racket, 
and this is the way we toss it. Come, Win, you and Fanny 
must join us now." 

"Now isn't it too bad," cried Mira blithely, "that you 
should all be made victims of my stupidity?" 

" You must prove your stupidity, Miss Damon," said Win- 
slow, bowing, " before we say whether it is too bad or not." 

** Where is Grace ? " asked Fanny, turning to young Wood- 
berry with an air of lazy indifference. 
" I'm sure I don't know." 

" Who is Grace ? Your former pupil ? " murmured Mira. 
" Clever girl ! " returned Dick in the same tone ; " you have 
guessed it." 

" And I am depriving the young lady of her partner ? Oh, 
I am very sorry ! I had much rather watch the game than do 
that." 

"Miss Grace is suffering from a headache," explained 
Winslow. "This is a better racket for you, Fanny." 

" Poor thing ! Why don't you go and console her ? " 
whispered Fanny maliciously. 

The young man made no reply ; but Fanny feared that she 
had oflfended him. She did not care much; having almost 
given him up as a possible lover, she liked to be sarcastic to 
him. She was rather dull at this, however ; her speeches were- 
too palpably satiric to cut very deeply. Mr. Richard Wood- 
berry's nimble mind had soon tired of her. For the last few 
^ days he had been altogether more attentive to Grace Winthrop. 
Fanny thought it most improper that the girl did not reject his 
advances. Why was she not content with Winslow Carver, 
whom she had stolen from some one better deserving him? 
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Fanny hated Grace for this ; but it is probable that she had 
always hated her. Dull as she wa§, Fanny had been quick to 
discern what no one else yet seemed to know — ^that it was his 
feeling for Grace that had made Winslow blind to herself. 
Whether he was conscious of this or not did not matter ; the 
fact remained that Grace was at the bottom of all her injuries. 
Woodberry*s sudden desertion piqued her and added force to 
her hatred ; but it was only Winslow*s course that had beeii of 
supreme interest to her. However much Fanny had flirted 
with Woodberry, she had not wished to marry him, as she had 
wished to marry Winslow Carver. See knew that Winslow and 
Grace must have quarrelled, and that Grace was only using 
Richard as a means to draw Winslow back. But now her 
coquetry ran a good chance of defeat; for here was a new- 
•comer upon the scene, who was winning over Woodberry with 
her fascinations. Mira's triumph meant Grace's humiliation, 
and therefore Fanny felt almost kindly disposed towards Mira. 
Such a combination of sentiments as this had been aroused in 
her by the kaleidoscope of events. 

It would have been a pleasure to the driest greybeard to see 
Mira play tennis. Every movement was captivating; Fanny 
Elsmore appeared poorly in comparison. 

"Your pupil does you infinite credit, Dick,'' said Winslow 
presently. " Unless Miss Fanny can find a better partner *^ 

" Unless Mr. Carver can find a better partner, you mean," 
retorted Fanny. " Your heart is not in your work ; you look 
at the piazza too often." 

** I wish you wouldn't say such things, Fanny. "When I 
am with you how can I " 

" Oh, I know what you would say ! " broke in Fanny with a 
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short scornful laugh ; " but I don't believe you any the 
more." 

" How those people quarrel ! " said Woodberry. " Why 
aren't they good, Miss Damon, like you and me ? " 
" They haven't our sweetness of temper," murmured Mira. 

"Well, it's getting too hot out here to quarrel — or play 
tennis either," cried Fanny, tossing aside her racket. 

" Your usual good sense comes to our aid," said Woodberry. 
"Miss Damon, let us seek the grateful shade of the piazza." 

" Oh, but, Mr. Woodberry " 

"I shall not allow you to leave us till after lunch, Miss 
Damon," interrupted Mrs. Carver, just at the moment crossing 
the lawn to meet them. " And I think it is too hot to stay 
out here longer." 

"What will become of the young ladies' complexions?" 
asked Woodberry. Then he added, in a tone intended for 
Mint's ear only, " You don't follow Miss Elsmore's example, 
and wear an enormous hat and carry a crimson parasol every- 
where with you." 

"It's too much trouble. Besides, I don't mind getting 
brown. It's healthy, you know." 

" Miss Damon, you are a philosopher, a rara avis among 
ladies. I admire you for it." 

"Oh, thank you; I am glad my teacher compliments me 
at last." 

" You didn't do so very well at tennis, however ; you'll need 
another lesson." 

" Now I understand what your depreciation of my playing 
means !" 

"And resent it?" 

9 
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"Well — ^perhaps not." Then the blue eyes flashed a smile 
into his own. 

Clearly Miss Damon was making greater progress this 
morning than even she had dared to hope. She did not now 
at all mind young Carver's inattention ; she thought she liked 
Woodberry much better. 

They found Grace upon the piazza. Her headache was not 
a severe one, she said, but it had compelled her to keep out of 
the sun. She was sorry to miss the game, but she had seen 
how well Miss Damon had taken her place." 

(" Now you're jealous of me ! " thought Mira. " You are 
interested, in Mr. Woodberry, too, are you ? ") 

For Richard had seated himself near Grace, and had begun 
to talk to her. Mira was not pleased at this. Winslow, to be 
suf e, was at her side ; but though he did not once speak to 
Grace, he seemed always acutely conscious of her presence. 
Mira, who was by all odds the sharpest observer of any one 
present, noticed this. Here, then, was her formidable rival — not 
that commonplace Miss Elsmore. What did both these young 
men see to admire in the girl ? What was the fascination of 
those brown eyes, and this finely-cut, sensitive face ? And how 
were the blue eyes and smiling lips to triumph ? " Ah, well, 
there is time enough yet; they don't know me very well," 
thought Mira. No, they did not know the foolish pride, the 
paltry insolence, the essential vulgarity, of this beautiful and 
pure-faced Posett girl. It is well for the schemers and the 
rogues that there is **no art to read the mind's construction 
in the face." If you gain the victory you strive for, Mira 
Damon, will there not come a time, perhaps when you least 
-expect it, when all the bitter struggle will have availed you 
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nothing, and you are low in the dust and ashes of your ruined 
Ufe? 

It was. evening when the young men again smoked their 
cigars upon the balcony. 

" Gad ! " exclaimed Woodberry, ** what a strange fascination 
there is in that Damon girl I " 

" I am sorry to hear you say so," remarked Winslow rather 
moodily. 

"Don't you agree with me, my dear boy?" asked Richard 
blandly. 

"Oh, she's pleasing enough? That isn't what I mean." 

"Indeed!" 

"But I think she will misunderstand your attentions." 

"Nonsense ! I think she is a rather accomplished coquette." 

"I don't believe it" 

" Few women are not — that you must admit." 

"I admit nothing of the kind. But to return to Miss 
Damon " 

"Very gladly. I shall fall in love with Miss Damon." 

" Seriously, Richard, you do not mean that ? " 

"Seriously, Winslow, I don't intend to fall in love witli 
anybody." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER. 

MIRA soon became a constant visitor at the Carvers'. 
There was tennis, or boating, or bathing, and in the 
hottest weather novels and needlework in the hammocks that 
swung across the broad piazza. Others were added to the 
party — General Waitt and his pretty sister Clara, the two 
Misses Quining, young Ralph Devoe, Mary Halliwell and her 
father, Governor Halliwell, who came to talk over old times 
with Mrs. Carver, the two having been children together. 
Nor was Mira a guest only. She had a fine house, and she 
wished to play the host. Accordingly one afternoon all the 

• 

young people were gathered together on the lawn in front of 
the Damon mansion. It was a triumphant moment for Mira: 
her ambitious schemes had been suddenly and unexpectedly 
fulfilled. She could invite to her house a company of young 
men and women who had lived all their lives in the atmo- 
sphere she was just beginning to breathe. Perhaps some of 
them had come superciliously, but they had come all the 
same. The ladies tolerated rather than admired her. Among 
the gentlemen she was by no means unpopular ; her adorable 
simplicity only heightened her beauty. Perhaps her artlessness 
was less real than it seemed. If all her conversations with 
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Mrs. Dobeson had been overheard, they might have thrown 

some light upon this point. If it had not been for Mrs. 

Dobeson, it is doubtful if Mira would have been even tolerated. 

Mrs. Dobeson's judgment on social matters had a distinct 
value ; she was a woman of strong common sense, and Mira 

would have blundered sadly without her. Fortunately Mira 
was readily adaptable. To bear one's self well is largely a 
matter of experience, but aptness to learn counts for a good 
deal. On this particular afternoon, Mira, though not un- 
embarrassed by the new part she was playing, betrayed little 
uneasiness ; she felt unlimited confidence in Mrs. Dobeson, 
who, apparently deeply engrossed in conversation with Mrs. 
Carver, surveyed with sharp under glances the group on the 
lawn. 

Tennis had been temporarily abandoned in favour of 
archery, a game whose brief popularity was then already 
waning. When it came to Mira's turn, Richard Woodberry 
stood by her side and held her arrows. His attentions to her 
had by this time become conspicuous ; a good many people 
had observed that he seemed to be greatly taken with that 
Damon girl. It was partly his influence, no doubt, that had 
:aused her to be tolerated by his friends. 

"You will see how badly I miss the target," Mira murmured 
in Woodberry's ear. " This bow does not seem very limber." 

"Try this one. I thought you usually hit the bull's-eye." 

" This will do, I guess. Where do I hit it ? " 

"Tropically." 

" Oh ! " said Mira with a bit of mystification in her tone, 
* I don't like sentiment." 

" It is the language of the heart, you know." 
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"That's just why I don't care for it!'* Then she flashed 
at him a smile of rare intensity. 

** Your looks belie your words." 

" I have a deceptive face." 

" What moral obliquity you confess to, Miss Damon ! " 

** Perhaps I am only more open than other people." 

" Is that a slant at me — Miss Mira ? " 

** Tut ! Be careful what you say, Mr. Woodberry." Mira 
laid peculiar emphasis on the name, and looked askance at 
Winslow Carver, who was approaching her on the other side. 

(" Come, you bad boy, give me an arrow. They will all 
wonder why I don't begin.") 

Whiz I went the arrow, and struck the white outer edge of 
the target. 

"How provoking I" cried Mira. ** Mr. Carver, it is the , 
fault of some one who has been talking to me and making 
me nervous. I can't shoot when people do that. Won't you 
take the arrows away from him ? " 

This was undeniably rudeness ; but a glance from the blue 
eyes made it adorable. Mira would scarcely have spoken so 
to any one but Woodberry. She knew that Winslow did not 
like it; but she was quite indifferent to his opinions; her 
feeling for him had almost become dislike. Perhaps some 
instinct warned her that he did not want her to allure his 
friend. Now, however, he handed her an arrow with grave ! 
politeness, while Richard in mock disdain crossed over to - 
Clara Waitt. 
This time the arrow landed in the red circle. 

**See how I improve under your influence, Mr. Carver." 
There was another look of witchery from the blue eyes. Even 
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where Mira did not actually strike her quarry, she could 
not resist an opportunity to employ her peculiar fascinations. 
The glance aroused in the young man some echo of those 
feelings of months ago ; however much he disapproved of her, 
he could not wholly lose his interest in her. It was in the 
nature of things that Mira's glances should make almost any 
man^s heart beat the quicker. 
'' You improve very fast,'' said Winslow. 
" Well, is not that creditable ? " asked Mira with an air of 
being on her defence. Perhaps she suspected his attitude 
toward her, and began to see that after all he must not 
become her enemy. 

"You would not wish me to say it is discreditable, Miss 
Damon ? That would hardly be polite." 
" Not polite, but still true ; is that what you mean ? " 
" Indeed, no I Pray don't think me as rude as that." But 
it was precisely what he had meant. 

When Grace Winthrop came up to try her skill, Winslow 
was no longer holding arrows : this office was performed by 
young Devoe. AVinslow cordially hated this harmless sandy- 
haired young man because he stood at Grace's side, and 
because she regarded him with an open smile. Winslow 
thought he was being treated very badly indeed ; and it was 
unreasonable that he should love her still. Her distress at 
their estrangement had certainly been transient enough. Was 
she not now in constant good spirits ? He did not question 
if this mood of hers lasted always through her hours of soli- 
tude. He was losing his belief in her genuineness and 
sincerity ; he thought that his sister might have been right in 
calling her a coquette. At any rate there was something in- 
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scrutable in her conduct towards him. Perhaps it would be 
better for him to go away somewhere — cross the ocean and 
wander over England and the Continent — till he could think 
of her with calm indiflference. That plan had occurred to him 
several times of late. 

But surely this bright summer day was no time for sombre 
thoughts. He was putting himself altogether too much out of 
-Ijnison with his companions. The bows and arrows by this 
time were being laid aside, and a general movement toward 
the house was taking place ; for the trees already threw long 
shadows eastward, and there was a red flush in the sky. 
When the piazza was reached, Mr. Damon himself appeared in 
the doorway. Mira was not so affectionate a daughter but she 
could have dispensed with her father on this occasion. As it 
was, she realised the importance of keeping him well in the 
background. He realised to a certain extent his own de- 
ficiencies; he was aware that even Mrs. Dobeson was more 
at home in his own house than he. Without Mrs. Dobeson, 
indeed, nothing would have succeeded. Mira knew this, and 
professed gratitude afterwards. At the time of her father's 
advent upon the scene she became greatly dispirited. When, 
however, she was seated in a corner of the .dining-room, eating 
a salad and drinking a glass of claret lemonade brought her 
by Richard Woodberry, all her old sprightliness returned. Mr. 
Damon had not followed the company to supper ; he had 
gone back to the library to join his younger daughter. Louise 
Mabel might have come forward just as well as not ; she was 
not a discreditable sister. Her isolation was her own ill- 
natured preference. 

The dining-room was perhaps the most gorgeous room in 
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the house. Its interior finish was a mixture of antique styles, 
mainly Elizabethan. It would hardly have pleased the artistic 
eye; still, divesting one's self of aesthetic prejudices, the 
general effect was not bad. Mira felt a luxurious sense of 
social supremacy as she saw her present guests gathered within 
its walls. There was nothing more splendid in all Salem, she 
was sure ; Mr. Woodberry could not think her unused to the 
elegances of life. Her face was not her only fortune. It was 
worth any man*s while to take possession of her — if she would 
let him. That was what Richard Woodberry seemed to have 
done lately. 

"Can't you imagine me a knight of old. Miss Damon?'* 
asked Woodberry presently. 

"I don't know. Why?" 

" Because of my devotion to one fair damsel : couldn't you 
guess the answer?" 

" Sh — sh ! Miss Waitt will overhear you if you talk too 
loud, and you know how devoted you have been to her." 

"Only when some one else sent me away in disgrace.*' 

" But now she restores you, doesn't she ? " 

" I have not asked her yet ; I hope she does." 

"Knights are never fully restored until they have done 
something to make themselves famous. You'd better go and 
do that first." 

" Why do you say go instead of come ? " 

"Oh, I didn't suppose she was here." Mira gave a little 
sniflf that might imply either pique or satire, and cast down 
her pretty blue eyes. Her slight attitude of embarrassment 
was very becoming to her. 

" Your ndivetk is simply adorable! Shall I get you an ice?" 
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Instantly the attitude was dissolved. Mira sat upright, an 
looked indifferently at him, smoothing down the kilted skirt t 
her archery-suit with a careless hand. 

" No, thanks. — -I wish you wouldn't pay me such bareface 
compliments. I shall have to be very rude to you, if you do 

** Oh, I beg your pardon," retorted Richard with sorr 
• brusqueness. 

" Don't be silly I " commanded Mira, with pretty severit 
" Offer me your arm, you ungallant knight, and lead me fro: 
the room. See, they are beginning to be tired of this." 

It was a very pretty hand that lay upon the young man 
arm as they arose. It was a white hand, and the whi' 
fingers were flashing with jewels. There was a diamon 
cluster, an opal circled with diamonds, and a diamond an 
sapphire set together. So many splendid rings were hardly ] 
good taste, but Mira had a fondness for personal decoratio: 
There was something besides its jewels, however, to make th 
hand conspicuous; it was firm and strong, as well as white an 
soft. The owner of such a hand could not be wholly weak ( 
worthless. One could well imagine it clenched and passionat 
and instinct with nervous force. It indicated a nature capab 
either of much good or of much evil ; it might have belonge 
either to a Beatrice Cenci or a I^ucrezia Borgia. 

"Where shall I lead you?" asked Woodberry, as the 
strolled down the long dimly-lit hall. It had grown qui 
dusk, and there were lights indoors ; and a row of gay-colouK 
Chinese lanterns along the piazza swung gently in the evenir 
wind. In the west was a new moon. The lawns were floode 
with soft light, and under the trees lay the grey shadows. 

"Let us keep outdoors, if you like,'* answered Mira. "Ar 
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I shall not in the least object to your lighting a cigar if you 
wish ; I know you always smoke at this time if you smoke 

at all." 

"Well, I'll smoke now to please you." 

"To please me? For shame, sir, when you know I think 
it's a horrid habit ! " 

" Oh, do you ? '' 

"Now I ought not to wander off with you like this, 
Mr. Woodberry," said Mira archly. *•' What will everybody 
think?" 

For they were moving slowly across the moonlit lawn toward 
the shadows of the trees. 

"They will think that you prefer my company to theirs," 
answered Richard nonchalantly. 

" Some people are given to self-flattery, I should think ! " 

" Are they ? Oh, I am sorry to hear it." 

"Well, I'm glad. Pride is your greatest fault." 

"Oh, indeed ! Well, it's only natural, don't you- know." 

" How is that ? " 

" I am naturally proud — of your favour. May I call it that ? " 

Mira gave her head a little toss. She felt highly elated ; she 
Was wondering if this interesting dialogue were likely to lead to 
an out-and-out love scene. She was not yet ready to answer 
definitely certain questions, but she was quite willing that 
the questions should be asked. She wanted this young man 
bound to her in some tangible form, in case she should find 
she wanted him. 

" Now you flatter me ! " she said. " But do you talk so to 
all your friends ? for of course there are others you care for 
more than me." 
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'* Of course ! " 

They were now half hidden in the grey shadows ; there wa 
only a glimpse of the new moon through the branches abov 
them. 

" I am glad to hear you acknowledge your insincerity," sai 
Mira. ** I know what to think of you now." 

" Oh, no, you don't. You won't believe in my sincerity.'* 

" Well, I will — ^just to please you." 

"Thank you." Woodberry took the jewelled hand an( 
pressed it ardently. The pressure was returned. 

*^ And you will believe in me ? " 

" Oh, that's another thing," said Mira with a laugb 
" Come, let us go in." 

" Yes, let us go in. (Gad ! this girl will make me propos 
to her if I stay here much longer ! ") 

If Mira was disappointed at his ready assent, she had n 
chance to betray it; for at that moment two figures wer 
discerned coming towards them. 

** They mustn't find us here," Mira whispered. " Leave m 
at once." 

'•That will look worse than if I stay," said Richarc 
" Withdraw a little further into the shadow, and we shall bot 
be unnoticed. There, they cannot see us now." 

The figures on the lawn were those of General Waitt and th 
younger Miss Quining. They were apparently searching fc 
something. Presently Miss Quining stopped quickly, an 
seized upon a green leather quiver with several arrows in ii 
Then she and General Waitt retreated slowly through th 
dim light. Neither had noticed the couple concealed in th 
shadows of the trees. 
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While Woodberry and Mira had been standing thus together, 
his arm had enclosed her waist. Mira had whispered, " You 
mustn't," but had made no further objection. How could she 
speak aloud or release herself by any movement when there 
were possible listeners so near ? But now that they were alone 
again she withdrew from Woodberry's reach. He followed, 
however, and took both her hands in his. 

" Let me go, Mr. Woodberry ! we have been here too long 
abeady. Every one will be wondering where I am." 

" I will release you, Mira, if you will ? " 

" Mr. Woodberry ! " 

"Mira!" 

He repeated the word in a whisper ; then he leaned forward 
and kissed her. A blush mantled her face. Did she remem- 
ber the kiss that Joseph Murse had once given her? At any 
rate she did not wish that her lips were poison for Woodberry's 
sake ; rather there was a glance in the blue eyes that said as 
plainly as glances can speak, " I am not offended with you.'' 
That was what the glance said ; what Mira did was something 
quite different. She wrenched loose her hands, and with one of 
them gave Woodberry a soft slap on the cheek. Then she ran 
away toward the house, and entered at the side door, and 
came out upon the piazza with the bright light of a smile upon 
her pretty face. There she found Winslow Carver standing a 
Me apart from the rest. She went up to him, and made a 
remark that decidedly astonished him. 

" Mr. Carver, you had better look after your friend. He is 
Jipt to get into mischief when left too much to himself." 

Winslow stared, and Mira passed on with a triumphant 
look which was partly a smile and partly a sneer. He knew to 
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whom her concealed sarcasm referred. He took it for granted 
that Richard had been making love to her, though he did not 
like to think of anything serious between them. One thing 
was sure : Mira Damon was not at all so simple as he once 
imagined her to be; on the contrary, she was quite able to 
take care of herself. Well, women at best were riddles to 
him. 

Woodberry remained in the shadow of the trees and finished 
his cigar. His mood was partly reflective, partly cynical. 
He had not intended to make a fool of himself,* but somehow 
he felt as if he had done so. He had not absolutely com- 
mitted himself, but he had given her reason to believe that 
he was on the brink of committal. He saw that her sudden 
withdrawal was only meant to enhance her value in his eyes. 
In his pursuit of her he had not been unconsciously deceived ; 
he was willing to take his chances with a woman whose nature 
he felt to be essentially false. He had judged her pretty 
accurately when Winslow had still believed in her simplicit}^ ; 
he had considered her then to be a girl with a remarkably 
clear head and a particularly small heart. How cunningly 
she had led him on to his present position he clearly saw. 
If any one had asked him if he loved Mira Damon, he would 
have laughed aloud ; in the system of shallow cynicism which 
he professed to believe a romantic passion would have been 
out of place. The controlling influence of belief upon action 
was manifest in his case ; he trusted no one, and consequently 
he was not himself altogether trustworthy. He did not love 
Mira, but he had almost come to the conclusion that it 
would be for his interest to marry her. His chief motive in 
this decision was one not likely to be perceived by the world 
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at large. It was by an advantageous marriage that he hoped 
to repair the deficiencies of fortune that were constantly 
becoming more alarming. Although the owner of consider- 
able real estate, as well as a moderate personal income, 
Woodberry's tastes far outran his means ; during the past 
few years, therefore, he had mortgaged and re-mortgaged 
about everything he could lay his hands on, and at the ^ 
present time he was not only pretty heavily in debt, but 
also in straits for ready money. That sort of thing could 
not go on for ever; and if the truth should once come to 
light, his family pride and his social standing would be at 
once impaired. Altogether, there were various reasons why 
he should make love to Mira. Besides, she would not dis- 
grace him, even in Salem ; she was pretty, she had her share 
of wit and vivacity, and if she were not exactly intelligent 
she certainly was not dull. On the whole, he was inclined 
to run the risk. If he did not love her, he was a good deal 
attracted by her. But he could not keep from doubting her. 
He was sensitive to ridicule, and the idea of being deceived 
was at least unpleasant The impression Mira had made 
upon him at the outset was not yet obliterated, and the con- 
sciousness of his own insincerity strengthened his belief in. 
hers. Strangely, such being the extent of human egoism, he,, 
did not reflect if Mira would have any difficulty in trusting him. 
He threw away the stump of his cigar and strolled slowly* 
toward the house. Already Miss Damon's guests were be- 
ginning to depart. AVoodberry arrived in time to relieve 
Winslow of the disagreeable task of walking home by Grace 
Winthrop's side. It is to be hoped that Winslow felt duly 
grateful. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



"the sea*s listless chime." 



THE long July days at Posett followed one another in 
unbroken calmness. Hardly a cloud disturbed the 
serenity of the blue sky ; hardly a shadow darkened the 
surface of the smiling sea. The waves broke lazily 
against the old stone piers and over the glistening beach. 
White sails moved slowly down the harbour and across the 
shining reach of the bay; and sometimes, when the light 
breeze died away altogether, they stood motionless as ghosts 
risen from the sea. And now all good yachtsmen were 
wishing for a fresher wind and darker waters splashed with 
curling spray. 

It was one afternoon, when our little party of young people 
had widely separated, that Grace set out alone for a walk 
along the beach. Winslow and his mother, together with 
Fanny Elsmore, had gone sailing in the Petrel^ a small cat- 
rigged boat much used by them for short excursions, as being 
easily managed by one person, and enabling them to dispense 
with 4he skipper and be wholly by themselves. Richard 
Woodberry, Miss Clara Waitt, and Mr. Devoe had gone over 
to play tennis with Mira Damon. Alicia and the rest had 
started out to ride to Marmion. Grace had declined to 
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accompany the riders ; she often preferred solitude to society, 
and on this afternoon she particularly wished to be alone, 
though the motive of her wish was wholly indefinite. She 
had not been invited to play tennis, for obvious reasons; 
nor had any one but Mrs. Carver requested her company on 
board the Petrel, Winslow never asked her anywhere now, 
and it was not to be expected that Fanny would care to have 
her come. Altogether, she felt that she was disappointing no 
one when she declined to sail in the Petrel. But what was 
the feeling which oppressed a certain young man standing 
at the helm, while the boat was beating slowly against a 
head wind, and there was a slender figure regarding it from 
the shore ? Did not the space between seem distant indeed, 
and were not those bitter waves which divided him fi*om 
her? There was a look of pain almost solemn in his eyes. 
He could not see her eyes : they might be smiling vaguely 
is he had sometimes seen them of late, though with an 
expression in their depths that did not seem wholly joyous, 
le imagined there was something pathetic in her attitude, 
hough she was looking down at the listless waves upon the 
each and regarding not at all the white sail of the Petrel or 
le erect figure at the helm. 

Presently the girl turned and walked slowly down the beach 
awards the Point. Now and then she stopped to pick up a 
lell or a pebble, or to trace her name upon the sand, or to 
§cue a bit of seaweed from the hands of the tide. These 
ere childish things for a girl who had seen her nineteenth 
Jthday to do, but nevertheless they seemed natural enough 
\ her present serious mood. Once she did something very 
lly : she wrote two initials upon the sand, and looked at them 

10 
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a moment with tears in her eyes. The action was well-nigh 
unconscious. When she realised what letters they were that 
stared her in the face, she blushed and hastily rubbed them 
out with her foot. She looked guiltily about, too, as if she 
feared some one had seen her, although she well knew she was 
altogether alone. She walked on more quickly. But there 
was something in the murmur of the ebbing tide that induced 
a reflective mood. That murmur and the shriller sojand of the 
locusts in the baking fields were all she heard ; she was alone 
with nature ; the disturbing influences of human companion- 
ship had vanished. She looked across the bay with wistful eyes. 
How free and joyous would this life once have been to her ! 
Now there was only a brooding sense of vague discontent in 
her heart. Among all her acquaintances she seemed somehow 
isolated. Their lives and hers touched only on the surface : 
there was no one in whom she could confide. However kind 
and gracious Mrs. Carver might be, there was no genuine love 
between them. Alicia and Fanny disliked her; perhaps it 
was no more than she deserved for her impulsive disregard of 
them. She had not meant ever to be rude ; her nature, indeed, 
was essentially frank and lovable ; but they had provoked her, 
and she was not patient or submissive. But now her isolation 
was becoming almost unbearable. Such crises come to us all 
at times ; and it is then, in the first feeling of desolate remote- 
ness, when life seems a stranded ship, that one needs most 
a bosom friend. Grace had once had Winslow's sympathy. 
What had deprived her of that ? Her own mad act ? Why 
had she repulsed him, and why did she blame him now for 
staying away ? Her own inconsistency was a painful reflection ;* 
but she could see no other course than to be inconsistent still. 
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I She had thought sometimes that Winslow's grief at their altered 
relations was genuine; yet she could not think that he was 
false to Fanny Elsmore. She had taken very seriously that 
scene in the garden which she had unwillingly espied ; and as 
she remembered how once he had kissed her, she grew very 
~ angry with him. She was ashamed, too, in thinking that she 
had not repulsed him. But after all she might now be unjust 
to him; she might have misunderstood the meaning of his 
attitude with Fanny; he surely was no longer a very ardent 
lover, nor did Fanny herself seem to care at all for him. He 
ought, perhaps, to have one more opportunity to be her friend. 
She could only give him this opportunity : she was a woman, 
and she could not go to him and speak frankly. But he would 
understand her silent confession. 

She found it difficult, however, to carry out her good inten- 
tions. When she returned from her walk and met the three 
people who had been sailing in the Petrd^ she smiled frankly, 
saying, " I hope you enjoyed the afternoon, Winslow." 

Unfortunately the young man thought she meant to be 
sarcastic. '* Thank you,'* he said gravely, " I have no doubt 
you have been happy with no one to persecute you." 

Grace turned away feeling repulsed and humiliated, and 
more inclined than ever to treat him with disdain. Had he 
not wronged her? And now that she mutely forgave him, 
would he add to his offence ? Even if the fault were hers, 
could he not now be generously content with her unspoken 
penitence? Or was it Fanny Elsmore who had now drawn 
him altogether from her ? 

There were two people, however, who did not misunder- 
stand each other. Mira Damon was on excellent terms with 
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Richard Woodbeny. At all hours of the day he was with 
her. If she rode out in the morning, he rode beside her; 
if she piayed tennis, he was her partner in the game ; if she 
practised archery, he was by to hand her arrows and string her 
bow ; if she wished to go out rowing, he went with her, and 
when she was tired took the oars himself. Mira, indeed, was 
living wholly for the present, and a very pleasant life she 
found it. Yet she was cumbered with a feeling of insecurity. 
She knew that in having won over Richard Woodberry she 
had offended Winslow Carver. The knowledge troubled her. 
She did not distrust her own powers ; she only feared Win- 
slow*s influence ; she suspected he might induce his friend 
to run away from a snare he could not resist. Still she believed 
that fate would turn the scales in her favour. If her opponent 
trusted in strength of argument, she must rely upon skill in 
fascination. She little dreamed of that other powerful incen- 
tive influencing Richard upon her side; perhaps it was best 
she should not know. 

Something of his dislike for Mira was divulged by Winslow 
in a short dialogue with his mother. The occasion of it was a 
proposed cruise in the Madcap, 

** The boat will hold all whom we wish to invite, I suppose?" 
said Winslow. 

" Oh yes, I should think so. You were only thinking of 
asking our immediate party ? " 

" Hm ! Yes," he replied. " If Tom Waitt takes the 
Pole Star and goes with us, that will make a difference. Of 
course Clara and the Quining girls will go with him," 

" And Mr. Woodberry and Miss Damon?" 

■^^ Mother, must we take that girl with us ? " 
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Mrs. Carver did not especially fancy Mira, but she was 
driven to her defence by this blunt question. "I suppose 
that Richard will not sail in the Madcap unless we invite Miss 
Dapaon; and I do not know why you should object so 
strongly." 

"Of course Dick will go with Tom Waitt if he wishes." 

" I should suppose he would rather be with us. He may 
as well as not I am sure he is always pleasant company. 
And Alicia will want to go with Hattie Quining in the Pole 
^ar. Besides, Nettie Quining said she wanted to be with 
Grace." 

" Grace ! ** exclaimed the young man, with an emotion 
which his mother noted, slightly perceptible as it was. '*Why 
should not Grace go with us ? " 

"That is for her to decide. Of course she will be welcome. 
She is a girl who wins upon acquaintance." 

"You like her, then?" Winslow asked this question with 
an indifferent air, and while he waited for the answer studied 
the floor intently. 

"I have always liked her; but lately I have come to feel 
that perhaps I once overlooked many sweet and noble 
qualities in her." 

"Oh!" 

"There seems to be something troubling her; and she is 
too shy to confess it. I fear I was wrong in not inviting her 
confidence when she first came to live with us." 

"Yes — she has behaved oddly during the last few weeks." 

"I hope no one has given her cause. She is a sensitive 
girl, whom things that seem to others trifling might affect 
seriously ; and I wish I could help her now." 
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Mrs. Carver glanced, keenly at her son as she said tl 
Winslow reddened slightly, and moved uneasily in his ch^ 
He knew pretty well what was in her mind. Some you 
men might then and there have made confession of th< 
feelings, but he did nothing of the kind. Several minut 
passed in silence ; then Winslow recurred to the origin 
subject of discussion. 

" Then Dick and Miss Damon will come with us ? " 
" I suppose so. It makes no difference to me. You knc 
best how Richard would regard it if we did not invite Mi 
Damon.*' 

" Probably he would be quite vexed with us." 
"Then we must ask her. And perhaps we are unjust 
prejudiced. And she is pretty and — quite ladylike." 

But Winslow noticed that his mother had included herse 
in the existing prejudice against Mira. 

" If Walter Nevin and Bertha come in time, we shall inak 
quite a squadron," remarked Winslow presently. 

" Oh yes. That will be pleasant for us all. And perhaf 
there will then be a new disposition of people. Grace ma 
wish to sail in the Cora*' 

Somehow this hint added to the young man's disturbanc( 
He was thinking of it a half-hour afterwards, when he had le 
his mother for a solitary stroll along the beach in the aftei 
noon sunlight Unconsciously he was following Grace's foot 
steps of a few days previous. And in him " the sea's listles 
chime" aroused a thoughtfulness similar to hers. He bega 
to wonder if Grace's friendship for Bertha would make eve 
wider the breach between him and her. How he loved her 
How much he would give for a fair chance to win her love 
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Had he that chance now ? He was conscious that her mood 
toward him had altered of late. She no longer avoided him 
altogether ; sometimes she spoke to him with the old friendly 
look in her eyes. But he hardly dared respond at once ; he 
was perplexed as to her meaning, and he was resolved to 
undergo no further humiliations at her hands. At least she 
should never have the chance again to accuse him of persecut- 
ing her. That little barbed arrow was rankling still. 

Thus engrossed he had kept on a couple of miles or so 
along the beach. When he turned to go back, the sun had 
drawn near the western horizon. The dark green pines that 
drcled Posett Harbour were flooded with golden light The 
distant sandhills of Falmouth were turning deeper purple, and 
the sea was green and violet and grey. The tide had turned 
to ebb ; already a strip of sand shone with prismatic hues ; 
there were deep rich colours in the little land-locked pools of 
salt water. There were brighter and brighter tints burning 
into the sky. As the last rays slanted eastward, the distant 
windows of the village flashed like diamonds. The young 
man saw all this, and to his eye it gave pleasure ; but in his 
heart there was a sadness which he could not fathom. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

A CRISIS. 

TWO evenings later Winslow again strolled slowly down 
the green bank from the house to the shore. It yet 
wanted ten minutes of sunset. An impalpable mist filled the 
warm atmosphere. The tide was rolling in lazily with no 
breakers to disturb the strange silence. As the sun sank 
lower, minute by minute, the light deepened into more 
vivid colours, the rising mists began to obscure the sharp 
outlines of sea and shore, and nature ever3rwhere seemed 
to disregard the laws of perspective. The landscape took ' 
on that indistinct intensity which pervades the pictures of 
Turner — as if the observer were looking through an imperfect 
medium. 

Winslow was regarding the sandy beach beneath his feet 
more intently than the distant prospect ; he did not therefore 
see a figure ahead of him until he came so close he could almost 
touch it. Then he looked up, to discover Grace standing erect, 
motionless, silent, gazing westward at the Hashing horizon. 
Possibly she intended to seem unconscious of his approach; 
and for his own part there was at first an impulse to pass her 
by with only a formal courtesy. Something in her attitude, 
however, overcame this intention. 
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"It is a beautiful sight, isn't it?" That was all he said; 
but his heart was beating loudly, Hove you, 

"Yes; I like to watch it ! Oh, I love the sea so much I 
hate to think of ever going away from it ! " 

She spoke with nervous rapidity. She wished to be friendly 
with him, but she did not wish to seem to make advances. 

"Shall I be in the way — if I stay?" he asked, after a 
moment's silence. 

"By no means; it was getting rather stupid out here all 
alone." 

"I am glad you do not think the remedy worse than die 
disease. I am grateful for that." 

"Are you, indeed? I thought you did not appreciate— my 
kindly feelings." 

Even after this admission Winslow remained too perversely 
sensitive over his previous grievance to be wise. " Oh, in- 
deed!" he said. "Well, I am glad you can still feel kindly 
—even towards one who persecutes you ! " 

For a moment Grace was surprised at his retort ; then she 
remembered what she had said to him on board the Madcap, 
She blushed painfully, being both mortified and embarrassed. 
How persistently he thwarted her attempts at reconciHation ! 

" You know you never persecuted me 1" she cried in- 
dignantly. " You know that I regretted those idle words ! It 
is neither kind nor friendly to remind me of them con- 
tinually." 

" I am glad to hear my acquittal. I am glad you recant 
at last" 

She had given him another chance and he had failed miser- 
ably. She could not say directly all she wished; womanly 
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pride made that impossible; but he ought to understand her 
indirectness. Now he had used another unfortunate word that 
she repeated with indignation. 

" That I have recanted ? Have you not learned that women 
never recant? When people forgive us they must overlook 
what is past altogether." 

" It is easier for some people to overlook things — altogether 
too easy, I think." 

" I am sorry we cannot be friends, Winslow ! " she said, 
with some sorrow in her tone ; but she turned her face away, 
and he could not see with what piteous eyes she looked across 
the darkening bay. 

" Is that a sign of dismissal from the audience ? " he asked 
bitterly. 

Oh, why did he speak like that? Why did he reject her 
unspoken plea for — what? That he should love her? Was 
this what she was asking of him ? He must not think it : of 
course she did not care for him in that way. But there were 
tears in her eyes as she turned again to him. 

•*You have taught me how — ^how not to forget I have 
learned the lesson." 

With hurried steps she would have gone on and left him 
had he not interposed. " Grace ! Grace ! don't go away like 
that ! You hurt me deeply — I did not mean to wound your 
feelings — I only '* 

She put out her hand to wave him aside. He caught it in 
his ; and now his eyes were piteous enough as they met hers. 

" Grace, you must not go, until — until I tell you '^ 

Then he lifted her hand and passionately kissed it "You 
don't know how much I love you ! " he cried. 
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She released her hand and looked at him angrily. 

" I don't deserve this, at least ! " she said. 

" Grace, you are treating me very ill. I have not deserved 
that, I hope. How is it I have offended you ? " 

"You offend me now, every way ! " 

" And is that all ? '* he said with rising bitterness. 

" No ; it is not all. I liked you once ; but you have 

nsulted me and — and " She was almost crying; her 

amotion swayed her like a tempest 

" Grace, I have never insulted you ! Oh, my darling — ^let 
le call you that once " 

" Oh, of course 1 '' She laughed lightly : if she had given 
ay to her feelings she would have ended all in a passion 
f tears. 

" You don't care how much I suffer ! " cried Winslow 
tterjy. — "But I beg your pardon. I have been rude. — 
ood-bye." 

So he left her. His lips were pale and trembling, and in his 
ilk he reeled once or twice like a drunken man. For a 
oment Grace looked afler him in silence; but there was 
iguish enough in her glance. A sudden revulsion of feeling 
ok possession of her. If he went away now he might never 
me back ; and, oh ! she loved him enough to be wretched 
thout him. However ill he had treated her, she knew at 
it that she cared for him greatly. In that supreme moment 
e forgot all her pride. She ran a few steps after him and 
lied his name. But he did not once look back ; if he had, 
r .attitude would have subdued him at once. In a moment 
r mood changed. She had forgotten her woman's pride, 
d he had gone on without heeding her call. The lesson 
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was a bitter one. Hereafter there would be no more forgetting 
on her part ! 

The sun had now wholly sunk below the Posett woods, and 
the mists were gathering thicker and thicker over the water and 
about the grey headlands. Grace did not mind the dampness ; 
she was too full of acute misery to pay much heed to her 
surroundings. She only hated the relentless quiet of the little 
land-locked harbour; she would rather be where the white 
fierce breakers were booming over the jagged rocks; she would 
rather walk forth 

** In the teeth of the hard glad weather, 
In the blown wet face of the sea." 

The refrain of that ringing song was running through her head 
again ; it expressed her restlessness and her weariness of human 
companionship. She was wishing she could travel to the ends 
of the earth. Escape of some sort she must have ; her present 
situation was taxing her beyond endurance. She was far too 
miserable to analyse her emotions ; she only knew that she 
longed for release. What friend in all the world was there 
to whom she might go ? Could Bertha Nevin console her? 
She felt an instinctive sympathy with this cousin of hers, whom 
indeed she hardly knew. Of one thing she was positive : she 
wished to see Winslow Carver never again. She felt shamed 
and humiliated before him ; she forgot that he, too, had humbled 
himself. It was she who had sent him away. But why had he 
not looked back when she called him ? Well, all love was over 
between them now; hereafter the lips of both were sealed. 
And she felt that she could no longer live at Salem, in the 
same house with him, since these things hdd so turned out. 
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Looking up from her agitated meditation, Grace realised 
that she had wandered almost to Tom's Point, and that it was 
growing very dark. She turned about hastily, knowing that 
she must get home at once. Just then she heard footsteps, and 
saw the figure of a man coming towards her, pretematurally 
large through the gathering mists. It was Richard Woodberry. 
"Why, Miss Winthrop!" he cried, "do you know how 
late it is getting ? I was sent to find you ; Mrs. Carver was 
quite worried, especially when Win came in and said you were 
not with him." 

" Is it late ? I am sorry to have caused so much trouble." 
Her voice was constrained and harsh ; she herself was surprised 
at the sound of it. 

" Trouble, Miss Winthrop ? You are not angry with me for 
coming ? *' 

" You are only too kind — you are kind enough to forgive 
my petulance. I thank you very much." 

Her voice had lost its harshness, and was now only some- 
what husky. She took his offered arm, and smiled at him with 
grateful intensity. Despite her outward assumption of calm- 
ness, the young man knew that her hand trembled, and drew 
his own conclusions. He had noted Winslow's abstraction on 
his return to the house ; now he connected that with Grace's 
present emotion. 

For a few moments the two walked on in silence. Yet, 
although Richard said nothing, Grace felt that he compre- 
hended her unhappiness. Under most circumstances she 
would have revolted firom such a possibility ; now she was cast 
down enough to be grateful to Richard for his unspoken 
sympathy. 
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" You are acquainted with the Nevins, of course/' remarked 
Richard presently. 

" Oh yes ; Mrs. Nevin is a cousin of mine." 

"Then you will doubtless be delighted to hear that the 
Cora is expected to drop anchor in Posett Harbour to-morrow 
if the wind holds fair." 

"Indeed !" cried Grace with animation. " Oh, I am very 
glad ! '' 

Richard did not understand the intense tone in which she 

■ 

announced her gladness ; but he rightly connected it with her 
present mood. 

" Mrs. Nevin is a general favourite, I imaguae," he said ; 
" and Walter is a thoroughly good fellow. You didn't know 
Win and he were chums in college, did you ? " 

" No." 

" One might think it an odd combination ; Win is a pretty 
quiet fellow, and Walter is, or used to be, quite the opposite. 
You see they weren't relatives ; that makes all the difference 
in the world." 

" I sometimes think it does, Mr. Woodberry." She did not 
mean this in the same sense as he meant it ; she was thinking 
that there was no soul alive on whom she could press a real 
claim of kinship. She had two brothers, to be sure ; but they 
had homes of their own, in which she would be regarded as an 
intruder. It is a way with brothers when they marry. 

" You agree with me ? '* said Richard. " I am glad to know 
it. People say I am a cynic ; but I am really no more cynical 
than the rest of the world. No one really trusts another : we 
only pretend to trust because it is convenient to do so. Few 
of us are honest enough, however, to admit it." 
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Grace could not help smiling at his air of wisdom in saying 
shallow things. . 

" Like all great thinkers, you separate yourself from the 
stupid world," she said, with an inscrutable smile. "Well, you 
may not be altogether wrong in that ; some of us would with- 
draw our humbler selves if we could." 

** Oh no I " said Woodberry with cheerful contradiction. 
" It is very pleasant to be young and hopeful : that makes 
life worth living. To you the whole world is open.'* 

"And not to you? Are you no longer young and 
hopeful ? " 

" I am young enough, one might say ; but 1 am not hopeful. 
I don't think the game of life is worth the candle." 

" Ah, you amuse me very much, Mr. Woodberry ! " 

"Then you have never before regarded me as a blighted 
being ? " 

" I cannot honestly say I have. You should assume a more 
tragic manner if you wish to be believed." 

" I assume it on the spot. I will stalk forward in moody 
silence." 

If Woodberry were talking nonsense, he gained his end by it. 
Grace was diverted for the moment from her troubles. Thus 
by the time she was forced to face the family inquisition she 
had regained her outward composure. Mrs. Carver, therefore, 
(attributed the lateness of her return only to the heedlessness 
which sometimes marked her behaviour. Yet at heart the girl 
was far from calm. She had only to close her eyes upon her 
companions to be conscious of nothing but a sense of acute 
misery. Presently she could no longer stay in the room ; she 
said that she was tired, and made that an excuse to withdraw 
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to her own chamber. And while she passed along the e 
hall the echo of words she had once before sung came ba< 
her ; and this was what she was humming under her brea 

** Ich habe genossen das irdische Gliick, 
Ich habe gelebt und geliebet." 

Richard Woodberry was also absent that evening. E 
one' had gone to a certain Posett drawing-room one might 
found him — alone with Miss Mira Damon, and conversii 
a very confidential manner. The blighted being was ah 
finding consolation I 



CHAPTER XVIIL 

COMPARISONS. 

IN the morning a heavy fog enveloped Posett. The ther- 
mometer had fallen a number of degrees during the night, 
also, and the air was perceptibly chilly. From the windows 
of Mrs. Carver's breakfast-room only one object could be dis- 
cerned — the motionless limbs of an apple tree, dark indistinct 
veins on the universal whiteness. There was no sea nor shore 
in this strange world; even the waves could not be heard; 
nothing impressed the observer but this all-pervasive fog. 

It was eight o'clock, and at this early hour there was but 
one person in the breakfast-room. That person, Richard 
Woodberry, was evidently much depressed in spirits ; there 
was an unpleasant frown upon his usually cheerful face. 
Perhaps the letters which had arrived the afternoon previous, 
during his absence, and which he had not opened until now 
had something to do with his displeasure ; for he was not one 
likely to be greatly troubled by disagreeable weather. The 
contents of these letters are of interest m solving Woodberry's 
problematic mood. 

" Boston, August 1st, 

" Dear Sir, — ^We forward you the enclosed account, which, as 
you will see, is already overdue. We need the money to meet 
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our own obligations, and immediate settlement of the same is 
absolutely necessary. In expectation of an immediate answer, 

"We remain yours, etc., 

" BiDDEFORD, Waters, & Co." 

** Mr. R. WooDBERRY : 

** Sir, — The notes which I have for $600, $1,100, and 

38450 are due to-morrow. I won't renew as you seem to want 

I must be paid at once or take your securities. I shall expect 

to see you before noon. Yours, 

** Moses Levi. 

" August 1st" 

m 

The remaining letters were simply bills that Woodberry 
glanced at and tossed aside. " Damn it ! " he muttered, when 
the last envelope had been opened. Then he stared moodily 
out of the window at the cheerless fog. 

For several months he had dreaded a complication like this. 
By skilful borrowing he had been able to postpone it ; but the 
crisis was only the more inexorable for having been delayed. 
The smaller bills he could put aside for the present without 
further notice ; with Biddeford, Waters, & Company he could 
perhaps palter a month longer ; but the urgency of Moses Levi 
could not be averted. At a previous interview he had been 
cajoled with difficulty : his last letter seemed to set at 
naught diplomacy. Richard knew that he could not raise 
some two thousand dollars within the next twenty-four hours. 
Winslow would lend him willingly, perhaps, but he was yet too 
proud to ask so great a favour. If Levi should sell him up, as 
•he threatened, his standing in Salem would of course be greatly 
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injured. In view of these embarrassments his frowning face 
becomes no longer a matter of wonderment 

There was one way out of his difficulties, which had fre- 
quently occurred to Richard, but never before with such force 
as now. If he would make up his mind to marry Mira 
Damon, he could easily pay these uncomfortable debts. That 
she should bring him money was one of the necessary con- 
ditions of such a match ; it was worth a round sum to marry 
a man of his social position. If these views seemed vulgar 
and mercenary, it was not his fault ; he was not rich enough 
to afford a marriage of sentiment. Not that he was wholly 
devoid of warmer feelings for Mira ; her beauty had fascinated 
him, notwithstanding his perception of her vulgarity. With 
his ideas of the virtue of mankind, he could not believe very 
fully in her moral principle ; but, although he considered that 
she might need a good deal of restraint, he suspected her of 
no dishonour. He really liked her very well, even if he did 
not altogether approve her. His passion for her might have 
arisen if he had stood in no need of money ; but under those 
circumstances he would hardly have married her. 

How could he avert Levi's importunity ? was the immediate 
thought pressing upon his mind " Confound him, why need 
he come down on me just now? He can afford to wait ; he's 
getting interest enough — or will get it eventually. Besides, 
the security is good enough. Damn it I he must wait I I 
can't marry the girl off-hand, and go to him to-morrow with 
the money. — If he'll wait three months more he can have 
the whole sum with any interest he may name : I*m willing to 
pay dear for my whistle. — Gad, I must pay dear ! " 

The gloom in the young man's face did not lessen as he 
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•thought of his only means of escape. He contemplated the 
chilly fog outside with a more sardonic expression than ever. 

" I can be married to her before November. I'm quite sure 
of that. Gad, I think she rather expected a proposal last 
night j but somehow I couldn't quite make up my mind to 
commit myself. This tops all, however ; there's no use in 
waiting any longer. But, then, what will be the good of pro- 
posing if Levi won't wait ? Damn it, he shall wait ! I'll write 
to him at once. No, that won't do ; there isn't time for a 
reply ; and if he should refuse ? — He won't refuse ; he'll listen 
to reason. I'll go to Boston to-morrow morning. Perhaps I 
had better drop him a line to that effect. Gad, I'll put this 
thing through somehow I " 

But the danger which now threatened him was not to be 
removed from his thoughts by the easy optimism which had 
often served him previously. There was more at stake, and 
his plans were still dubious. His success depended almost 
wholly upon Levi's mood the next morning. One does not 
like to have all one's fortune rest upon one's own act; still 
less does one like to have it determined by the act of another. 
Woodberry's depression was very evident all that day, though 
no one suspected the cause of it Even when in the after- 
noon a strong wind had blown away the fog, and the sun was 
shining brightly over Posett, he was still visibly dispirited. 
Grace noted this when she yielded to his request to walk 
down to the pier and watch a sloop-rigged yacht, presumably 
the CorUf that had just rounded Tom's Point. She tried to 
divert his mind from its anxiety, though of course she could 
say nothing to him directly. She was yet grateful to him for 
his sympathy of the preceding evening. 
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From the pier they could plainly make out the yacht. She 
bad been scudding before the wind, with a reef in her main- 
sail, both jibs and gaff-topsail being furled ; but the sea was 
growing heavier every moment, and beginning to poop her 
badly; therefore the main-sheet was hauled aft and the reef 
shaken out of the sail, and then she was able to escape the 
full force of the waves. Presently it was necessary to jibe, a 
delicate manoeuvre to execute in such a sea-way ; the lee jib- 
sheet had to be slacked, so that the jib could work itself, and 
:he force of the jerk when the boom went over was lessened 
)yan instant slacking of the main-sheet. All this could be 
)lainly seen through the glass which Woodberry brought to 
)ear upon the yacht. He next scanned the figures aft — three 
Qen and two women. Then he handed the glass to Grace. 

" I think I can make out Walter," he said. " Can you see 
nything more ? " 

She looked in her turn, " Oh yes, I am very sure that is 
ertha. The other lady must be Miss Fessenden." She gazed 
jain, more intently. ** Yes, that is Bertha." 

A fine light of enthusiasm and gladness was in her face 
; she spoke. Bertha was almost a stranger to her, and yet 
le was thinking of their meeting with trembling eagerness, 
he brooding unhappiness of the past weeks seemed alto- 
jther easier to bear now. From this impulsive expectancy 
ichard gathered something of her mood. Notwithstanding 
e radical defects of his character, there was yet a fineness 
. his nature which made him readily susceptible to delicate 
lases of feeling. 

Grace returned the glass to her companion. " How long 
ill it be before they land?" she asked. 
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"They will drop anchor within the next twenty minutes; 
it will take them some little time to get ashore." 

" Will it be too rough for a small boat ? " 

" Well, rather rough, I think ; but perfectly safe, I assure 
you." 

For now the whole breadth of the harbour was splashed with 
white-capped waves. A long shaft of grey cloud obscured the 
sun for a moment; and then the waters were dark and 
threatening, and the Cora seemed a moving bit of blackness. 
But instantly the sun reappeared, giving the cloud a long- 
extended margin of golden light, and changing the sail to 
flashing white again. The bay was no longer drowned in 
gloom, but sparkling keenly with jewelled spray. And against 
the firm old stone pier the breakers crowded in hoarse 
confusion. 

" One of the men is Mr. Fessenden," announced Richard, 
looking through the glass again. " The other must be a 
stranger; I can't make him out" 

" But how very rough it is getting ! " cried Grace, somewhat 
anxiously. 

" Oh, this is nothing ! Why, Miss Winthrop, I have been 
upon the open ocean in a row-boat in worse weather than this." 

" You must not think me timid, because I am not very 
well used to boats. I don't think I should have any fear 
for myself; for I love the sea and everything connected with 
it Do you know, many a time at Salem I have gone down 
on the wharves, all alone at the risk of getting a frightful 
scolding from Alicia, just to catch a glimpse of the bay and 
the open ocean beyond. And why should I be nervous now ? 
— I wish Bertha were safe ashore ! " 
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" Mrs. Nevin is a particular friend of yours ? " 

"Yes ; I think she is the sweetest woman I have ever met/^ 

Woodberry smiled. "That is more generous praise than 
one woman often gives another." 

Grace blushed slightly, thinking that perhaps she had 
confided too impulsively in her companion. "We women 
don't always slander one another, though that seems to be 
the prevailing impression among men." 

"We judge you only by ourselves, perhaps. Besides, I 
consider you a rank optimist." 

"And why isn't it better to look at the brighter side of 
Hfe ? " 

" It is, if we can find a bright side to look upon. Some 
of us cannot." 

** You shouldn't say that," said Grace gently. There had 
been in his tone a bitterness which argued some personal 
feeling stronger than his usual sceptical mood. This was 
what led Grace to answer him seriously. 

"Because if there is a bright side," she went on, "one 
ought to look for it One cannot find life wholly gloomy 
except from one's own failures. In spite of our worst troubles, 
think how happy we are most of the time ! Please forgive 
me for taking you to task — I do not mean to offend you." 

" My dear Miss Winthrop, you are far from offending me ! " 
Perhaps the young man read her secret between the lines of 
her speech ; she had endured troubles, too, and she was brave 
and sincere through them all. The thought suggested com- 
parisons that were by no means comforting. 

Silence followed. The Cora had lowered her mainsail, and 
was coming to anchor some five hundred feet off the pier. 
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Grace waved her handkerchief. In a moment the salute was 
returned from the yacht. 

Woodberry was regarding with unstudied admiration the 
young girl by his side. He had known many women — good, 
bad, and indifferent ; but there was in Grace alike a sincerity 
and subtlety that imparted the charm of novelty to his some- 
what jaded palate. He was thinking now what a fool Winslow 
must be to quarrel with her. He remembered Mira, too, with 
a stronger leaven of disapproval than usual. If only all his 
debts were at the bottom of Posett Harbour, what would he 
not give to win Grace for himself! But she was probably in 
love with Winslow Carver. That was always the way with 
things! He was too much engrossed in these thoughts tc 
notice a third person regarding himself and his companion 
from a little distance. This was Mira, who but a few moments 
ago had sauntered down the rocky causeway to the pier 
She did not go directly to her friends; she chose to lingei 
and observe them. Surely she saw nothing at all strange ir 
their attitudes — the girl looking at the yacht, the young mar 
lookmg at her; but she wondered why they did not speak 
She could not understand the singular expression upor 
Richard's face, which she was just near enough to catch 
his deep thoughtfulness, however, was evidently connected 
with Grace. Something confidential had intervened betweer 
them. When she had come to this conclusion, Mira resumed 
her walk, and in a moment was at Grace's side. 

** Are the people on the yacht friends of yours, Miss Win 
throp ? — Oh, Mr. Woodberry, how do you do ? " 

These words, spoken with cool deliberation, brought the 
others speedily back to a sense of their surroundings. Surpris( 
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at her unexpected presence was the only emotion aroused in 
Grace. But Woodberry seemed wholly taken aback. Perhaps 
he realised what spaces of thought and feeling lay between his 
interrupted meditation and his relations to Mira. 

"You have heard us speak of the Nevins, have you not?" 
asked Grace simply. " I am anxious to see them landed 
safely." 

"An anxiety which Mr. Woodberry shares, without doubt," 
asserted Mira with a circum flexion of the voice. 

As the two girls stood side by side, the young man could 
not help comparing them one with the other. Both were very 
pretty. Mira's beauty was perhaps a more brilliant type. 
Her blue eyes sparkled with health and good spirits; her 
yellow hair was soft and shining in the sunlight ; the outline 
of her cheeks was firm, though delicately weak ; the curves 
of her lips and chin were full and sensuous. Grace's deep 
hftzel eyes shone with a steady light; the small well-formed 
nose and clear-cut features indicated sensitiveness ; the full 
lips and exquisitely moulded chin betrayed the mixture of 
ardour and sh)mess in her character. Her sweet attractive- 
ness was after all a more permanent quality than Mira's 
witchery. 

In this comparison Woodberry had not heard Mira's remark ; 
it was by the expression of her face that he knew she had 
spoken. "I beg your pardon," he said, "I failed to catch 
what you said." 

" It was of no consequence, I assure you. I can understand 
your absorption." 

Again there was a sneer in tone and look which the young 
man noted and understood. Mira had never been less fair 
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in his eyes than now, when her vulgar jealousy was made 
prominent by Grace's unconsciousness of it. 

" Can you, indeed ? " he said. " Then you must pardon it" 

** Oh, certainly ! " said Mira with a short and careless laugh. 

Grace turned with an expression of surprise at the sneering 
words. She was far from understanding the cause of them. 
But she spoke without embarrassment 

"I suppose you have seen Posett Harbour in storm and 
calm, Miss Damon. Is it often much rougher than this?" 

Mira saw in this innocent speech a spiteful allusion to the 
past life she disliked so thoroughly, and therefore she gave 
a little contemptuous sniff in reply. 

" I had not noticed it was at all rough, but I see now there 
are a few white caps," she said. " Are you timid on the water, 
Miss Winthrop ? " 

"Not having lived in Posett all my life I am not, absolutely 
fearless.'' Grace felt the insolence of Mira's question, and 
could not forego the opportunity of a back shot 

Mira's eyes flashed fire, but she subdued her first impulse 
to reply with rudeness, and said sweetly, "Oh, how I wish 
I had had your advantages, Grace — ^you will let me call you 
Grace, won't you ? " 

"My advantages were not extraordinary, Miss Damon." 
Grace laid peculiar emphasis upon the name. 

" Indeed ! But you improved them, didn't you ? Only 
just compare us, Mr. Woodberry, and see the difference." 

The request embarrassed Richard. Perhaps the conscious- 
ness of his recent thoughts was an element in this embanass- 
ment He longed to punish Mira's insolence, and yet he did 
not wish to make her angry. Auream quisquis mediocritatem— 
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the advice of Horace came into his mind, and he took a 
middle course. His words complimented Grace, but a secret 
underglance made them palatable to Mira. 

" Why will you force me to be rude, Miss Damon ? There, 
isn't that a plainer hint than you would get from most men." 

" Now you indeed humiliate me," cried Mira, returning his 
glance. " How is it. Miss Winthrop, you win all the gentle- 
men to your side ? Now if Mr. Carver were here, he would 
say the same thing ! " 

("Gad ! is there a limit to her audacity ? ** thought Richard.) 

"I do not think you need any lessons, Miss Damon." 
Then Grace moved a few steps away and looked through the 
glass again. That allusion to Winslow Carver had been a 
keen and stinging thrust. For the moment she hated Mira 
for making it. 

"I shall soon be jealous of Miss Winthrop," murmured 
Mira in Richard's ear. 

"Jealous! Why?" 

" Lest you may think her nicer — than me." 

No one was looking, and so Woodberry ventured to clasp 
her hand with ardour. Then he whispered, "You know I 
couldn't think that of anybody — Mira dearest." 

"Sh ! sh ! " commanded the girl, with a §mile vivid enough 
to efface the reproof. " Come, let us walk on." 

" Are you going home, Mira ? " 

" Yes," she answered in a whisper \ " and be sure to come 
this evening. Mrs. Dobeson is going out, and I shall be quite 
alone. Now you stay and make love to Miss Winthrop." 
And she tripped blithely away with a parting smile. 

And now the Cora was landing her passengers. There was 
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some difficulty in getting a boat alongside, and at first 
some doubt on the part of the ladies whether or not to venture 
a landing ; but presently the little boat was bumping over the 
waves, and there was a sweet and friendly face smiling a 
welcome at the girl on the pier. Then Bertha and Grace 
stood side by side. And so pleased was one of them that 
the moment she had longed for had come at last, that she 
forgot they had ever been parted, and that her friend could 
know nothing of her secret griefs, and cried out in the first 
glad impulse of her heart, " Oh, Bertha, Bertha, let me keep 
you near me always 1 " 



CHAPTER XIX. 



A DUET AND A CHORUS. 



ALTHOUGH no storm came to disturb the harmony of 
the Posett atmosphere, the wind continued to blow 
pretty freshly, so that for the next two days the sea was rough 
enough to prevent eflfectually all pleasure sailing. On the 
first of these days the Carver household was extremely dull. 
Alicia was with the Waitts, and Grace with Bertha Nevin, 
while Woodberry had gone to Boston on " a matter of busi- 
ness," as he said. Winslow himself, who had been suffering 
all the day previous with an evident but inexplicable depression 
of spirits, took the present opportunity to withdraw to his own 
room, and busy himself with an examination of certain docu- 
ments whose contents he alone knew. As a matter of fact, 
he was putting things in order for a European trip, on which 
he had now fully decided. His present retirement left his 
mother and Fanny to the sole enjoyment of each other's com- 
pany, till Clara Waitt dropped in upon them toward evening. 
Miss Waitt*s manner indicated that she had some particular 
information to impart. This afternoon she was not long in 
coming directly to the subject 
**^Y6u must prepare to be surprised, Mrs. Carver," was 
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what she said, finally. " I have the most extraordinary news 
to tell you." 

**AhI'* This monosyllable implied a receptive mood 
merely; it was not Mrs. Carver's way to be curious. 

"Ah!" Fanny's interjection implied lively interest veiled 
by well-bred reserve. 

" And the news concerns two people whom you both know 
very well." 

"Nothing about the Nevins, Clara?" asked Fanny, rather 
stupidly. But Mrs. Carver had already guessed at the coming 
announcement. 

" Oh, no, indeed I " chirped Clara Waitt, lifting her light 
tufted eyebrows in deprecation. " It concerns Mr. Woodberry 
and that Damon girl." 

" Ah ! " breathed Mrs. Carver. It was no more than she 
expected; yet somehow the plain truth brought her a pang. 
We have seen how her first tolerance of Mira had settled into 
mild disfavour. Although she had included the girl in the 
Madcafs passengers for the coming cruise solely on Richard's 
account, she was none the less displeased at this engagement. 

*' I suppose you mean that they are engaged ? " said Fanny, 
catching at Miss Waitt's meaning. 

" Yes. Does it not astonish you greatly ? " 

" I have seen more of them than you have, my dear," said 
Fanny blandly, " and I cannot say that it does." 

" But what do you think of it ? What possessed him to 
doit?" 

" Surely she has made efforts strenuous enough to capture 
a greater prize than Dick Woodberry." 

" My dear ! " exclaimed Mrs. Carver reproachfully. " We 
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must not wrong Miss Damon. And I do not like the common 
way of looking at every marriage as a * capture ' on one side 
or the other. And perhaps Mr. Woodberry was more urgent 
than she. And the match may turn out well, after all." 

" Dick Woodberry has been very foolish, and I am sure he 
will live to regret it," averred Fanny with decision. "And 
perhaps Miss Damon may have something to regret ; her lover 
has never been noted for stability." 

" It wholly surprised me," said Clara. Then the conversa- 
tion drifted into another channel. 

When Miss Waitt had gone, however, the subject recurred 
to Fanny's thoughts. She had spoken more impulsively and 
perhaps more bitterly than usual : now her thoughts were 
calmer. She had not wholly abandoned her position toward 
Mira of armed neutrality; not caring especially for Woodberry's 
attentions herself, she yet much preferred they should not be 
given to Grace, though she was fully aware of Mira's defici- 
encies, and knew that this engagement was folly on both sides. 
Mira was some years younger than herself, and she was not 
engaged : perhaps it was this suggestion that imparted to 
Fanny a feeling of pique. 

Woodberry arrived in Posett again by the evening train, in 
time to dine with the family of his betrothed. He was in very 
good spirits. His errand to Boston had been crowned with 
success ; he had after much persuasion induced Levi to grant 
him three months' longer time to meet his obligations ; and he 
had also succeeded in raising a further sum sufficient to pur- 
chase a very handsome diamond for Mira's finger. He had 
no desire to play the part of an impecunious suitor, and he 
veiled his real purposes by simulated ardour. Besides, there 
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was really some recklessness in his mood ; now that the step 
over which he had long hesitated had been taken, lingering or 
regretful glances seemed wholly out of place. He was willing 
to persuade himself that nothing was lacking to complete his 
happiness ; and indeed his passion for Mira had grown daily, 
inspired possibly by her own advances, so that he now 
believed himself controlled in his relations to her by other 
than money considerations. A state of mind like this is not 
uncommon : one is inclined to believe that side of the case 
which is most in accord with one's own wishes. Woodbeny 
was not, however, so far forgetful of the necessary conse- 
quences of his action that he did not forecast the objections 
of his friends ; and the consciousness of a conflict with them 
made him more ready to reconcile the objections in his 
own mind. Opposition from without most speedily removes 
one's inward doubts. 

Perhaps Woodberry most dreaded the comment which he 
anticipated from Winslow Carver. He knew that Winslow 
had all along disapproved of his intimacy with Mira, and that 
latterly his fear had not been wholly for the gul. It was this 
dread which kept him from seeing Winslow during the follow- 
ing day. In the morning he took a horseback ride with 
General Waitt ; the rest of the time was spent in Mira's com- 
pany. It was the morning of the next day before he again 
appeared at his friend's house. He found Carver in his 
private room overhauling fishing-tackle. 

" Oh, you think the fish will bite lively, do you ? *' was his 
greeting. Then he looked at Winslow with that uneasy 
consciousness which men exhibit when a love affair has 
intervened during their separation from each other. 
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"Then we have not quite lost you, Dick?" was young 
Carver's unperturbed greeting. " Are you ready for our cruise 
to-morrow ? " 

" That is the time appointed, eh ? My dear fellow, I can 
start at a moment's notice. That is where we men have th^ 
advantage — no feminine fuss and feathers, you know." Even 
Woodberry himself was painfully aware of the ghastliness of 
his attempt to return to his old manner, compounded of in- 
difference and levity. 

" Yes, we men have that advantage, so long as we remain 
single," observed Winslow. 

" Truly," assented Woodberry with slight hesitation. 

" But you have put yourself beyond the rule of that advan- 
tage, I fear." 

"Why fear?" The question issued almost as a direct 
challenge. 

" Dick, do you expect me to congratulate you ? " Winslow's 
tone was serious enough now. 

" Oh no ; I expect nothing whatever from you." 

" How can I say what I wish without giving serious offence ? 
I hope for your happiness, but I cannot believe that this last 
step of yours will secure it." 

** My dear mentor, you are always thoughtful." 

" Dick, you know very well what I have thought about this 
intimacy from the outset." 

"That it was dangerous for Miss Damon? Yes, I know 
that ; I thank you for your good opinion of me.*' 

" You are not fair to either of us when you speak in that 
way. You know very well that I misjudged the girl once, and 
warned you accordingly ; I thought her then what she seemed 

12 
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to be. But I have since had every reason to change my 
opinion, and I would have warned you on your own account 
had you not been wholly fascinated by her arts." 

" Fascinated by her arts ! And you are he who prated 
about her simplicity and her liability to be deceived by such 
a scapegrace as 1 1 '* 

" I acknowledge that I was mistaken,*' said Winslow with 
emphasis; **but I think your mistake is a graver one than 
mine." 

" Do you mean because I have changed my opinions, 
too ? " 

" If you honestly think that " 

"If! Do you doubt it ? Do you suppose I would marry 
her if I did not love and respect her ? *' 

Winslow wished to believe his friend, and yet the false note 
in this theatrical outburst jarred painfully upon him. " I hope 
not," he said gravely. 

*'I regret deeply that I ever slandered Miss Damon so 
baselessly — that I ever thought her other than she is." 
* Oh ! And pray what is she in your opinion ? " 

^* A true-hearted, noble girl ! '* declared Woodberry with 
warmth. " Of course she has faults of manner ; of course she 
has not been precisely brought up as you or I have been ; of 
-course from some points of view our engagement is a foolish 
one. But if we love each other sincerely all these differences 
will fade away." 

Richard was unconsciously overdoing the part he had 
assumed. This ardent impulsiveness contrasted too strongly 
with his usual cold cynicism to induce belief in the sincerity of 
it. Perhaps Winslow Carver had never wholly trusted Richard; 
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but this simulated ardour came to him as an unexpected proof 
of Richard's essential duplicity. 

** Richard Woodberry, where is all this going to end?** 
■There was a profound gloom in the tone that imparted a grave 
significance to the words. 

" It's going to end in marriage," said Woodberry jestingly ; 
** and you shall be best man if you will.'* 

** I wish you had never seen that Damon girl ! I wish you 
had never come to Posett ! " 

" Thank you I But as Miss Damon will some day be Mrs. 
Woodberry, suppose you treat her with less apparent disrespect." 

** Dick, we must not quarrel over this." 

" Quarrel ? My dear fellow, that would be impossible. I 
never quarrel with people, even when they persist in making 
themselves most disagreeable to me.*' 

" You are never in the wrong, I suppose ! I hope that may 
prove true in the present instance." 

** Sarcasm does not become you, mentor. Leave that for 
fellows like myself." 

*' If I were sure that you loved the girl, or that she loved 
you, I would say no word to oppose a marriage." Possibly 
this statement was not strictly true ; a young man from Salem 
would most likely have found a marriage with Mira Damon 
unsuitable in any case. 

" You cannot expect me to assure you," answered Richard 
coldly. ** We men are not given to expressing our feelings in a 
matter of this sort." 

Richard's friend clearly saw the futility of the discussion. 
His previous warnings had been unheeded, and there was now 
nothing more to be said. Yet he had forecast so keenly the 
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ultimate misery of both, if Richard should marry Mira, that he 
could not forbear this last remonstrance. 

"You must pardon my interference," said Winslow. "It 
was meant in good part, and so you must take it. Atid there 
will be no further chance for me to say what I ought not." 

" No chance ? " The inflection of Richard's voice wavered 
midway between a laugh and a sneer. 

*' In two weeks from now I shall probably be on my way to 
England. Therefore you see that I cannot be your best man, 
don't you ? " 

** The deuce you cannot ! Pray what takes you to England? '* 

" Oh, nothing in particular. It is a mere pleasure trip." 
But there was embarrassment enough in young Carver's manner 
to convince his companion that he,' too, was not now wholly 
frank. 

*' It is at least a sudden move on your part," said Richard. 
" And what an appetite for pleasure you have acquired ! Why, 
I thought this two months' summering was as long a vacation 
as you often allowed yourself at any one time." 

" We cannot always judge by precedent.*' 

** It seems we cannot. Yet I begin to suspect what has 
preceded your decision." 

" Indeed ! I am not aware " 

" Oh, I have been scolded by you for my folly, and now 'tis 
time to turn the tables." 

As was natural, Winslow did not relish this new aspect of 
affairs. ** Dick, I beg you " 

"You deserve reproof, and I shall give you what you 
deserve. By Gad I am I the only man who is making a fool 
of himself? I don't believe it ! " 
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: you do not understand — 

iderstand that you are running off to Europe because 

in love." 

asense ! You assume *' 

at you will grant to be an assumption warranted by the 
You are in love, I say, and you run away from the girl 
because you and she have had some little misunder- 
l that a word will remove. Come, now, isn't that folly 
lan mine?" 

i don't at all understand the circumstances of the case, 

nd therefore you cannot advise me." 

lis speech was visible an inconsistency by no means 

long men as proud as Winslow Carver. Over-willing, 

, to advise others in whom they are interested, they can 

10 questioning interference in their own affairs. The 

t Richard had penetrated so unerringly to the root of 

ibles made the young man resent the more his blunt 

practical advice. And Richard himself knew now 

had found a weapon effective enough to punish his 

he no longer dreaded Winslow's condemnation. 

haps I know nothing at all about it," answered Richard. 

know this — that when two people are desperately in 

is worse than folly for each to sulk in an opposite 

from the other. Of course one may question the 

of falling in love ; but granted the facts, my conclusion 

annot talk with you about this, Dick. I am going to. 
— ^because I enjoy travelling." 

!" exclaimed Richard, lifting his eyebrows. "And 
1 leave behind you a girl who loves you sincerely and 
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devotedly. By Jove, Winslow Carver, you don't deserve your 
good fortune I " 

The real feeling in Richard's tones aroused in Winslow a 
sudden tumult of sensations. First came surprise at this plain 
statement, and wonderment as to the source of it; then 
a wild joy leapt up in his heart to know that Grace really 
loved him, that their sad misunderstanding could only be 
some nightmare of the past ; next, he was supremely grateful 
to Woodberry ; finally, doubt returned to destroy the beautiful 
air-castle. 

" Are you sure of what you say, Richard ? Oh, no, no— 
you cannot be ! " 

"Don't lay your ill-fortune to me, then," said Woodbeny 
somewhat sharply. " I have told you plainly what I believe to 
be the case ; now I wash my hands of the whole affair." 

Richard's altered demeanour brought back his friend's 
disbelief. Winslow's manner was again grave and proud, 
ludicrously so, considering what he had confessed in that 
piteous appeal. 

" There is no affair at all," he said " And you wrong the 
young lady to tell others such things of her; for they are 
not true, as I have every reason to — ^believe." Winslow*s 
utterance of this last word implied that his knowledge was not 
of the kind that comes from a definite rejection at a young 
lady's hands. 

** Very well. You are going to Europe for your own amuse- 
ment. That is the real truth — as officially announced." 

It is not to be supposed that after this dialogue the relations 
of the young men were wholly untinged with bitterness. Each 
was conscious of so much deceit toward the other as made 
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^ any further confidential disclosures impossible. Outwardly they 
\ were more polite than ever. 

Woodberry left Carver's presence to seek out Miss Mira 
Damon. As he passed down the village street he was aware that 
the eyes of the village loungers were fixed on him more 
intently than usual ; he suspected the cause of their interest, 
and reddened in spite of himself. There is apt to be a certain 
embarrassment about the first days of an engagement, particu- 
larly in a community no larger than Posett.*' 

" There goes that young Woodb'ry feller," remarked Nahum 
Metcalf s clerk, Abijah Belcher, who happened to be leaning 
indolently against the door-post. 

" Hm ! '' grunted Captain Jonas Batt. *^ Don't look like a 
tarnation fool, does he ? " 

**Re'lly, Jonas,*' remonstrated his brother Peregrine, **ye 
hedn't orter to talk so. * Bad language disdain,' az the gospel 
hymn says, ye know." 
" Wal, a consumed fool, ef that suits ye better." 
" Now wut's the matter with Woodberry, cap'n ? " asked 
Abijah. 

"I thought him a rayther nice feller,*' remarked Nahum 
Metcalf. 

'* Oh, I ain't got nothin' agin his morals," answered Captain 
Jonas 5 " 's good enough az far 's he goes, I s*pose." 

** But he don't go far enough." This sentence came from 
Enoch Barron, tilted back against the side of the building with 
a philosophic pipe between his lips. 

" He's goin' to marry the Damon girl ; that's wut's the 
matter with him." 
" Gosh ! " 
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" Gol-darn it ! " 

" Je-hosaphat ! " 

Various striking ejaculations came from the mouths of the 
listeners. 

" Wal, I alius thought that was the way 'twould end/' said 
Abijah Belcher. ** I ain't noways surprised by the news.'* 

"Wal, now, seems to me I wouldn't swear about it," 
remarked Captain Peregrine Batt, referring to the preceding 
exclamations. " Ef 'twas so ordered, I d'no' ez we kin find 
fault. It's kinder flyin' in the face o' Providence." 

" Flyin' in the face o' your granny I " said Captain Jonas 
contemptuously. He was a man of advanced views, and 
expressly denied the Calvinistic doctrines popular in Posett. 

" Oh, come now, cap'n, thet*s drefful I " chirped old Batt 
Belcher. 

"So Woodberry's goin* to marry the Damon girl, is he?" 
put in Nahum Metcalf, in a hasty attempt to restore peace 
among his neighbours. "Wal, wal, things do turn out 
fuftny ! " 

" We never know what to expect," added Enoch sagely. 

" Now this '11 be a pretty good time for that Murse feller to 
turn up with his fine tales o' the old man Damon^ eh?" 
sneered Captain Jonas. 

"That would kinder stir up things, wouldn't it?" queried 
-Nahum Metcalf. 

" Ya-as ! " acknowledged Captain Peregrine. " I wonder 
just wut it is that he's got to tell." 

"Likely 's not there ain't nothing to tell," declared Enoch, 
who had disliked Joseph Murse from the outset, and was dis- 
posed to take his insinuations cum grano salts. 
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"Wal, this *ere Woodberry won't marry the girl if there's 
anything agin the father, I don't believe," remarked Abijah 
Belcher with emphasis. 

By this time the eleven o'clock train from Boston had 
arrived in Posett, and the main street began to present more 
than its wonted liveliness. This circumstance diverted the 
veterans from the discussion. For a while they commented in , 
niuffled undertones upon the passers-by. Presently Abijah 
Belcher disturbed their tranquillity by an exclamation of startled 
wonderment. 

" Wal, I sware to man ! " he cried. 

Lively interest was manifested by the veterans. Every one 
looked down the road expectantly. 

** If that ain't Murse himself I " continued Abijah. 

" Wut's he here for ? " growled Captain Jonas. 

" III be bound he ain't here for no good," asserted Enoch. 
** He's got the marks of a villain all over him." 

" Wal, now," began Metcalf, " he ain't so meachin'-lookin' ez 
all that ! " 

"Folks that look well sometimes does ill," retorted Enoch. 
" / wouldn't trust him out o' sight." 

The subject of these remarks had by this time come within 
speaking distance. Seeking the group on the piazza, he 
advanced with a somewhat sinister smile upon his dark 
features. 

" Ah, gentlemen, fine day I Perhaps you remember me — 
Joseph Murse, of New York. Perhaps you remember seeing 
me here before." 

" I remember ye," asserted Enoch. " Tain't likely any one 
would forget such a face as youm.*' 
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"You honour me by the compliment," remarked Murse 
seriously, though a flash in the dark eyes told that the shot 
had taken effect 

** An' wut may your business be here, Mr. Joseph Murse?" 
inquired Captain Jonas rather sourly. Clearly the gentleman 
from New York was not meeting with an enthusiastic reception. 

" Oh, I have no objection to telling — not in the least. I 
want to see my dear old friend — my dear old friend, Mr. Isaac 
Damoa Dear old Ike I I wonder if he's missed me as much 
as I have him ! " 

**Hm!" There was a suspicious ring in Captain Jonas 's 
voice, and a suspicious look under his shaggy eyebrows. 

"Ya-as, I reckon he's missed ye," said Captain Peregrine 
confidently. "Isik's beginnin' ter look kinder peaked an' 
played out, seems ter me." 

" Oh, kind of peaked and played out ! If that's the case, 
'twill be a pity to disturb him. Perhaps I'd better put up at 
the hotel after all." 

" Wal, I d'no' jest heow things air," went on the captain. 
" Ye see, his darter's to be married soon, 'n' she'll " 

" His daughter ? Which daughter ? " Murse's breath came 
short and sharp as he spoke. There was an inscrutable ex- 
pression in his eyes. 

" Why, the pooty one, of course," put in Abijah Belcher, who, 
as the youngest present, — excepting, perhaps, Murse, whose 
age was doubtful, — deemed himself a proper judge of beauty. 

" Ya-as, Miry, of course," assented Captain Peregrine. 

" The devil she is ! " 

"Wal, now, re'Uy " 

** Oh, she's the pretty one, is she ? And she's to many, is 
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she? She's too damn pretty, she is! And she's too damn 

smart ! " * 

" Look-ee," put in Captain Jonas roughly, ** we don' take 

kindly to no oaths here. I'm willin' to say tarnation, I admit, 

but I don' countenance downright perfanity." 

" Oh, you don't ! Gentlemen, I beg your pardon for letting 

my feelings betray me ; I will be more careful in the future. — >■ 

And who is this pretty Mira Damon to marry ? '* 

" Wal, he comes from Salem," began Abijah, who now took 

up the discourse, his youth again fitting him to discuss matri- 
monial questions. 

"Yes, but what's his name, d Oh, I beg your pardon ! " 

" Don't git riled ! His name's Richard." 

" Mr. Richard, eh ? A very peculiar name ! " 

" Don't go off at half-cock ! That's only his fust name." 

**Why the devil 1 mean, why couldn't you tell me so 

at first ? What's his last name ? " 

*' Wal, now, I do' believe you'd guess it ef ye guessed all 

night." 

" No, of course I shouldn't. It might be Smith, or Jones, 

or Brown " 

" No, 'tain't none o' them. But I'll tell ye wut 'tis." 

Just at this point Abijah paused to fill his pipe. Murse 

waited with ill-concealed impatience till the operation was 

completed. 
" Well, now, out with it AVhat's the fellow's name." 
" He ain't no fellow," averred Abijah. " He's rayther an 
aristercrat, / should say." 

" Oh, he's an aristocrat, is he? Well, what in thunder is his 
name?" 
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." Mr. Richard D. Woodberry — so I've heerd." 

" Heard ? Don't you know for sure ? " 

" Wal, that's wut he calls himself. I didn't know but he 
might be mistaken. Thar's ben a good many fellers round 
here lately gallivantin' under queer names ! " 

(** There you hit him," whispered Enoch Barron approv- 
ingly.) 

" Apparently Murse knew that he was hit, for he did not 
prolong the conversation. After a moment of hesitation, he 
continued his walk in the direction of Isaac Damon's house. 
But there was an ugly look upon his face that boded no good 
to whomsoever he hoped to find at home ; and one could well 
imagine him a baleful shadow on the brightness of that August 
morning. 






CHAPTER XX. 

CONFIDENCES. 

THE three yachts, the Madcaps the Cora^ and the Pole 
Stary lay at their moonings in Posett Harbour. It was 
nine o'clock in the morning, and an hour past flood-tide. 
Already there was a group of people upon the pier and boats 
coming alongside, it being designed to take advantage of the 
ebb in getting outside the Point. The August day was bright 
and warm, although the wind blew freshly from the south-east. 

The final make-up of the squadron is of interest, as showing 
the disposition of certain friends of ours. The Carvers of 
course took Fanny Elsmore and Woodberry and his betrothed, 
togetjher with Governor Halliwell and Mr. Fessenden. Alicia 
was a passenger on the Pole Star, which also carried General 
Waitt and his wife, the Quining girls, and the Reverend Mr. 
Wild. Why Grace should be aboard the Cora is pretty well 
known to us. She certainly had there a chance for undis- 
turbed meditation ; besides herself and the Nevins, there were 
only Miss Dorothea Fessenden and Herr Geibel. 

Now the little fleet was starting on its voyage. Grace looked 
astern at the Madcap following in the Corals wake, and then 
at the Pole Star weighing anchor and running up her jib. The 
people on the deck of the Madcap could be plainly seen. All 
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but one of them were seated aft; only Winslow Carver had 
gone forward to speak with the skipper. Now handkerchiefs 
were waved on all three boats. Grace took no part in these 
salutes. Her eyes were fixed upon the forward deck of the 
Madcap ; we do not need to be told that this was the uncon- 
scious gaze of meditation. If she were looking at the figure 
there of a certain young man, it does not prove that she was 
thinking of him. And it was only a few moments, until her 
glance changed to the fluttering ensign of the Pole Star, 
Possibly her thoughts were no less restless than her eyes. In- 
deed, the girl had been for some days in a mood of pitiable 
indecision. Her attitude toward the young man who had told 
her he loved her was alternately one of belief and of disbelief. 
The passion in his tones had seemed so genuine that her 
refusal to be controlled by it was an indictment of hypocrisy 
against him ; and for one moment she had forgotten what she 
had thought she could never forget. But he had not come 
back when she had called his name; he had kept blindly on; 
and so all her old disbelief came back, with an added feeling 
of humiliation. Yet once she could have been very sure that 
he loved her. Why could she not have believed him when he 
told her so ? Now she could not blame him if he never came 
back to her. The breach between them was a serious matter 
in more ways than one : her whole existence must take a new 
turn because of it. She could not remain in the home that 
was rightly his and only by courtesy hers. If she did not love 
him, she cared too much for him to become a bane to him. 
She still made her love a query, though deep down in her 
heart a consciousness of it was struggling for expression. It 
was this doubt which kept her from confiding at once in 
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Bertha. If she were not sure that each loved the other, what 
counsel could any one in all the world give her ? And after 
that first impulsive cry, ''Let me keep you near me always," 
the girl's pride had come in to force back any further confes- 
sions. It is the misery of proud natures that what is open to 
coarser minds is closed to them. 

For several days, then, no word of this inward struggle 
passed between Grace and Bertha. The keen delight of sail- 
ing over this sunlit sea, the charm of these clear blue skies, 
brought a happier look to Grace's face, and made her past 
troubles almost unreal. If a certain young man had been by 
now to hear her careless laugh, he would have accused her of 
heartlessness. That is the way with women — they must veil 
their real feelings for the sake of the womanly pride they dare 
not lose ; and then it is very easy to accuse them of coquetry 
and indifference to genuine emotion. The circumstance of 
their forced passivity in love is what demands their silence. 
If Grace were less openly miserable than Winslow, there may 
have been some other reason for it than that she was suffering 
less. 

But there came a beautiful evening when all the broad 
Atlantic sparkled beneath the moon, and a fine shimmering 
mist was blown across the wet white deck, that Bertha came 
upon Grace wrapped in a shawl and sitting alone. In this 
mysterious light the girl's dark eyes glowed with a wonderful 
fascination, and Bertha interpreted the piteous look they cast 
upon her as an appeal for the confidence their owner did not 
quite dare ask. So she seated herself by Grace's side, and 
drew Grace's cheek against her lips, and clasped her hands 
with silent tenderness. She could feel her tremble tmder her 
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caresses for a while ; and she was not surprised when she 
began to sob, and finally ended in an outburst of passionate 
tears. 

** My dear, my dear ! " said Bertha soothingly. She was 
stroking softly the head that now leaned upon her shoulder. 
She made no attempt to check the tears : it was best this grief 
should find its natural outlet 

Presently came the first question. " Do you think me 
foolish, Bertha ? " 

" My dear, I only think you are in trouble ! " 

"Ah I" There was a distinct inflection of relief in the 
sigh. 

" Something has happened to make your life unpleasant. I 
have seen that from the first." 

"Oh, but you do not know what my trouble is I You 
cannot know. I have no right to tell it all even to you ! " 

I do not urge you to speak against your will, dear Grace. 
And you must be calmer — if you can." 

There was now little need for the caution. The moment 
of impulse had gone, and the reaction had set in ; and in 
that reaction her pride had again come to the surface. 

" Forgive me." Her voice was harder as she spoke. 

"But you must not control yourself in that way," urged 
Bertha. ** If I can help you " 

"You help me by being with me." Then she clasped 
Bertha's hand more tightly. 

Bertha knew by that clasp that a few moments would 
dissolve Grace's present proud attitude. She realised fully 
upon . what diflicult ground she was walking ; she held her 
breath lest she should make a misstep. She was trying to 
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imagine what the secret cause of her friend's trouble might 

be. At present she was disposed to think it incompatibility of 

temper with some member of the Carver household ; but such 

a supposition did not agree with her estimate of Grace's 

temperament; this agitation was too profound to come from 

such a cause. Then an inkling of the truth flashed upon her 

mind. Had some one been making love to her — ^Winslow 

Carver, for instance ? That idea went far to solve the enigma. 

It was a possibility certainly — perhaps a probability : for Grace 

was very pretty, and presumably attractive to the young 

men. And so this young Carver's head had been turned, and 

he had forgotten his obligations to Fanny Elsmore. And this 

it was that was at the bottom of Grace Winthrop's troubles. 

Bertha believed Winslow as good as engaged to Fanny, for 

obvious reasons. That young lady, to be sure, was no 

favourite of hers : doubtless Winslow had every reason to prefer 

Grace. But that must not hinder her from being just to 

Fanny. This charming young matron had a keener sense of 

honour than most women. 

" Perhaps circumstances have made your home no longer 
home to you," said Bertha quietly. **I can imagine how 
that might be the case." 

" I can no longer live with them^^ murmured Grace. 

** Then you must come to live with me." 

" Oh no ! You are saying that out of pity for me/' replied 
the girl, drawing up proudly. "And I do not need pity ; it 
is only friendly counsel that I ask for." 

" Now I shall be provoked if you go on talking like that ! 
As if the favour were to be wholly on one side — as if I did 
not wish you to be with me for my own sake ! " 

13 
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" My dear cousin ! " Grace gratefully raised Bertha's hand 
to her lips. 

** And I am very sure we shall be happy together. If there 
are past troubles — ^you must do your best to forget them." 

" You must not misjudge my reason for saying what I said. 
It is not Mrs. Carver's fault that I am not happy in Salem." 

" Ah ! " With this monosyllable Bertha lapsed into thought- 
ful silence. How could she win the entire confidence of this 

girl? 

Meanwhile Grace's eyes were fixed upon the shining moon- 
lit sea through which the Cora was silently moving. As the 
waves were pushed aside and the white foam leapt up against 
the sides of the boat, there was a green phosphorescent light 
visible. Eastward the expansive radiance was gathered into 
a single track of splendour, whose vanishing-point was that 
part of the eastern horizon directly below the moon, cow 
about twenty degrees toward the zenith. Westward the 
Plymouth shore, that had been a whitish line all the afternoon, 
was now no longer visible. Over the lee bow, however, in the 
outer circle of darkened sea that surrounded these moonlit 
waters, shone steadily the Gurnet Lights. Ever since dusk 
these twin stars had glowed upon the horizon, and now they 
seemed far off as ever ; for the Cora was beating slowly up 
Massachusetts Bay against a head-wind, having left Province- 
town late in the afternoon. At this rate it would be morning 
before they came to anchor in Plymouth. The Madcap was 
nearly a mile ahead ; her sails were a shining phantom 
hovering above the water. The Pole Star, on leaving Province- 
town, had stood further out to sea, intending to make a direct 
run to Gloucester, and there await the arrival of her companions. 
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We all know that the aspect of nature affects seriously our 
own moods. Perhaps this wonderful moonlit ocean was the 
main cause of Grace's final confidence in Bertha. But now 
she was waiting for Bertha to make the first advances, so 
chary was she of seeming to confide too readily. 

" Then there is some one besides Mrs. Carver who is 
responsible for your unhappiness ? " said Bertha finally. " I 
think that I can understand — and sympathise." 

"Perhaps he is not directly responsible.** The pronoun 
had slipped out unawares ; Grace did not think what she had 
implied until the expression of her friend's eyes told her. 
Then she stopped and turned away her face. But somehow 
she was riot blushing nor at all embarrassed ; she felt strangely 
calm. It was a sensible relief that the worst should be said. 

" Very likely not." Bertha was perplexed what to say next. 
She did not know precisely what Grace's feelings toward 
Winslow Carver were ; she took it for granted that Grace's 
statement implied direct love-making on his part. Still, this 
might not be the case. He might only have paid her some 
few attentions displeasing to Fanny Elsmore. And how was 
he committed to Fanny ? Had she any claims upon him 
sufficient to interfere with his fancy for Grace? 

" Do not think that I am wholly to blame," continued 
Grace. 

" Of course one cannot control one's feelings always. And 
if he liked you — if Mr. Carver, I mean " 

" But I did not say it was he." 

"Oh, then there is some other young man in the case. 
But why should that make your home unpleasant ? " 

"Yes — ^it is Mr. Carver. And he says that — he loves me." 
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" Indeed ! " The mystery was in a fair way of solution. 
At least Fanny Elsmore had no claim upon the young man's 
heart. Bertha did not stop to consider that he might have 
loved Grace all the same, even had this been the case, and 
that the very fact that he was in honour bound to another 
was what would make them both miserable. In her mind 
the sole difficulty of their situation lay between him and 
Grace ; and it was now only necessary to find out the precise 
temper of the girl's emotions. 

" And why should that make you miserable, Grace — when 
he tells you that ? Is it because you cannot love him ? Or 
are you bound to some one else?*' 

" No— o ! " 

" You do not know your own mind, perhaps. He has 
spoken too suddenly, or " 

" Oh, no, no, Bertha ! I cannot tell you how it has all 
come about Only I am so miserable ! " 

(" She loves him then ; I am quite sure of that. And 1 
think that he must love her.) And Mr. Carver — is he not 
unhappy, too? Answer me plainly, Grace, as you would 
your own self. Perhaps " 

"I am very sure no one can help me; I am only sure 
nothing can now heal the breach between us.** 

" Do you think he does not love you ?** 

" Oh, I don*t know what to think ! He is unhappy, too— 
perhaps.** 

**Now, Grace, listen to me; and forgive me if I say any- 
thing that seems harsh or rude. I am very confident that you 
two people love each other, and that some wretched misunder- 
standing is at the bottom of all your troubles. Very probably 
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it is something that a moment's explanation would banish 
utterly. Is it not so?" 

** I have thought — sometimes — that there was one thing we 
neither of us — quite understood." There was a piteous look of 
anguish in her dark eyes as she spoke, and in the moonlight 
her cheeks were very pale. 

" But that will be understood some time — that will put an 
end to all your unhappiness ! " cried Bertha eagerly. " Oh yes, 
these things come about as we least expect ; and pretty soon 
you will be laughing at this trouble, and wondering how you 
did not see just what he meant from the first." 

Grace did not readily yield to this cheerful fatalism. " Oh, 
I have no right to hope for so much ! I have treated him 
badly — perhaps." So much only would she acknowledge to 
another — the possibility of being in the wrong ; and if it were 
no possibility, but undoubted fact, would she not make 
generous restitution to him, and to him alone? 

"He will not think about the past when the future 
becomes bright to him." Bertha stroked the shining moonlit 
face with a sympathetic hand twice or thrice. Then she left 
Grace to the solitude of her own thoughts ; in the proud 
revulsion that would follow this confidence, the girl would 
far better, be wholly alone. 

Grace could not share Bertha's faith, and yet somehow her 
heart beat more lightly at Bertha's words. Perhaps this was 
only the influence of her confession. Perhaps the old doubts 
were too firmly fixed to be wholly banished. Of her own 
feelings she was beginning to be more sure. If she did not 
love him, would she then think of him continually, and would 
she be unhappy because their companionship had come to an 
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end ? When one is convinced • of one's love for another, it 
is hard to believe in that other's indifference to one's self. 
When she saw him again, they might understand each other 
better. That was the thought she carried about with her now ; 
nor did she reflect that it was Bertha's own suggestion, that 
she had somewhat strenuously denied. 

Bertha went aft, to find her Aunt Dorothea engaged in a 
somewhat laborious conversation with Herr Geibel. Miss 
Fessenden did not understand German, and the musician's 
ludicrous sentences failed to convey their full meaning to 
her ears. 

" Oh, pardon, Fraulein," Herr Geibel was saying, " if I do 
not sprechen right, wie gesagt. Die Worte come hart — dies 
English is a severe speech." 

" Severe ? Well, I don't wonder, Mr. Geibel. Any woman 
of proper feelings would be severe at hearing such sentiments. 
This Gertj^ was an immoral, evil man ; I have no doubt what- 
ever of the' fact." 

" O ja, vielleicht I Aber's ist — wrong (das ist das Wort !) to 
think of him by the common way. Er war ein Dichter— 
poet." 

" I know he was a poet," said Miss Dorothea grimly, "and 
that makes his fault all the worse. He ought to have known 
more than other men, since the Creator had bestowed upon 
him greater talents. Sin in a man of genius is doubly sin. 
And I think we shall be called to account according to our 
lights. 

" Licht ! O ja ! Mehr Licht ! was his letzte Wort — the dead- 
speech of the man. It was a great soul — ein Kampf— fight 
upward." 
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" Dead, did you say ? Yes, I can't conceive how one can 
face his Maker in such a frame of mind." 

" Frame ? " queried Herr Geibel with an air of perplexity. 
He thought that he had somehow offended Miss Fessenden 
by his attempted defence of Goethe, and yet he was far from 
comprehending what the " head and front of his offending " 
was. The fine moral distinctions .of New England Calvinism 
were wholly absent from his German mind. 

"Frame, state, condition,*' repeated the lady, kindly trans- 
lating for his benefit. ** We believe in a God." Having 
planted herself thus firmly on a Deistic foundation, she 
glared defiance at infidelity. 

" Der Herrgott," said the musician, not without reverence. 
"Ich auch glaube an Gott." 

Miss Dorothea took this simple statement of belief as some 
bold blasphemy. She did not like his pronunciation of the 
Divine name, either; it sounded abrupt, and the / seemed less 
respectful than the d. She herself always spoke of Gawd^ in 
the orthodox fashion. 

'*Well, I can't discuss these things from your German 
standpoint," she said ; " your Gerty may have been a great 
man, but I'm very sure he wasn't a good one." 

Just then Bertha came to interrupt the dialogue, and 
Herr Geibel had no further chance to convince Miss Dorothea 
of Goethe's uprightness of character. Now he had to console 
himself by remembering Schiller's words to the noble genius 
of his friend. 

** Du selbst, der uns von falschem Regelzwange 
Zur Wahrheit und Natur zuriickgefiihrt, 
Der, in der Wi^e schon ein Held, die Schlange 
Erstickt, die unsem Genius umschnurt." 
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This was praise enough to counteract her blame. The poets, 
at any rate, do not misunderstand one other ! 

When Bertha left Grace, she had already taken a resolution 
that she confided to no one, for obvious reasons. She resolved 
to extort from young Carver enough of the truth to place it 
within her power to secure the happiness of both these 
young lovers. It was a hazardous resolution, and one that 
caused her numberless misgivings ; but she was convinced 
that her interference would be in the end successful. There 
was another argument to uphold her. She had once known 
of two people made permanently unhappy for a trifling cause, 
that either could have explained away ; that was what made 
her so keenly alive to the possibilities of the present case. 
Yet she was self-distrustful enough to bring about a hesitation 
to speak with Winslow, which in the end defeated her purpose. 
She saw him at Plymouth, and at Gloucester, and Portsmouth, 
when the little squadron made a landing at these places, 
and once or twice besides. But each time others had been 
present. And the young man seemed to avoid the Cordi 
passengers when he conveniently could. This fact, added to a 
general depression in his manner, convinced Bertha that he ^ 
was genuinely in love with Grace; and therefore she. decided 
to seek him out when they returned to Posett, and tell him 
plainly the real state of Grace's feelings. This good intention 
was likewise destined to defeat. The ilf«^^«/ remained but 
one day in Posett after the return of the squadron, and then 
sailed for New York, carrying Winslow Carver to the Circassian 
outward-bound for Glasgow. 



CHAPTER XXL 
"you must wear your rue with a difference." 

PROBABLY Winslow's departure seems less abrupt to the 
reader of the present narrative than it seemed to his 
Posett friends. Several times the thought had flashed through 
his mind that only by time and distance could he be helped to 
forget his present unhappiness. Even before the last decisive 
interview with Grace he had considered this plan ; after that 
he had not hesitated to arrange at once for a year's absence 
from home. His intentions had so far been secret j he had not 
dared to tell his mother of them ; he knew how sorely she 
would miss him. To Richard Woodberry he had given the 
first intimation, and Richard had told him he was a fool for 
running off from a woman who loved him. But he would not 
admit that Richard was right in this. 

Mrs. Carver had wondered at her son's frequently dejected 
moods of late. Her solicitous manner toward him at times 
revealed her anxiety. Winslow shrank from telling her of his 
plans. He led up to the subject by gradual steps, however. 
He spoke freely to her of his unwonted depression, and hinted 
that a long sea voyage would do him good. 

" Indeed, I hope so," said Mrs. Carver innocently. " You 
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have not been quite yourself lately. You need a change of 
air and scene." 

" Ah ! Yes, that is it. Now — don't you believe that a long 
voyage would be best ? A long journey, in fact." 

" I cannot tell. I do not know what you mean," said Mrs. 
Carver with a bewildered sinking of the sjnrits at this proposal. 
" Where. is the long journey to take you ? " 

" Well now, mother, if I could only get to Europe " 

" Oh ! " cried Mrs. Carver with an accent of strong surprise. 
" Is that your intention ? " 

After all Winslow was surprised that his mother received 
the announcement so calmly ; he had expected sudden and 
earnest protestation. And the fact that he was trying to veil 
from her his real purposes excited in him feelings of embarrass- 
ment and chagrin. 

" I have not said that I had — fully decided upon such a 
step. I was — thinking of it." 

"Several years since I shouldn't have wondered at you, 
Winslow ; but it seems your time for roving has come late." 

"You forget that I have been twice before," averred the 
young man, laughing uneasily. 

" Oh no, I haven't forgotten that ; and I haven't forgotten 
how gladly you returned home. And now this is to be a long 
journey, as you say." 

" Perhaps not so very long — say six months or a year." 

Mrs. Carver caught her breath in something between a sob 
and a cough. Then she said, with a slow smile, ** I suppose 
we shall have to learn to do without you." 

" Mother, I am very sorry " 

" And so am I sorry that you find yourself compelled to go. 
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Eut you yourself are the best judge of what you wish for your- 
self. And I shall become resigned to the inevitable." 

"Perhaps if you knew all the circumstances you would 
not wonder that I think of leaving — even you, mother." 
Winslow had taken her hand in his. They had been standing 
near the companion-way of the Madcap : now they moved aft. 
Mrs. Carver leaned somewhat tremulously upon the rail ; this 
sudden news was a hard disappointment to her. 

'* Doubtless you have good reasons that I know nothing of," 
she said. Then she considered briefly the circumstances of 
the past few weeks, and wondered if she had not hit upon 
these reasons. 

"You must believe that," began Winslow. They were 
talking in a circle, making no progress at all. How could he 
confidd even to her his real motives? And did she at all 
Suspect what they were? Her next remark suggested an 
answer to this latter query. 

" Possibly the remedy will be found worse than the disease, 
although I do not dissuade you from going, remember. But 
if you did not act wholly upon impulse " 

"Oh, I have considered very well of this. I do not run 
away even from a desperate hope.'* 

Mrs. Carver now felt sure that Grace Winthrop was at the 
bottom of her son's troubles. She had noticed a certain 
strangeness in the behaviour of both for several weeks past 

" Young men sometimes make mistakes, you know. It is 
very easy to take amiss what was meant in good part. And a 
Dvoman cannot always say what she would likel" 

" I go for my health — not on any woman's account ! " 

This falsehood, far from deceiving Mrs. Carver, confirmed 
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her suspicions of a falling-out between him and Grace. If 
nothing of the sort had happened, Winslow's denial of his 
m otives would have been far more strenuous, she considered. 
But she said nothing further on this point to him. Considering 
the strong mutual love of these two people, their reserve 
toward each other was, to say the least, remarkable. 

It cannot be said that Winslow^s mood was made pleasanter 
by this conversation. He saw that his mother was inclined to 
grieve at his sudden departure, and that she was too finely 
courteous to reveal her grief to him. He saw, too, that she 
fath omed the controlling cause of his movements. This vexed 
him not a little. How many more suspected what his relations 
with Grace Winthrop were ? Who had proclaimed his secret 
to all the world ? He must set a stricter guard upon himself, 
and affect the indifference he could not feel. His mood had 
already subsided from its first indignant restlessness to a phase 
of unrelieved sadness. This sentiment in his own mind com- 
municated itself to all surrounding objects. Even in after 
years the places he visited during that short summer cruise 
were inextricably connected with memorable circumstances of 
his grief. 

The squadron first touched at New Bedford, then rounded 
the Cape and made a landing at Provincetown. At noon one 
day the yachts stood off Wood End Light, a fair working 
breeze filling the sails. They soon came to an anchorage off 
the long pier. What a strange world it was in which our 
friends found themselves ! It might have been a little fishing 
village on the Mediterranean for all the quaint fisher-folk in 
their costumes of bright colours that lounged about the pier. 
Many of the inhabitants of Provincetown are Portuguese or 
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descendants of Portuguese. The contrast between them and 
the other dwellers on the Cape, who are sturdy New England 
sea-folk, is immensely striking. On this warm bright afternoon 
these dark-skinned fellows sunned themselves in every attitude 
of lazy indifference. The wives and daughters, coarse but 
lustrous beauties, some of them, laughed shrilly together as 
they promenaded back and forth. A group of urchins in 
various stages of nakedness occupied the slippery steps, and 
amused themselves by dropping into the green slimy water 
below and coming up again shining and dripping. To add 
to the picturesqueness of the scene, detachments of marines 
from a man-of-war stationed in the harbour paraded the pier 
and the neighbouring streets. 

Winslow regarded these things with vague interest He 
idled along the narrow streets in the rear of the little party, 
with Governor Halliwell and Mr. Fessenden. He took little 
note of the slim wooden buildings, jostling one another by the 
elbows, each set cornerwise to the street ; so that the line of 
fronts presented something the appearance of a flight of steps. 
These houses usually had underpinnings of brick ; some one 
remarked that they had been built formerly upon posts, to 
allow a free circulation beneath of the wind-blown sand. 
There were two streets in the town, one of which ran along 
the harbour; of this latter highway, one side was occupied 
by a plank-walk, a good deal over a mile in length, the other 
side by stores, fish-houses, and wharves. There were willows 
and locust-trees here and there, and in the front gardens the 
geraniums were in flower. Presently our fellow-travellers 
stood upon Town Hill, with all the bright blue world of 
midsummer before their eyes. Southward, over Long Point, 
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they could follow the wend of the Cape, moving about the 
arc of a circle, till in the west, across Massachusetts Bay, were 
the hills of Plymouth and Duxbury. On the east the broad 
shining Atlantic stretched limitlessly before them. 

It was nearly six o^clock when the squadron left Province- 
town, it having been decided that the Cora and Madcap should 
make a night run to Plymouth, while the Pole Star set sail 
direct for Gloucester. It would be a fair moonlight evening; 
already a round patch of white was visible just above the 
eastern horizon. The two vessels were, however, compelled 
to beat slowly up the bay against a head-wind. For a long 
time after they had weighed anchor the white shaft of High- 
land Light could be seen astern, rising above the sand-hills of 
Truro. 

Now when the sun had set, and the moon began to irradiate 
the darkened waters, a pregnant silence came over the 
Madcafs passengers. Even the least romantic among them 
could feel the singular charm of the time. The older people 
sat together in the stem of the yacht, and conversed only in 
undertones. Woodberry and Mira Damon had stationed 
themselves at the bow; now and then a twitter of laughter 
from a pair of pretty lips was faintly audible above the swish 
of the waves. Winslow had begun to promenade the deck 
with Fanny Elsmore : he could scarcely do less than this 
when she had complained of being cold, and had suggested 
that perhaps she had been sitting still too long. But were his 
thoughts with the beautiful girl by his side? Or was he 
thinking at all of those dark eyes that even then were looking 
into Bertha's? If only the winds could have borne to him 
the words spoken at that moment on the Corals deck ! 
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Doubtless Fanny found him a dull companion. She herself 
was in a strangely capricious mood that evening. Her unvexed 
calmness of manner had deserted her ; if the young man had 
been less intent upon himself, he would have detected an 
ill-subdued passionateness in her voice. She was in that 
dangerous frame of mind in which a woman sometimes forgets 
all her scrupulous modesty, and is carried headlong by the 
impulses of the moment into words or deeds she may never 
cease to repent. Winslow's presence fomented this temper. 
She regarded him as the chief cause of her dissatisfaction. 
Fanny was not a sentimental young woman ; nevertheless she 
was feeling now, more keenly than in the first days of it, how 
great a part in her life the interweaving of her destiny with 
his had unconsciously played, and how pervasive was her 
regret because these dreams had never been and never could 
be fulfilled. It was a disappointment that might have troubled 
her less had she not for at least a year or two been regarded 
in Salem as young Carver^s inevitable choice. And why had 
the unwritten programme failed? Because another girl had 
chosen to coquet with him? Fanny did not believe in the 
genuineness of Grace's feelings ; but she was acute enough to 
see that with Winslow this new passion was a serious matter. 
And in her heart of hearts she knew that her lover was never 
to be won back to her. Perhaps Winslow might resent the 
suspicion of ever having been in love with Fanny; but this 
was what Salem people had thought. It is evident that the 
world is quite as likely to be wrong as right in a case like this. 
Nevertheless there was enough truth in such a supposition to 
account for Fanny's present chafed and uncontrollably reckless 
mood. 
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"Why are you so silent?" she broke forth at last. "Am 
I such poor company that I am not worth a word ? " 

This irritated intensity brought Winslow to a sudden 
realisation of the situation. Indeed, his silence had been 
unpardonably rude. Yet he was far from guessing the real 
intent of her appeal. 

" I beg your pardon," he said, coming back from the realm 
of meditation by a strong effort. " You must lay it all to the 
rare beauty of this moonlit sea. Have you not heard of 
speechless eloquence? ** 

" Oh yes — and I have seen it, too. You refer to the 
interchange of meaning glances, of course?** 

" Why, really I cannot say that thought was uppermost in 
my mind." He was wholly unable to account for the ill- 
concealed bitterness of her tone. " I referred to the effect 
o^ Nature upon man — the old Wordsworthian topic, you know. 
By the way, many critics affirm that the prominence of nature 
in modern poetry is wholly wrong. Nature only influences 
man, as man imparts to nature a human interest. A never- 
habited landscape would be totally devoid of artistic feeling ; 
even in our conceptions of mountains and seas we demand 
some thought of humanity. Viewed in the cold light of 
reason, then, Wordsworth's stanza is impossible. 

* The stars of midnight shall be dear 
To her ; and she shall lean her ear 

In many a secret place 
Where rivulets dance their wayward round, 
And beauty bom of murmuring sound 

Shall pass into her face.' 

Now that has always been a very beautiful thought to me; 
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and so, you see, I am sorry to have the critics destroy it with 
the sledge-hammer of a literary canon." 

"Very fine ! You excel in metaphors." 

" Ah, don't make fun of my high-flown efforts to amuse you. 
Really, my ideas are not at all original.** 

" Oh, you prefer things second-hand, Mr. Carver ! Do you 
know, there is a young lady of my acquaintance who has a 
similar taste ? Strange, is it not ? " 

"Yes — quite.'* The undercurrent of feeling in Fanny's 
voice had given her words a meaning wholly mysterious. 

" If you only knew her name, you would at once manifest 
interest. Because, you know, Miss Winthrop is a particular 
friend of a good many people." 

" Indeed ! Yes, I should imagine as much. She is a very 
nice girl/* Winslow's praise sounded rather stilted. He 
hardly knew how to answer Fanny; he was becoming mo];e 
and more perplexed, and beginning to wish himself out of the 
conversation. 

" Doesn't the Cords sail remind one of a ghost, gliding 
silently over the water?" he said, thinking to change the 
subject altogether. 

" Does it ? I should have supposed 'twould remind one of 
:he subject of our conversation — Miss Winthrop.*' 

**I should not dare make one young lady the subject of con- 
versation when in the presence of another. Perhaps we would 
Detter leave Miss Winthrop to her own devices.'* 

" Oh ! You would better leave her to her own devices." 

" I am afraid we cannot speak of our neighbours in that 
impersonal way which is desirable, Fanny," said Winslow 
gravely. 
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A silence of several minutes followed. Their conversation, 
carried on in a low but intense tone, had not been heard at 
either end of the boat. Presently the young man made an 
excuse of going below to confer with the skipper. He was 
much disturbed by his companion's tempestuous manner, and 
felt that it was necessary to get away from her. And Fanny 
knew this. Nor did her unhappy frame of mind diminish as 
the moments went by. For a long while she had practised 
that repression of feeling which good society everywhere de- 
mands; but to-night her self-control had wholly left her. The 
dead- white loneliness of the moonlit sea impressed her with a 
sense of utter abandonment. Now and then she glanced at 
the indistinct figures of the lovers on the forward deck, and 
fresh bitterness welled up within her heart. The placid 
murmur of conversation aft did not soothe her. Once, when 
she drew near enough to hear distinctly, she caught a few 
words that sent a sudden paleness to her lips. Could it be 
true ? Was he going to put the whole Atlantic Ocean between 
them? She listened again, intently. Mr. Fessenden was 
asking if the resolution had not been suddenly taken, and 
Mrs. Carver briefly replied in the affirmative. The young 
man's scheme was flight, then ; he was too cowardly to face 
the consequences of his own folly. And Grace Winthrop had 
sent him away ; at least, his treachery was not to be rewarded; 
and Fanny almost forgot her hatred of the girl in the pleasure 
of this conviction. There was no hindrance, however, to the 
tempest of her passions ; in one moment she had flung away 
the restraints of years. When Winslow returned to the deck, 
she sought him again. Unluckily for the peace of mind of 
both the older people had just gone below ; and the skipper^s 
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mate, who was now at the helm, was too deaf to overhear 
a conversation of ordinary pitch amidships. On small coin- 
cidences of time and place oftentimes depend our weightiest 
crises of thought and feeling. 

" Have you given the skipper his orders ? Have you suffi- 
ciently cared for the safety of ite all ? " 
" Yes. Shall we go aft, Fanny ? '* 

"No, no; I would much rather walk. One gets restless 
within the confinement of a small vessel. Don't you think 
so?" 
"I do, indeed." 

" Come, you must amuse me. Why do you let me do all 
■ the talking ? Am I so dull that you do not consider me worth 
I speaking to ? ** 

" Fanny, why do you ask me such questions ? (What is the 
matter with the girl ? And how can I escape this exquisite 
torture?)** 

"Was it not a natural supposition, when you were so 
obstinately silent ? Oh, I suppose I have offended you by 
saying foolish things ! And a woman's feelings are of little 
account at best." 

"You know you are unjust to charge me with indifference 
to " 

"To Miss Winthrop's feelings? No, indeed! She is a 
favourite with gentlemen, you know. It must be pleasant to 
think of one's predecessors ! " 

"We agreed to leave Miss Winthrop out of the discussion." 

"I am not aware that /agreed. For surely no topic can be 
more agreeable to her devoted admirer ! " 

" That is not the present question. — ^We are making some 
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sort of headway against this wind, are we not ? See how much 
brighter the Gurnets have grown.*' 

"Are you not tired of pacing up and down — ^in my com- 
pany? " she asked with a palpable sneer. 

" Fanny, what have I done to you that you persist in going 
on like this ? " At last the crisis had come ; the young man 
himself had brought it about. 

" What have you done ? Everything ! " 

The cold grey eyes were hot with passion now. The girl 
leant upon the rail, white as ashes and trembling violently. 
All her womanly pride had gone from her. She seemed to 
herself somehow isolated from the past and the future. 

" Fanny ! Fanny ! " Young Carver did not know what 
other answer to make. The sudden outburst had benumbed 
his faculties of reflection and decision. 

" Oh yes ! You think you are miserable because a vain 
girl has quarrelled with you ! And you will go away, and 
forget your sorrows, and think of no one else's sorrows — how 
other people suffer more than you " 

" Good God 1 " cried the young man, a light breaking in 
upon him at these wild words. " No, no, Fanny, you cannot 
mean that ! You are mistaken — you are deceived by your 
own feelings 1 *' 

" 1 am deceived by you ! I have been deluded and trifled 
with and befooled — to be cast aside at last for a worthless 
girl, an arrant flirt " 

<* Fanny ! " broke in Winslow, cutting short this tirade. 

" Oh, you love her yet, do you ? And you boast of it to , 
my face ? I am glad to think that she has thrown you over 
at last ; it is a compensation for my suflerings." 
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Is this angry woman the beautiful and accomplished Miss 
Elsmore of Salem? Such a thought raced along Winslow's 
mind as he looked at her. For her own sake he must put an 
end to this passionate abasement. He took her hands in his 
with a t:aress that was meant to soothe her ; he could only 
regard her now as an unreflecting, angry child. 

" Fanny, I shall not remember a word of all you have said 
to-night. I have not meant to make you miserable; you 
forget yourself in charging upon me the mistaken ideas of 
other people.'' 

She withdrew her hands from his clasp, regarding him with 
aversion. Now that she had revealed to him all her weakness 
and her wrath, she hated him worse than ever. 

"You are kind not to remember! Oh, you are always 
kind ! It is your nature ; it is not agreeable to your own 
feelings to bring wretchedness upon others. You would better 
forget me and all I have said. You would better go to her 
and be happy." 

** Good-night, Fanny ! " said he with merciful abruptness. 
" You will live to think better of me, I hope." 

Then he went forward and left her alone. She looked after 
him a moment ; but there was no longer any passionate hatred 
in her gaze — only a bitter scorn that was perhaps far worse. 
In another moment even this had vanished : her whole bearing 
became again coldly proud. She herself was astonished at 
the suddenness of the relapse. All that whirlwind of anger 
was now a bygone dream ; only a sense of humiliation 
remained. Why had she so betrayed herself? How had the 
prejudices of a lifetime vanished in one tempestuous moment ? 
And what ill-starred demon had induced her to reveal her real 
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feelings to Winslow Carver? She would have given worlds 
to be able to recall those hasty words ; a sense of shame was 
what distressed her now. She did not remain long where the 
young man had left her. Cold, erect, proud, she stood a few 
moments alone in the white moonlight; then with a. hurried 
sob — the only sign of emotion which escaped her — she turned 
from a scene indelibly fixed upon her memor}-, and went 
below. 




CHAPTER XXII. 

"das ich verlassen und verloren." 

REGRETTING bitterly the distressing conversation just 
ended, Winslow went forward, when his coming aroused 
the lovers from their blissful confidences. Mira turned toward 
him with a light laugh, and asked him where everybody 
had gone. It was evident from her manner that she knew 
nothing of what had happened, so subdued yet intense had 
been the tones of both. Winslow was relieved to find this 
out : it was no triumph to him to have heard that bitter 
confession — only an added poignancy to his own pain. 

" And is it really late ? " chirped Mira. 

" Please don't hurry ! " murmured Richard. 

" Sh ! sh ! I must. Would you have me pay no attention 
to the proprieties. — No, one's enough ! " Mira deftly eluded 
the second of the kisses Richard tried to give her during 
Winslow's moment of inattention, and disappeared, smiling 
archly. He did not take kindly to this coquetry on her part. 
Some time he would teach her better, he thought. But he 
mufiled his vexation for the present. 

" Will you smoke ? " With this question Richard turned 
towards Winslow and offered him a cigar. 
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" Thanks. We will go aft, if you like. It's rather breezy 
here.'' 

Winslow relieved the man at the helm, after being instructed 
to keep the yacht headed about four points off the Gurnets. 

** It's rather tedious progress with such a head- wind," 
observed Richard. " Aren't we almost in sight of the harbour 
light ? " 

" It will be close upon morning before we drop anchor off 
Plymouth," returned Winslow to Woodberry's question. "I 
thought it would be an all night trip when we started." 

" Given plenty to eat, drink, and smoke, and the company of 
one's intended, and one can manage to have a very comfortable 
time even in a region of head-winds. I don't mind an all- 
night run under these conditions." 

** It is fortunate that you are so easily satisfied," said 
Winslow with bland sarcasm. 

" You, of course, don't care for such trivial things. It's all 
the beauty of nature — moonlight, the sound of the waves, the 
Cora in the distance, —these are the things that fire your soul. 
I quite envy you the power of enjoying them." 

** You are bound to give me credit for a more romantic 
frame of mind than I possess." 

" I am bound to envy your fortunate disposition. I wish 
life were half as easy for me ! " 

" * Peradventure this is not Fortune's work neither, but 
Nature's.' I am the last man in the world whom you need 
envy." 

** Oh, it's another case of black care behind the horseman, 
is it?" 

" Nonsense I " 
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" A thing to which your highness will not condescend I 
'ell, it's a good thing to take life seriously, if you can really 
;t to believing in yourself. But as to me, if I talked senti- 
lent and solid sense and piety and what not, I should be 
onscious all the time that I was a confounded humbug, 
low I have my laugh at people, myself included, smoke out 
lis cigar, and sleep with a clean conscience." 

"0 ferque quaterque heate I You set a model that all the 
rorld would do well to follow. Seriously speaking, Dick, I 
ion't deny but it's a good plan to shut one's eyes to the 
ragedy of life, if we can." 

',' Now what in all the world has set you to talking heroics ? " 
ixcJaimed Woodbeny, knocking the ashes from his cigar, and 
;>ausii)g to stare at hie companion before he replaced the cigar 
between his lips. " Oh, I understand, I think ! " he added in 
1 lone of conviction, 

"I am generalising, you know, and you must take me in 
^t way." 

"Yes ; but it is well known that we deduce o 
facts. Now I am a lover, and I talk to you about tl 
passion. It's generalisation, but at the same time t 
facts behind." 

"I cannot understand how one who really loves % 
can ever talk much about it to others," remarked \ 
with perhaps a tremor of confusion in his voice. 

" Oh, you take it au strieux. With you 'twould t 
passion. What some girl said, did, or thought w 
only meat and drink. And you would I 
girl to be little lower than a white-wingi 
to be only hex humble worshipper. 
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tolerably acute, is laughing in her sleeve to think what fools 
men make of themselves." 

** I cannot conceive of any love likely to be sincere and 
lasting that is not grounded on respect." 

" Hm ! But a reasonable man knows well that the motives 
of men and women are capable of a much less favourable 
interpretation than that. A man marries a woman because 
she's pretty and has charming manners ; she takes him because 
she can live better on ten thousand a year than on two." 

" These are strange views for a lover to hold ! " 

"Oh, that's a very neat sneer, but it doesn't disturb my feel- 
ings in the least ! Probably lovers have a greater contempt for 
each other than even brothers and sisters, or husbands and 
wives. Being in love is only a sort of moral imprisonment 
No man ever yet married a woman without wishing himself out 
of the scrape a half-dozen times." 

"It certainly does not relieve what you are pleased to call 
my sadness to hear you say so." Then Winslow finished his 
cigar in moody silence. He was thinking that his friend had 
little chance of married happiness if he could talk like this in 
the very first days of his engagement to Mira. There was a 
strain of seriousness, as usual, under Richard's banter. 

"I think I'll turn in," announced Woodberry presently, 
with a yawn. " It's past midnight." 

" I shall not go below yet I am not in the least sleepy." 

" You'^re an owL Well, good-night." 

" Good-night." 

After a few moments' silence the current of Winsloirti 
thoughts was disturbed by the approach of the skipper. Then 
the operation of tacking was performed. 
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"You would better turn in for an hour or so while you 
have the chance. I prefer to remain hear. I will call you 
presently," 
" Keep her headed as she is, sir. Thank-ee, sir." 
Now at last the young man was alone, out upon this moonlit 
ocean, in the silence of midnight. The wind was dying down : 
only a faint breeze ruffled the shining surface of the sea, and 
the waves were barely audible against the bow of the yacht. 
Every stitch of canvas was set : the Madcap moved slowly 
forward like a huge white phantom, seeming to carry the white 
circle of moonlight with her as a tangible presence. The 
steady lights of the Gurnets shone like stars from the edge of 
blackness beyond. A fine shimmering mist was beginning to 
rise, dulling the sharp edge of the moon's round shield, 
distorting and magnifying the mainsail of the Cora, now but a 
few hundred yards distant from her companion. The pene- 
trating dampness and chill of eariy morning were already 
perceptible : on the sea dawn seems to creep close upon the 
heels of midnight. The hours before dawn, if not the darkest, 
are at all events the most desolate of the twenty-four. Then 
the lamp of life burns lowest. Then, if there be dark cares 
behind the horseman, they cling more closely about his throat, 
till they seem almost to strangle him. If we have sinned, it is 
then we repent most bitterly ; if our friends have wronged us, 
it is then we feel our grievance most deeply. And to be 
alone with nature at such a time ! That is even more solemn 
than the loneliness of the darkened and empty house. And 
here were the moonlight and the mist, and the motionless 
silent sail of the Cora; so near it seemed, as though one could 
aknost touch it from the stern of the Madcap. 
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Oh, beautiful and silent night, what other one is broad awake 
and alone with you now? Oh, misty lights, what other eyes 
behold you ? All are sound asleep below ; only this young man' 
at the helm is wakeful and harassed by restless fancies. There 
is some one on the Corals deck, to be sure ; it is the skipper's 
mate, and he is stoUdly indifferent to the strange loneliness of 
this moonlit sea. There is no one else disturbed by these 
resistless thoughts of the past. The bitterness of the old 
trouble comes only upon him ; she sleeps peacefully as a child, 
no doubt. That is what these women with the soft dark eyes 
and beautiful smiling lips are made for. They are not to 
blame because they win over to themselves a man's whole self, 
because the eyes and lips are eloquent without reason* and say 
what they do not mean, and because the man will misunder- 
stand and take in earnest what was meant in sport, and go 
away with all life msyjje miserable and purposeless to him. 
That is not the fault of the eyes and lips. Cannot one play 
with coals and not be burnt ? Cannot one handle edge-tools 
and suffer never a wound ? Men should learn to be adepts in 
the art which makes women fascinating ; and they should first 
learn to keep their feelings under control. Oh no, there are 
no troublous thoughts, there is no recurring sentiment of un- 
relieved regret, to any one upon the Cora's shining deck. 
And he will no longer blame her, nor feel bitterly toward her. 
Why, indeed, should she love him, simply because he loves 
her ? And yet — and yet ! 

Sleep on in peace, beautiful eyes I You cannot see the 
passion and the pain in this man's face. Beat gently, woman's 
heart ! No clamorous throbs shall make discord with that 
healthful music. Some one is going away fix)m you. The 
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shadow of what you have made him suffer wiU not fall across 
your daily walks and ways. Besides, his sufferings will soon 
grow less. Do not time and distance work marvels with ua 
all ? Love is immortal — that we know very well : that is, the 
&ae theory which the poets have told us. Only the trouble is, 
the facts will not bear it out. These people suffer for love a 
little while, and then the pain that seemed once almost heart- 
break is all forgotten. Don't we remember that matter 
between Mr. Jones and Miss Smith, when Jones lost his money 
by an unlucky speculation, and their engagement was broken 
off, and Jones went to work behind the counter a mere spectre 
of his former self? And yesterday I met Jones rosy and 
prosperous, with Mrs. Jones and the children; and Mrs. Jones's 
maiden name was not Smith, but Brown. So this young man 
will cross the wide ocean with his grief; and whether or no he 
may bring it back with him — oh, that is something we cannot 
affirm I Think of the days when we pined for Miss Smith, 
:ind are we not now married to Miss Brown? But this young 
man, alone with the moonlit sky and sea, thinks that love is 
immortal — that there is one person in this world he can never 
forget Yet it would be unmanly to mourn for her always: 
this is what these women bring men to I And is her idle 
coquetry to mar his future ? No ; he only needs time — time 
wherein the sharp edge of grief shall grow dull with constant 
use. And yet — and yet I There ia within him-an acute sad- 
ness he cannot so easily shake off. 

There is his mother to think of! Dear, kind soul, why 
must he leave her now, all for the sake of one slight gir!? 
She will miss him sorely ; her love will never he lessened, J 
even' though he turn fron^i^^ 
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he should love a cold and careless woman more than this fond 
mother ! No, it is impossible ; he will not believe it ; time 
and distance will teach him that it is only a passing fancy. 
Mother, mother, earliest and best of friends, I shall return to 
you again ; and in that time I shall be wholly yours I . . . 

The moon is down in the western sky, and here is some- 
thing like a great hill far ahead through the thickening mists. 
We have left the Gurnets abaft the beam ; this is the harbour 
light ahead. Now the skipper comes to take the tiller from the 
young man's hands. All the dreams of the lovely night have 
vanished — perhaps somewhere into the waning moonlight! 

The oldest town in New England looked black and shabby 
enough to the eyes of those who beheld its decaying wharves 
and sheds through the close yellowish fog of an August morn- 
ing. It was a disappointment to one's ideal conceptions of the 
American Mecca. But in a couple of hours the sun had burned 
through the fog, and the Plymouth streets were almost pain- 
fully new and bright to the searchers for hoary Pilgrim anti- 
quity. There are old houses in the town, to be sure, but not 
old enough to be invested with historic associations ; and even 
Pilgrim Hall and the Pilgrim Monument on the hill behind the 
town can hardly console one for the house of Governor Brad- 
ford, of which the chimney is said to have been furnished with 
a sun-dial. Once inside Pilgrim Hall, it was pleasant enough 
to see Miles Standish's sword, and read old John Robinson's 
prayer — and think that the Pilgrims belonged to the Church 
militant, if not the Church triumphant. 

"And there is your ancestor's chair, Mr. Carver," chirped 
Mira. " Oh, what an object of veneration it must be ! " 
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.nd what a reproof is this to a modern young lady, Miss 
Dn ! See the sampler of the fair Puritan ! Can you spell 

" Lorea Standish is my name. 
Lord, guide my hart that I doe Thy will : 
Also fill my hands with such convenient skill 
As may conduce to virtue, void of shame : 
And 1 will give the glorie to Thy name." 

*ious, certainly ! " said Mira with a grimace. " No, I am 
1 1 could not have done that. I am an irreligious little 
h — ain't I, Dick?" The last three words came in a 
ler to a certain young man's ear. Thereupon the young 
ventured to squeeze her hand with ardour, 
wras just at this moment that Winslow found himself near 
i. She looked perversely in the opposite direction, and 
I to talk to Bertha. Meanwhile Bertha was skirmishing 
ing about an interview between herself and Winslow. 
nconsciously thwarted her plans by going over to his 
sr's side, and remaining with her until the squadron set 
om Plymouth in the latter part of the afternoon. Both 
s stood out to sea for the next twenty-four hours, then 

north-eastward, and came up under the shelter of Cape 
off Magnolia, on one hot afternoon. Skirting the high 

shore, dotted with gay cottages, they dropped anchor in 
:ester Harbour just before nightfall. Here they found the 
Star awaiting them. The following morning they set sail, 
ing the Cape, and following the coast line towards 
nouth. 

was raining hard when the squadron came in sight of 
►les of Shoals, and sky and sea were grey and desolate. 
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Besides the skipper and mate, only Winslow was on deck. 
The rest of the party had gone below; some of them were 
now sitting about the table in the main cabin over a game of 
whist. It was only a young man disappointed in love who 
was likely to pace up and down in the rain. And so he 
caught the first glimpse of the bleak, bare, jagged rocks of 
Duck Island, with the white spray dashing up about them. 
Darkness had come on when the yachts were headed south- 
ward, it being intended to make a run direct to Posett, without 
again coming in toward land. By this time the rain had 
almost ceased, and low down upon the horizon one or two 
stars were dimly visible. Released from confinement below, 
every one on deck was in the best of spirits : only one young 
man was silent, his face fixed on the gleaming lantern of White 
Island Light. Farewell, farewell! This was what his heart 
was saying. It was pleasant to think that the time would 
come when he need no longer dwell upon the phases of an 
useless past. Oh yes ! that is what one can learn across this 
wide black ocean — to forget the pain and fever of old wounds ! 
Time and distance are the wonder-workers, the real magicians. 
If only there were less pain in saying. Farewell, farewell ! 
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CHAPTER XXiri. 

THREATENINGS. 

I /r IRA DAMON'S experience had been a pointed in- 
VA stance of the wide-reaching effects of remote causes. 
:tween that April rooming when she had met Joseph Murse 
id the time of her return to Poselt on the Madcap, only a 
V months had intervened ; but they had been months filled 
th events manifestly destined to shape decisively her future 
reer, and their whole cogency depended upon remoter 
currences in which a second person had been participant. 
all her life preceding that April morning could have been 
otted out, her present course would have been by no means 
dplexing; but in the desperate game she was now playing 
e winning suits were in her opponent's hand. It is some- 
nes unlucky for people of perverted morals that the past 
iould hold a mortgage on the present and foreclose unex- 
^tedly. The past was now responsible for placing Mira 
an unpleasant dilemma. Her ambitious social schemes .had 
:en pleasant enough until the figise of Joseph MuisQ'iiad 
speared to bloc out the sunlight of the picture. \Vhatever 
er relations with him had been, there was enough g&ilt in • 
ei past to make his appeajaacca cause for misery. She had 
iven him a promise ytjj^jft* j^-'X'WBS j)g binding, "Unless 
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she could contrive to outwit him ; so that when she engaged 
herself to Richard Woodberry it was with a harassing sense of 
impending peril Yet this movement was in reality an attempt 
to escape from worse danger. What would avail the conquests 
of beauty and wealth if one dark figure were always lifting a 
threatening hand at her? She must defy her enemy openly, 
and either be dragged down by him or put beyond his power 
to harm. She had not meant, indeed, to surrender herself so 
soon to the dull decorum of married life; in this she had 
been disposed at first to obey her tormentor; but she had 
come at last to think that there was less danger in disobedience 
than in subservience. She could not endure protracted anxiety 
so easily as brief desperation. If she braved the worst, the 
worst would soon be over, whereas otherwise the sword of 
Damocles would for ever hang above her by its slender thread. 
She felt almost happy when she had come to her decision 
to defy Murse ; she did not think of a future retribution long 
enough to dread it. A great venture is often less troublesome 
to the conscience than multitudinous small deceptions. If 
the man whom she now blindly hated was destined to make 
her miserable, what mattered a few years of reprieve? 

The prospect which a marriage with Richard Woodberry 
held out was by no means uninviting. Perhaps, after all, the 
plans of Fate might be kinder than her own. She would feel 
secure of her social position. Besides, have not married 
women held little courts of their own when the tedium erf 
loving one person became appalling? She was quite sure that 
Richard would be an adaptable husband ; he had been docile 
so far during their engagement It is to be hoped thaft dif - 
was not reckoning without her host; but the 
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compensation largely governs this world of ours, and matri- 
mony sometimes develops unpleasant powers of resistance 
in easy lovers. Richard might be compliant, but he was not 
gullible. Perhaps Mira was afflicted with love's own blind- 
ness : she thought she did care for Richard a good deal. 
Feigning insanity is said to be dangerous, and simulated 
ardour may become real passion. 

It will be necessary to go back for a few moments to the 
evening of the return of the party of voyagers to Posett, some 
two days before Winslow Carver left his friends to wander 
alone over Europe; for it was on that evening Mira had 
abundant opportunity to put her resolution to the test. 

It was just sunset when the squadron of pleasure-yachts 
dropped anchor in Posett Harbour. In this rich warm glory 
the little village was transformed to something poetically 
splendid. Its roofs and steeples sparkled like jewels in the 
red light. There was a violet tinge to the waters of the 
shining harbour. The black woods were shapely outlined 
against the glowing west. As the three vessels silently 
approached the pier a feeling of hushed reverence came upon 
the little party of voyagers. The beauty of sky and sea 
calmed and translated the most careless spirit into something 
of the awe which one feels in the midst of a vast cathedral, 
before the high altar with its burning candles. It was only 
when the anchor went rattling over the side that the pregnant 
silence was broken, and this inexpressible sentiment vanished. 

Mira was not an imaginative girl ; but there was something 
in this return home that weighed upon her spirits. Seen in 
the strong colours of sunset, the village had a threatening 
aspect. It was with a feeling of relief that she heard the 
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anchor go down. When the current of small talk flowed on 
again, her spirits rose, and the unusual premonition — if such 
it might be called — ^wholly vanished. Presently she was 
engaged in a spirited verbal skirmish with her lover. Small 
quarrels were quite in her way ; they added the enjoyment of 
variety to the prosaic dulness of love-making. In the present 
caSe Richard's withdrawal from Mira's company to that of 
Grace Winthorp, when the Corc^s passengers landed, might 
have been influenced by motives of pique. 

" It was Portsmouth where we last exchanged greetings, was 
it not. Miss Grace ? And I hope you have not forgotten me 
in the meantime." 

" Oh, by no means ! One does not have friends enough 
to allow one to forget any of them." 

" Now if I had said that should I not have been reproved? 
But perhaps you are slowly coming round to my belief." 

"No; there was only ill-nature in that remark. But see, 
there is Miss Damon wanting you ; at least she is looking 
this way." 

Her casual words concealed a most effective sting. The 
repulse influenced Woodberry's countenance as he returned 
to Mira. 

" Oh, you have come back, have you ? How dull you arc 
looking ! Is it my company, I wonder ? Why didn't yoo 
stay with Miss Winthrop?" 

" Because you wish me here,'* answered Richard, somewluit 
clumsily. 

'* Oh, I am not at all particular. You're not obliged to itaf 
I may want to talk to Mr. Carver." 

**rm pretty sure Mr. Carver will not want to talkia 
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ou. He will hardly speak to bis own famUy. I think he 
lust be aMcted with dyspepsia — his must be an aggraVated 
ase." 

Nothing could have indicated more clearly the breach 
>etween the young men than this remark. Woodbeny's 
eeling of injury led him readily to make ill-natured allusions 
;o Winslow's evident trouble— allusions which once he would 
lave considered an inexcusable breach of confidence. 

" He's disappointed in love," said Mira, with a motion of 
::he eyes which some people might have called a. wink, 
' Any one can see that with half an eye." 

"As you seem to see it. I wish you knew bow vulgar 
iuch grimaces are." 

" Km ! " sniffed Mira, " Please keep your observations on 
My person to yourself." 

" Mira ! " 

"Come, you silly boy," began she, suddenly adopting the 
wheedling tone which she knew to be most effectual, "just 
smooth out that fearful frown and be good. You've quite 
ftightened me away. Don't fail to come to-night. Good-bye." 

Mira often purposely left Richard feeling vexed. It induced 
in him a peculiarly compHant mood at their next meeting. 
Now she flashed a smile at him, to palliate her rudeness some- 
what, and moved blithely away. Having been thus rudely 
handled by two young women, Richard essayed a third, and 
turned to Fanny Elsauxe. 

Grace was already repenting her rudeness. It was perhaps 
a striking defect in her nature that repentance was apt to cume 
after the mischief had been done. An impulsive temperament 
leads one into many 
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can find no good excuse ; this was what exaggerated Grace's 
critical attitude toward herself into an apprehensiveness almost 
morbid. A searching analysis of her own conduct always 
revealed to her so much that she did not like, that she would 
give way to moods of desperation in which she did and said 
things seemingly incompatible with her real disposition. To 
one who did not understand her, she would too often seem 
strikingly inconsistent. Perhaps this inscrutableness had been 
one cause of Winslow's mistaken relations to her. She had 
once or twice wondered if he were able to make her happy, 
even supposing — No, the thought was not pleasant; she 
thrust it quickly aside. But in all such cases there is a doubt, 
and perhaps circumstances had made the doubt tenable in the 
present instance. It had been in her mind during the landing 
at Posett, when she had seen Winslow*s darkened looks, and 
noted his studious aversion of every one except his mother. 
That was why she felt cross and was rude to Woodberry. 

Mira Damon, at least, did not feel cross. There are few 
people in the world who regard themselves with greater satis- 
faction than this girl then did. Her conduct toward her lov^ 
had been appreciably suitable : the rudeness of it enhanced 
the delight of an after reconciliation. And these reconciliations 
were always delightful ; few girls could make love better than 
Mira, when she chose. Experientia docet^ as the trite remark 
goes, in love-making as in everything else. She had a chance 
to put her experience in cajoling to good use almost as sood 
as she returned home. Her father and Louise Mabel wcfe 
absent; but she found Mrs. Dobeson in the librarjr. When 
Mira came in, Mrs. Dobeson put down the book she ) 
reading and looked up rather grimly^ 
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" You have got back, have you ? I thought it was about 
time." 

The tone arrested Mira's attention. Instantly her mental 
attitude became alert and defensive. 

"Has the time seemed as long to you as to me, Mrs. 
Dobeson ? I have missed — my friends — so very much ! " 

" Indeed ! When you were with your lover — your present 
lover, I mean ! " 

"Ah ! " Mira could not help the sudden sharp drawing-in 
of her breath ; her forebodings had been so quickly realised 
after all. Then she rallied to the attack. 

"Of course my present lover. Did you suppose I was 
engaged to two people at once? But then one gets tired 
of lovers ! " Clearly Miss Damon was not wanting in 
audacity. 

"So it would seem. I hope you enjoyed the voyage." 

"Yes, very well. As well as one can expect to enjoy 
anything." 

"Especially if one's memories are not always pleasant" 

" That is one of the advantages of having a short memory — 
tike my own." 

"Precisely, my dear." When Mrs. Dobeson said that, 
Mira knew the blow was coming. "Precisely. Only ifs 
inconvenient if other people are not similarly blessed. — There's 
» note on your bureau which a young man left here the day 
after you sailed. He seemed quite disappointed in not seeing 
you. He gave me his card ; perhaps you have already for- 
gotten him, since you havu ,i 1 r ■,M.rii>'r\ ." 

Mira saw Muise's name "■ ■■.■iijch Mrs. 

DobesoD held ottt before her, f - ■"'■ sifi» of cm 
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exhibited was a tightening of her right hand ; her face remained 
steadily inexpressive. 

"Oh, Joseph Murse. I have not forgotten him. What 
brings him here, I wonder ? " 

** Business of importance — so he said." 

** He will find things greatiy changed, won't he ? You see" 
(here Mira toyed with her diamond, and forced a faint blush 
to her cheeks) — " you see, he was an old admirer of mine in 
New York." 

Mira's frankness produced the effect she had intended. 
Mrs. Dobeson looked at her keenly for a moment. Surely this 
openness was inconsistent with the teaching that the manner 
and tone of the strange young man had suggested to Mrs. 
Dobeson*s mind. The estimable lady had not been above 
reading the note, which was unsealed ; and the note had con. 
firmed her first suspicions. Now Mira's apparent innocence 
of anything but a tendency toward flirtation was swaying her 
prejudices in an opposite direction. This result was a striking 
compliment to Mira's diplomacy. She had judged rightly in 
thinking perfect frankness the plainest way out of the dilemma. 
And she had judged rightly in thinking that Mrs. Dobeson 
had read Murse's letter. This did not in the least lessen Mrs. 
Dobeson in her esteem. A delicate sense of honour is not 
a striking characteristic of womankind. 

"It's somewhat inconvenient that he should appear now. 
What will Mr. Woodberry have to say about it ? *' 

Mrs. Dobeson's statement of the difficulty indicated her 
intention of abiding by Mira till its solution. Mira smiled 
confidingly at her chaperon, and knitted her brows in ludiaous 
perplexity. 
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" Oh, I can manage Richard. And I don't know why Joe 
iturse should feel mjured. I was never engaged to him." 
n this statement Mira may have been telling the exact truth. 

" He seemed to think it the same thing. However, there 
lie more ways than one of getting rid of an unnecessary 
idmirer. I wouldn't borrow trouble, my dear," 

"I don't intend to, Mrs. Dobeson. Murse is a nuisance. 
It's an old affair — I was a silly child, and didn't know my own 
mind." 

"A child of twenty or so, were you not?" Mrs. DobesoQ 
vould not have been a woman and a chaperon if she could 
have resisted this opportunity for mild sarcasm. 

" But if s so piovolcing ! " Mira did not wish to drop the 
subject until Mrs. Dobeson's conversion to her side of the case 
was complete. 

"Try to think no more about it. If Mr. Murse persists in 
calliag, leave him to me." 

" Oh, no, no 1 " cried Mira, with an involuntary gesture of 
dismay which luckily escaped her companion's notice. " I 
^ quite able to deal with Joe Murse. And he may not come 
again. Is he — is he yet in Posett ?" 

" I do not think so. You know, it vat over a fortnight 
ago that he came — the very day after the Madcap sailed. 
Probably he is tired of wiuting for you by this time." 

" I hope so," murmured Mira. How fervent this hope of , 
hers was no one but herself knew. 

The conversation was not prolonged. Rf > 
eniltant at having escaped some very d 
fek, however, that the worst was yet to C 
this feeling that, when she had loci 
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room, she hardly dared open the note which lay upon her 
bureau. The simple white envelope held concealed venom 
for her. She would have liked to tear it in pieces and dismiss 
the writer of it for ever from her mind. 

" I find you have broken your promise. You know why I 
have called. I shall come agaia" Threatening as the words 
were, there was a perceptible feeling of relief after readmg 
them. At least he had in nowise betrayed her secret to a 
casual reader ; she was even grateful to him for that. However 
calamitous the event which these terse sentences preceded 
might prove, there was yet but one person whom she need 
fear. And if she could silence that one person, would not all 
the bitter past be silenced for ever ? The chief struggle was 
impending, indeed ; but victory once gained was final. Was 
anything but defeat possible ? Could Murse be bribed to hold 
his peace even in the face of her defiance of his command? 
No, that expedient was not to be thought of. She could not 
live in his power — she would rather end her life now and here. 
Sometimes of late she had thought with wild despair of this 
desperate step ; she had wondered how it would seem to lie on 
her bed eaten up with slow poison, or. to feel the dark waters 
closing above her head. It was an ugly thought, and she 
resolutely banished it. Life at any price must be hers — ^but 
life freed from the hated dictation of this one man. Then as 
she thought of the possibility of a wretched failure and disgraces 
her eyes filled with tears. In a few moments she was sobbing 
passionately. She had thrown herself recklessly across the 
foot of the bed, and there was a bit of paper crumpled in her 
hand. The bright lights in the sky had wholly faded now, and 
there were only dusky shadows about the pretty room. And 
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am the moon's great rim was visible above the eastern 
borizon, death-like and cold, and giving little light. What if 
she should never see another moon through these window- 
paoes ? Would she greatly care ? Yes, oh yes ! She could not 
give life up ! And then to die meant so many unpleasant 
things she did not dare dwell upon ! A coiEn and a graveyard 1 
Ugh I And perhaps— were we to suffer hereafter for the deeds 
done in the flesh ? The transient thought made the still room 
unutterably lonely. She arose with a shiver; it seemed as 
though in every comer some hideous spectre lay in wait for 
her. She clenched her fingers till they bit the palm in her 
efforts to regain her self-control. Presently she was calm 
enough to bathe her face and eyes, and rearrange her hair, and 
change her flannel suit for a dress of dark green silk ; some 
impulse made her prefer to-night this sombre colour. As she 
looked in the glass she seemed to herself paler than usual ; 
and she added a bit of a flush to her cheeks from a little china 
box on the bureau. Then she went downstairs to dinner 
humming some fantastic tune under her breath. 

Strange to say, Richard Woodberry never found his mistress 
a more charming companion than she was to him that very 







CHAPTER XXIV. 

** SICK OF MANY GRIEFS." 

THE month of September passed quietly enough at Posett 
The Carver household had been very much reduced in 
numbers. A week after Winslow had sailed from New York 
in the Circassian Alicia went to North Conway with the 
Quining girls and Fanny Elsmore, and Mrs. Carver and 
Grace were left almost wholly to themselves. Mr. and Mrs. 
Nevin remained but a few days in Posett ; and then the C^tf 
set sail again on a southward cruise. Grace might have been 
a passenger had she chosen; but consideration for Mrs. Carver 
made her stay behind at the last moment Now that a certain 
person was no longer by to trouble her, there was nothing 
more said about a new home. Grace would have liked to be 
with Bertha, but a sense of duty kept her with Mrs. Carver: 
she was far too proud to abide even under the suspicion oi 
treating one ill who had done her any kindness. 

But the consciousness of having done one's duty is apt to 
be poor consolation when one is suffering from the nervous 
inactivity of self-sacrifice. It was well that the temptation 
to get away from Posett was not constantly within reach, or 
it might perhaps have proved in the end too strong for OanaA 
powers of resistance. A household that contains only i^^ 
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sople is a poor place to get rid of mental troubles. Richard 
'^oodberry seldom came near them now : Mira engrossed the 
iilk of his time. Grace was invited on one or two occasions 
) the Damon house ; but some impulse led her to decline 
lese advances, and after that she was readily overlooked, 
n some respects her isolation was fortunate; there was a 
;ood deal of ill-temper about the girl in these days. That is 
lot a pleasant thing for her biographer to have to confess ; 
)ut there are many repellent traits about the best of us ; and 
3ad temper is often the result of a disappointment like that 
inder which Grace Winthrop was suffering. After her con- 
fession to Bertha there had been a period of hopefulness ; but 
IVinslow's sudden departure had put an end to that ; and this 
lecond depression of spirits was harder to bear than the first. 
5he felt a curious sense of injury, too, in the thought that he 
»uld so easily escape his troubles by giving his life a wholly 
lifferent turn, while she must remain to be aggravated by 
scenes that constantly suggested the past. And he would 
:ome back with those old sad days all blotted out, while 
ihe — Oh, but she would teach herself to forget him ! 
"Nothing could be easier than that. And she did not believe 
he really loved him ; it was only a passing fancy — on her 
•art as on his. And yet — and yet 

"I am growing morbid," thought Grace. "I am a fool 
3 let an affair like this upset me so completely. What right 
ave I to worry for him ? " 

She was leaning negligently against a boat that had been 
lawn up on the beach. It was the latter part of the 
flemoon. The tide had just turned to flood, and the breeze 
as beginning to blow in pret^ fresh from the south-east 
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Mrs. Carver, coming out on the piazza, caught a glimpse 
of the lonely figure, and scanned it intently through her 
glasses. 

" It must be Grace. What is the girl doing alone on the 
beach ? She'll catch cold. Poor child, I think she must be 
getting lonely. I fear I am not good company for her." 
And she smiled rather sadly as she thought of her son on 
his lonely voyage. Perhaps just at this moment she felt a 
little harshly toward the girl whom she suspected to be the 
cause of it. Nevertheless she took a light shawl over her 
arm and strolled toward the boat. When her footsteps 
crunched along the sand, the girl looked about and recognised 
her. 

" Are you not afraid to sit here without a wrap, Grace ? " 
** I don't want it," said Grace, motioning away the 
shawl. Then she resumed her silent scrutiny of sea and 
sky. 

Mrs. Carver regarded her several minutes with a puzzled 
expression. She wished she could understand this impulsive 
girl and her contradictory moods ; she wondered why she had 
never been able to gain her confidence. She had surely done 
her duty; but she was not confident that Grace felt at all 
grateful to her for that. And now had the girl treated her 
only son badly and sent him away despondent? She did 
not like to think it Grace's fault ; but she was not likely to 
lay the blame on Winslow, When in such cases there is 
some one at fault, do not the ladies kindly impute it to their 
own sex ? A young girl can have no severer critic than a 
middle-aged woman, especially if that woman's son is disposed 
to fall in love with her. 
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"I think you had better put on the shawl," at length 
resumed Mrs. Carver, with much dignified imperativeness. 

"Oh, very well!" Grace put it carelessly about her 
shoulders. 

" You will get cold sitting still, I fear." 

"I don't think I shall." 

Another period of silence ensued. Something in the girl's 
!:one had brought a delicate flush to Mrs. Carver's cheek, and 
iroused in her a spirit of somewhat resentful authority. 

**I am ready to walk along the beach, Grace." 

The young lady remained silent 

Mrs. Carver waited for some indication of compliance on 
Grace's part ; then she added, " It is cold waiting here." 

" I wouldn't wait, Mrs. Carver. You must not get cold." 

" Will you come with me ? " 

Grace relented at this point, and lounged indifferently along 
by Mrs. Carver. She was in the worst possible mood; her 
knowledge of this fact had made her evade at first her com- 
panion's request. She did not really mean to treat Mrs. 
Carver ill ; but this afternoon a spirit of contrariety had taken 
full possession of her. She had been indulging in lonely medi- 
tation long enough to work herself to a pitch of overwrought 
nervous sensitiveness, that gave her impulsiveness free rein, and 
led her on regardless of consequences. 

" You are not well, are you, Grace ? " began Mrs. Carver 
not unkindly. 

"Oh yes, I am quite well." 

" I know it is lonely for you here ; and perhaps it would 
have been better if you had gone south with Mrs. Nevin." 

" I chose to stay in Posett'' , , . 
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'* I know you did. And it was kind in you to keep me 
company. But I am afraid you are not altogether happy here. 
Are you ? " 

"Perfectly — of course. Why should I be unhappy?" 
Grace hardly knew what she said ; her longing to be alone was 
too intense to admit of thought. We all have moments when 
human companionship seems almost loathsome. 

" There are many things each one must settle for herself. 
And I do not wish to be impertinent But I mean to be your 
friend, Grace.** There was a shade of not undeserved reproach 
in the tone. 

** Oh, I am sure of that." The girl shut her lips tightly 
together ; she knew there were tears in her eyes, and she did 
not wish to disgrace herself by a fit of crying. 

**We shall go back to Salem before the end of the month, 
if you make no objection. Perhaps you would prefer that to 
staying longer in Posett." 

'* Yes." 

** To judge by your answer, I suppose you do not care which. 
And every place is much the same, when one feels much 
alone." 

The two women were standing together now. The eyes of 
each were fixed upon the Madcap riding idly at anchor in die 
harbour, and each was thinking of another vessel carrying 
across the far Atlantic one that was dear to both. At tins 
moment Mrs. Carver stroked back a stray lock from Grace's 
temple with a not unkindly gesture. The touch of her hand, 
as a touch ofttimes will, suggested many memories, appealing 
to her imaginativeness much as a strain of music or a gleam 
of sunlight in a painting will appeal to a temperament which 
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imbodies the sense of poetic sadness. After a vain struggle for 
■elf-control, Grace burst into tears. The action drove from 
Mrs. Carver's heart the last shadow of injury or disapproval. 
Jhe drew the girl's head to her own shoulder, and covered the . 
ussionate eyes with hei hand. 

"You have yet a second mother, Gracs, whatever else you 
lave lost," she whispered. Then she kissed the forehead of 
he girl and averted her own face. 

"lam ashamed of myself!" murmured Grace, wiping ha 
yes. 

" Sh I sh ! " With this caution Mrs. Carver placed her arm 
rithin Grace's, and the two walked back along the beach 
ogether. No further word passed between them, nor was the 
ubject ever mentioned again ; but perhaps after that the House 
t Posett grew less lonely for them both. 

As for Richard Woodberry, he was much less missed than 
lefore. If his personality were pervading it was also elusive, 
ad while his coming always added a large element his going 
^t little gap. And he was now beyond their reach. His 
levotion to Mira left room for nothing else. It was a pait of 
be irony of Fate that these two people, who bad b^im to 
ike each other from almoat wholly ulterior motives, should at 
lat be involved in a genuinely passionate attachment. The 
:mples that had made the young man draw back at iirst were 
Imost vanished ; he had decided to marry ia 
ebts might be paid, and now he would | 
'ved the girl. How long this love mighlff 
atter ; there was hardly likely to be enouj 
i full height so bright and sharp a flame. 
>uld think of nothing but Mira s 
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It is men who have long trifled with the feelings of many 
women who are most apt at last to go off like gun-cotton. 

Perhaps it was the fear of losing her lover that stimulated 
Mira's ardour. Her heart was wholly untouched by Wood- 
berry's many engaging qualities ; but the dread of what a cer- 
tain Mr. Murse might say or do made her all the more anxious 
to bind him so closely that even the worst revelation could not 
unloose him. This was a fatuous hope, as Mira was almost 
ready to confess to herself; yet it possessed a fascination for 
her. It was in her lonelier moments that she paid the penalty 
of her past. In the silence of the night she would sometimes 
wake trembling with a dread of what might come. She could 
find out no way of escape ; the approaching peril simply 
benumbed her powers of strategy. For nearly three weeks this 
shadow hovered in the distance. There even arose in her 
heart a wild hope ; perhaps her tormentor was dead. Oh, if 
he only were — how much would she not give to hear the news 
of it ! No, that was too good to be true. But why was he 
silent so long? At last tidings came. One afternoon there 
was a letter, which she opened with feverish hands, when at 
last she was in her own room. It was very brief; but in it she 
read the death-warrant of all her ambitions. 

** I shall be at the railroad station on Friday evening at 
eight o'clock. You can meet me there, and no one will find it 
out. Otherwise " 

Oh, she did not wish to think of that ! Was this the punish- 
ment that had come upon her for one past offence ? 



CHAPTER XXY. 

THE APPOINTED TIME. 

a certain evening in the latter part of September the 
ndlord of the Posett House was thoughtfully warming 
s over the soapstone stove in the office. The weather 
[y and damp without, and a wood fire was roaring up 
r chimney. Mr. Jowder had been reading the paper ; 

was cast aside, and some weighty question, possibly 
1 by its perusal, was agitating the statesman's brain^ 
sive forehead was wrinkled with the lines of perplexed 

and his lips were gathered into a legislative pucker, 
5 a pity that the opening of the office door should 
jturbed these ponderous meditations ; but on such 
vents does the destiny of nations hang. Mr. Jowder 
lis head, and the current of ideas was interrupted., 
[ intrude ? " queried the new-comer, with a smile that 
.nt to be friendly, but which nevertheless concealed 
ig sinister in its depths. 

no — no intrusion," returned Mr. Jowder, with a 
Dry wave of the hand. " I wuz only ingrossed ii^ 
-I wuz merely spekilatin*." 

'Tis a pity to interrupt you. But what a devil of 
t is outside i I mean the air is so nasty and damp.*^ 
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" Wal, I d'no* but you*re right. Rain, does it ? *' 
" No ; although the clouds look pretty black." 
" Dror up, Mr. Murse — dror up afore the fire.*' 
"The trouble is, I've got to start out again. I've [ 
appointment presently." 

"With Ike Damon ? " asked the statesman blandly. 
" Oh no ! I don't wonder you ask, though. Ike ai 
are such good friends," 
" Have you seen him yet ? " 

"No. I've been here since yesterday noon and I 
seen my dear old friend. My appointment to-night air 
him, you know." 

A silence of several minutes followed, during whicl 
contemplated the stove. Jowder's face wore an air of si 
curiosity. In the eyes of Joseph Murse there linge 
unpleasant smile. 

" I've always kinder wondered haow Damon made hi 
remarked the landlord presently, facing Murse and ex 
his coat-tails toward the genial warmth of the soa 
"You knew him down to New York, you say." 

" Yes, I knew him. But not in a business way — no 
in a business way. Only as a friend." 

" You don't deny thet there's suthin' off-colour abc 
Damon, ^ ye ? " 

" I don't assert it, either. No, Mr. Jowder, you can 
it over me on that tack ! " 

" Dog-gone it, who wants tar come it over ye ? 
meddle in no bizniss but my own." 

" Oh ! " With this syllable, capable of a variety of i 
tations, Mr. Murse walked toward the door. 
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" Coin', eh ? " 

" Yes— don't you see I am ? I shall be back this side o( 
■^n o'clock — unless I never come back." 

"I guess I kin trust ye fer that, seein' the' dn't no train 
out 0' Posett till momin'. Wal, I guess I'll liquor up. Good- 
night" 

"Ta-ta, Jowder." With this amiable response Marse 
winked at the statesman and disappeared through the door 
Way. 

The night without was black and chilly, quite as disagreeable 
is Mr. Murse's vehement language had pictured it. The 
iky was starless. The wind was moaning listlessly through 
ie trees. The waves broke in stifled sobs against the old 
itone piers. Murse was not gifted with a particularly vivid 
magination, but there was something in these aspects of 
mtward nature that mysteriously influenced him. For many 
ntnutes he stood silent upon the causeway, thoughtfully 
egarding the black waste of sky and sea, penetrated only 
)y the rays from the iighUtouse lantern. Then he turned 
md pursued his way back to the villf^e street Outside 
4ahum Metcalfs windows he paused irresolutely; several 
imes he made ineffectual movements toward entering the 
itore ; some pervading uncertainty ieemed to direct hii 
ictions. Suddenly he straightened himself to his full height 
ind plodded uncomproniisingly along the street in the direc- 
ion of the railway station. Once on the platform of that 
building, he tramped up and down, whistling softly. Presently J 
be was interrupted by the approach of another figure Ihrougti M 
the darkness. Scanning it intently, he perc^'' «t it to be lh«i 
figure of a woman closely wrapped il 
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" Oh ! Is that you ? " he said, coming forward to meet the 
new-comer. 

" It is." 

" I'm glad to see you once more. Do you know you've 
kept me waiting?" 

*< Well, I'm here now." 

"Kept a lover waiting! Give me a kiss to make up, 
dear." 

"I won't!" 

" Oh ! but I think you will ! " 

" There ! — Come, what do you want with me ? " 

Murse seized the girl roughly by the arm* ** Now, look 
here, Mira Damon, this sort of thing won't work with me. 
I intend to be treated altogether different. You've broken 
faith with me, and now you're in my power — ^and I intend to 
keep you there." 

"Yes, I am in your power! And you will have no mercy 
upon me." 

" Oh, if you begin that way " 

" Joseph Murse, you have no right to treat me so ! After 
having wronged me once, you have no right to treat me so ! 
Oh, if you ever cared for me at all, don't be hard with me 
now ! Give me a chance to begin a new life. If you will 
only be a little generous now, all will yet come out right." 
With such easy optimism, couched in so piteous an appeal 
as * this, did Mira Damon attempt to wrench herself free from 
her past. 

" Hm ! Very prettily done, Miss Damon ! If Mr. 
Richard Woodberry could only see you now! But you'll 
have a chanceto appeal to him presently.'" 



i 
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" Do you intend to tell him — all ? " Her voice trembled 
passionately as she asked this question. 

*'My dear Mira, you are getting excited. This is too 
public a place for a scene. Walk down the track with me 
a little way." 

*' No, no — don't ask me to do that I " 

" Come with me, I say I " 

" Sh ! Don't expose me here ! I will come. — But oh, you 
don't know what you ask I " 

Murse made no further reply. His fingers had closed 
about the girl's slender arm with a cruel grip that brought 
the tears to her eyes. She did not mind it now; her in- 
ward agony was so much more acute. The man strode 
along so rapidly that several times she stumbled over the 
uneven ties. 

" Walk slower, please," she sobbed. 

"I'm glad your manners are improving. I've no desire 
to hurry you. There, is that better?" 

"Thank you." 

The blow so long dreaded had come at last, and Mira could 
make no effective resistance. She knew well enough by 
Murse's manner that all appeals to him were vain. Within 
twenty-four hours her betrothed lover would know her story ; 
only her disgrace and the complete wreck of all her ambitions 
could follow that. Such a conclusion was not to be thought 
of. If only sudden calamity might fall upon the man by her 
side, and remove him utterly from her existence ; she trembled 
from head to foot at the thought Her eyes lit up with 
dangerous fire, and those white, firm, powerful hands of hers 
kerned instinct with new energy. If tbu maa jbiU piade ter 
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desperate, if he has come to flout her in the hour of her down- 
fall, must he not abide the consequences ? His had been the 
guilt, and must she only suffer the punishment ? It was her 
childish innocence that had betrayed her. She could almost 
persuade herself that this fable was the essential truth. She 
was being most unjustly treated; her worst sin had never 
deserved this. And Murse cared for her no longer j it was 
fiendish malice that prompted him to pursue her to this 
extremity. 

" Have we not gone far enough ? *' asked Mira presently. 
" I am very tired." 

" We'll stop right here then. We ain't likely to be disturbed 
such a night as this.'* 

They had halted near a culvert in the railway embankment 
connecting the waters of the harbour with a little land-locked 
pool and marsh beyond. All about them was darkness : even 
the white stones of the culvert were hardly visible. Murse 
stood near the edge of the embankment in a careless attitude, 
with his hands in his pockets. The girl faced him, erect and 

« 

rigid. They could hardly make out distinctly each other's 
faces. 

" Now what I want to say, Mira Damon, can be put into 
very few words. A |tty months ago you gave me a promise^ 
in return for which I warto observe certain conditions. YouVe 
broken that promise, and you can't expect me to keep up my 
end any longer." 

"Oh, but you don't know how I have suffered. Did you 
not wrong me once ? And can't you be satisfied with that, and 
not make your sin worse — or mine, either ? " 

" No, I can't be satisfied with an3rthing but showing you up. 

n 4-r-..- • ■ 
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Did you wrong ! You were mighty witling to be wronged, 
thafs all I" 

" Don't talk to me like that ! " flashed out Mini. " Oh, how 
you have degraded me ! " 

"You should have thought of that before. Now, see here, 
you had a chance — I promised silence on one condition. All 
you had to do was to keep that." 
" But— I couldn't." 

" Very well, then ! That's a matter for you to settle. I 
shall take my course — as I said." 
"For God's sake, Joseph Murse, Spare mel" 
"Good-night, Mira dear! I shall see Mr. Woodbeny to- 
morrow." 

" Oh, ni break it all off myself if you'll only spare 
rae!" 

" You've fooled me once, and I'm not going to run the risk 
of being fooled again." 
"Oh, what shall I do?" 

The sincerity of the girl's passionate despair touched 
for a moment the callous heart of her tormentor. 'He 
stni^led with an impulse to accede to her last request 
She stood before him with downcast eyes and trembling 
lips. But her hands were firmly deoched. Her defeat 
could not have been altogether helpltA. Perhj^ tome such 
thought as this banished those faint feelings of compassion 
in Murse. 

"You had a chance," began Murse. atfiipting to justify 
himself; so much, at least, compunction M inlhin him, 

" Don't say you didn't. You mi^ - 
the heap, with all the fools y 



. You mi^it * 
fools yoo^^^L 
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was when you undertook to marry this Woodberry feller that 
you spoiled your chance. You can't lay on me the blame of 
that" 

** There's no need of longer parley," said Mira wearily. As 
she spoke she drew nearer to Murse, perhaps uncon- 
sciously; and the movement suggested to him a final humi- 
liation. 

*' Give me one last kiss, won't you, Mira ?" 
" No ! never I At least you can't force me to that I " 
" What I when you've given me so many in dear old times? 
Oh, yes, you will, Mira ! " 

He put his arm about her waist and attempted to draw her 
toward himself. She resisted, and he seized her roughly by 
the shoulder. Then despair and anger and hatred reached 
their culmination. She clenched her fist tightly, and with a 
sudden movement struck Murse squarely upon the face. He 
caught a glimpse of the motion, and involuntarily gave a back- 
ward jerk that, in conjunction with the force of the blow, was 
sufficient to overset him. For a moment he struggled to regain 
his footing. He had instinctively loosened his hold upon the 
girl, and she was now beyond his reach, and when he fell back- 
ward over the stone edge of the culvert he could not drag her 
with him. There was only a splash and a groan as the dark- 
ness closed over him. 

For a moment Mira stood stupefied at what she had done. 
She looked to see Murse reappear, making no effort to escape 
his wrath. When she heard nothing further from him, she 
peered over the edge of the culvert, and faintly called his name. 
There was no answer. She could only hear the black waters 
beating against the stone walls of the culvert. For a moment 
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a great horror overspread her face. If she could only undo 
the deed at any cost ! Where was he ? But how could she 
rescue him on such a night as this ? With a smothered groan 
she turned and ran from the spot, stumbling over the slippery 
rails. It had begun to rain ; she was facing the wind, and the 
rain-drops splashed pitilessly in her face and eyes ; but she did 
not mind that. If she could only hear a voice calling after 
her in the darkness ! Once or twice she thought she did, and 
paused to listen. But it was only the wind. 

She gained the street, and here she drew her hood and 
shawl so closely about her as to mar all chance of recognition. 
However great her remorse for the deed she had done might 
be, it did not lead her to impose the penalty upon herself. 
She had gained her end ; she could marry Richard Woodberry, 
and the lips of Joseph Murse would be for ever silent. But at 
what a price had that silence been bought ! She would think 
of him no longer ; she would seal up for ever this dark chapter 
of her existence. But would not the spectres that dogged her 
footsteps be more terrible than ever ? Oh, could she avert her 
gaze from their bloodless faces ? Blood — there was none upon 
her hands ; and was she really guilty of his death ? It was an 
accident ;• she was only trying to free herself from his grasp 
when he would have insulted her. And did she not call after 
him, and attempt to save him ? Besides, he had wronged her 
cruelly ; and he was her enemy, seeking to ruin her good name 
before the world. Chance had delivered her from his hands. 

It was his own folly that had brought about She must not 

think of this longer ; morbid fancies sometimes drove people 
really mad. She pressed one hand to her forehead as she 
hurried on. It must be getting late ; the lights were mostly 
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out in the houses of the village. Now she was at the gate of 
her own house. She paused a moment to take a key from her 
pocket ; then she moved silently across the lawn. There was 
a light in the library windows ; the curtains were not drawn, 
and she could see the room and its occupants with perfect 
plainness. Her father had fallen asleep in his easy-chair; 
Louise Mabel sat near him reading ; Mrs. Dobeson was bend- 
ing over a bit of embroidery. A bitter smile passed over 
Mira's face. She paused a moment, and examined her watch 
by the light from the window. It was not yet quite ten o'clock. 
She stole softly to the side porch, unlocked and entered the 
door, and shut it again, trembling lest some one should overhear 
her motions. Then, taking off her boots, she crept upstairs 
to her own room. 

" I have been here for the past two hours with a blinding 
headache," she said to herself with a strange smile. " I must 
undress quickly, for old Dobeson may come in and find me. 
And first let me put away this hood and shawl and these 
muddy boots." 

The Honourable Cucumber Jowder warmed his hands by 
the soapstone stove until after ten o'clock. Still Joseph Murse 
did not return. " He can't hev given me the slip," thought 
the landlord, " for the' ain't no train. Wonder 'f he's to the 
store." 

To satisfy his curiosity on this point Mr. Jowder went to 
the window, and shading his face with his hands, peered 
through the darkness. " No, ain't no light over to Nahum's 
— thought he wouldn't keep open so late. Where in tarnation 
is he ? " 
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This question was never to be definitely answered, though 
in years to come the statesman wasted hours of profound 
thought upon it. To-night he went to bed with the firm 
resolve that if his lodger came back he must get in the best 
way he could. 



I 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

MISSING. 

THE sun was struggling through the clouds when Mira 
awoke from a troubled sleep. She rose hastily and drew 
aside the curtain, letting in a stream of misty light. The 
branches of the maple-trees were black with rain, and each red 
and yellow leaf was dripping wet ; at the straggling rays of the 
sun each drop flashed out like a diamond. The fresh gladness of 
this bright new day softened the haggard look in the girl's face: 
in the sunlight the black dreams of the night faded away. If 
only the deed of the evening before could be a dream I But 
then would not a more piteous wretchedness remain ? If her 
enemy were alive, with his hideous story to tell the world, 
how could the autumn mornings be any more joyous ? It was 
better that he should be hidden under the grey cold waters — 
sent to his death by her hand. This was her first thought, to 
charge the responsibility upon herself: then the casuistry of 
self-palliation made her ready to think the calamity wholly 
accidental Why had he taunted and insulted her? Was it 
not he who had tempted her to this desperate step ? It was 
perhaps a fear lest her passions might overcome her reason 
which had made her hesitate to follow him along the lonely 
track : but he had not listened to her entreaties, and the i^ult 
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if this new tragedy lay at the victim's own door. — Suppose 
she had not killed him ! Might there yet be a chance of his 
I'etura with a more terrible indictment against her? In the 
first tremor of the thought she found herself hoping what she 
hardly dared name to herself. But she would rather suffer the 
pangs of conscience in secret than come to judgment before 
the pitiless eyes of the world. Whatever sin lay heavy on her 
soul, let her keep it to herself for ever ! 

From some inexplicable impulse Mira dressed herself this 
Dioming with unusual care. She always lingered over her 
toilet ; and now she attired herself with great precision, to the 
minutest fold of her dress and the tiniest lock of her fluffy 
hair. Then she went down to breakfast, trying to smile with 
anxious eyes, and biting her lips to force the colour into them. 
She had stayed upstairs so long that every one was at the 
table when she entered the dining-room. 

" How is your headache, my dear ? " asked Mrs. Dobeson 
sweetly. " You do not look as if you had slept it off.'* 

" No ? " returned Mira carelessly. ** Well, I am a little dull 
this morning." 

" Been gallivanting about too much, eh ? " put in Mr. Damon, 
pausing with his knife at his lips. 

" No ! What nonsense 1 " she said pettishly. " Oh dear ! 
I don't believe I want a mouthful of breakfast." 

" Mira's out of sorts," murmured Louise Mabel, in a 
confidential undertone. . 

"Now you've all made your remarks about me, perhaps 
you'll be good enough to let me alone ! ^ And Mira broke an 
egg viciously, and glared resentfully at the coffee^im* 

Mr. Dobeson regarded herkeenlf # 
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in the girFs face that she had never seen there before— 
something which mystified and perplexed her. Some mental 
trouble was worrying Mira. Mrs. Dobeson busied herself with 
conjectures. She wondered if that young fellow had been 
bothering Mira again ; if so, he was a disagreeably per- 
sistent person. Surely no girl was obliged to keep ^th 
with former admirers. .If he came again he would have to 
speak to the girl's father. Isaac Damon would not let his 
daughter be imposed upon. 

**Have you seen that old beau of yours lately, my dear?" 
she asked of Mira presently. 

The unexpectedness of the question brought a flush to Mira's 
cheeks, despite her utmost resolution. " Old beau ? Oh, you 
mean him I " 

" Him ? who ? " queried Louise. 

" I sha'n't tell you everything. Miss Impertinence. What I 
do and say isn't open to public investigation, I hope ! " 

" Mira's cross this morning," murmured Louise. And Mrs. 
Dobeson's face assented to the statement. Perhaps she thought 
that Mira's last speech had been aimed at her. 

Mr. Damon said nothing at the time ; but after breakfast he 
beckoned to his elder daughter to follow him to the library. 

*' What's this about your old beaus, eh ? " he said, when he 
had closed the door. 

*' Oh, pa, don't say anything about it ! " 

An unpleasant expression ran in and out the wrinkles of 
Mr. Damon's face behind his grizzled beard. " No, Mira," he 
said doggedly, " but I reckon I've a right to know." 

"Well, then, old Dobeson referred to Joseph Murse." 

Mr. Damon winced perceptibly. "What does she know of 
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him ? I suppose you told her how he made up to you once, 
till I told him to quit. Curse your vanity I, I wouldn't boast 
of him much ! — Damn it, what does she know about him ? 
^d I would speak of her decently if I were you I " 

" Mrs. Dobeson, then — her royal highness, if that suits you 
)etter. Oh, he came here once after me — to see you, I mean 
-and I palmed him off as an old beau of mine. It was the 
est I could do, and I dorCt like to be sworn at for it I *' 

" Damn his insolence I I didn't mean no harm to you, 
lira ; I was only aggravated a bit ! Hain't he been paid 
lough to keep away?" 

" I don't think he'll trouble us again ! " The words came 
ith unconscious readiness. Mira bit her lips with vexation 
hen she reflected what she had said. 

** What do you mean by that ? Of course he'll come, and 
)me, and come again, till he's sucked me dry." 

" Oh, perhaps not." Mira averted her face to hide the 
[pression of her eyes from a too curious gaze. Was he 
deed for ever silent ? 

** It's easy enough for you to say that. It's none of your 
neral, anyhow, I suppose you think." 

"You don't know how much — I care for your happiness," 
[ira hastened to say. " How much it concerns me " — was 
lis the thought that was on her lips ? 

Mr. Damon drummed idly upon the table, regarding the 
)oks and papers there with an anxious frown. But his 
oughts had wandered far beyond the limits of that one room, 
srhaps he was picturing life as it would be if Joseph Murse , 
ould ever proclaim his story to the willing ears of Posett 
:ople. And he was wondering vaguely, why his daughter 
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should care so much; she was not usually unselfish. To be 
sure, the blow would strike her, too; it would wreck her 
ambitious plans ; but he did not understand the intense |^ 
personal solicitude she had once or twice unconsciously dis- 
played. A suspicion that she was concealing something from 
him darkened his mind ; but nothing definite came of it. He 
could not readily imagine what it was she had to conceal, and 
he was not one to take much pains to find out. 

The remainder of the day passed without further comment. 
Mira could not wholly shake off a feeling of anxiety regarding 
Murse's fate. She thought he must be dead ; if that were so, 
would his body be found by the steep bank where he had 
fallen ? What evidences of a struggle remained there ? Her 
footprints — could she be traced by those ? That was hardly 
probable : along the well-trodden walls of the main street they 
must be undistinguishable. Had any one seen that cloaked 
and hooded figure hurrying through the darkness ? Well, who 
would know it for Mira Damon ? Her secret was surely safe ; 
it was folly in her to give way to doubts and fears. Yes, but 
so often has that been thought, and so often has some unseen 
Nemesis dogged the poor criminal's footsteps. But then there 
was the plea of self-defence to urge; the consequences had 
come without her deliberate purpose. This being granted, why 
should her silence condemn her ? She was a timid creature, 
and would dread courts of law and publicity. Yes^ hit why 
should these two have struggled ? Whatever excuse she might 
offer, there was yet the terrible secret behind it — the secret 
that she had sealed and locked away for ever with the death 
of Joseph Murse. Bah ! she was growing morbid ! It was 
folly to suppose that suspicion could ever fall upon her. If 
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only he were dead ! If she could know that, her mind would 
be at rest. But still the day wore on, and that knowledge did 
not come. Richard had gone to Boston, and did not return till 
after six o'clock, so that source of distraction was closed to 
her ; and some impulse kept her within doors till he came — 
possibly she dreaded to meet the eyes of her neighbours. 
After a disturbing incident of this sort, one is apt to be shy 
of company for a time. But there was no embarrassment in 
meeting Richard : she watched for him when she thought it 
tune for the train, and seeing him in the distance, she was at 
the door to meet hitti. '' Oh, Dick ! I miss you so much when 
you're gone ! " she cried. 

" Why, Mira ? " 

" You'd never leave me altogether ? You won't believe any 
ill of me ? No one can persuade you to — to hate me ? " 

" What foolish questions ! Of course not ! " 

Mira's distress was so genuine that there were actual tears in 
her eyes. ** You must not go away again. I have such — ^such 
bad dreams ! And you will believe me and no one else, won't 
you ? " 

Then a smile came through her tears. And just then the 
sunlight, shining through the drawing-room windows across the 
silent hail, lit up the fair face and the shining golden hair. 
" How beautiful you are ! " murmured Richard, kissing her. 
Then they entered the drawing-room together. 

" Oh, by the way!" added Richard, presently, "the veterans 
of Posett are greatly exercised over the troubles of Jowder, 
Do you know Jowder?" 

" The landlord of the hotel, you mean ? " 

" Some fellow stopping there walked out last night and did 
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not come back. The puzzle of it is, he didn't leave Posett on 
the train. He must have taken a good deal of trouble to cheat 
Jowder out of a few dollars. The weather was very bad last 
night, you know." 

"Was it? I didn't go out ... . What was this man's 
name ? " 

" I do not know. Why should it interest you ? " 

*' Oh, it don't interest me in the least . . . But you say there's 
no trace of him ? " 

*' So I overheard the veterans at Metcalfs store remark." 

An inaudible sigh of relief escaped Mira's lips. Did not 
silence so long as this ihean silence for ever? 

Nevertheless, as Richard had said, the disappearance of 
Murse had given a new and absorbing topic of conversation to 
the daily occupants of Nahum Metcalfs store. For very early 
in the morning the Honourable Cucumber Jowder's statesman- 
like form had appeared in the doorway, and from his statesman- 
like lips had fallen the surprising news. 

" The curiousest thing of all is," added Mr. Jowder, " that 
the' warn't no train for him to git off on. N' he must hev 
wanted ter duet pooty bad, to walk a great ways on sech a 
night." 

"Yaas, 'twas a bad night," assented Captain Peregrine 
Batt. 

A silence of several minutes followed. In the face of the 
undoubted fact that the weatlier had been disagreeable, Murse's 
disappearance became more perplexing than ever. 

" Seems ter me," remarked Metcalf, confidentially, "he must 
a' walked." 

. " Yaas — there's a good deal o' truth in that J " 
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" O' course he walked. Don't suppose he flew, do ye ? '* 
Phis was the muttered query of Captain Jonas Batt. 

"No, he didn't fly," averred Abijah Belcher. 

" Fact is," put in Jowder, " he hed some ornery biznis in 
hand. He said he hed an appointment." 

" Some day Ole Nick *11 hev an appointment with him ! " 
growled Captain Jonas. 

" Brother Jonas," drawled Captain Peregrine, " I wouldn't 
use sich language even ef I warn't a perfessor. 

" And then he said, ye know," went on the landlord, " he 
said he'd be back at ten o'clock, ef he ever come back — ef he 
2ver come back," added the statesman, with peculiar impres- 
siveness. 

" Naow that's funny, ain't it ? " said Metcalf. 

** Ef he ever come back. Them were his very words." 

"/can't make nothing out of it," declared Abijah Belcher, 
:arelessly swinging one leg over the counter and leaning for- 
«rard with his right flnger in the outstretched palm of his left 
land. " Just look at the facts of the case. Here's Mr. Jowder 
—nice man, a good square man — 'n' he keeps a tahvern at 
s^hich " 

" Hotel, hotel," murmured the landlord, at the same time 
indistinctly bowing his thanks for his neighbour's complimentary 
allusions. 

** At which," resumed Abijah, sternly disdaining the correc- 
tion, " this feller, giving his name de plume as Joseph Murse, 
comes and — in short, puts up. Night comes, 'n' it is dark." 

" Ez the poick says," added Metcalf, with the condescension 
which people of a literary turn ofttimes exhibit 

" It is dark. The idea is original with myselt Wal, this 
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Murse leaves the — the tahvern, sayin' that he mayn't come 
back/' 

" If I ever do come back," murmured the landlord. 

" Now wut is the nat'ral inference from all this ? " 

Captain Peregrine at length took upon himself the responsi- 
bility of replying to this solemn question. 

" Yaas, the' ain't no reason fer doubt. He never come back." 

" Now I tell ye," said Enoch Barrow, striking into the con- 
versation for the first time, " that fellow never left Posett jist 
for the purpose of cheating Jowder. He was up to some wider 
game than that" 

" Precisely," assented Abijah, " that was the inference I 
intended to dror." 

" I don't see that you hev ground for sech a belief," said 
Captain Jonas. " /don't take no stock in Murse. I can't see 
why in thunder the Maker o' heaven and airth put so much 
rotten timber into His work. But, then, wut's the use of 
makin' a great mystery over an ord'nary enough aflfair ? This 
feller ain't the first reskil who's cleared out o' Posett without 
payin' his debts." 

" P'raps he'll come back and build a fine house," said Enoch. 

"Now wut do you suppose this Murse knew about Ike 
Damon ? wut was it, Jowder ? " 

** H'm I " said the statesman knowingly, shaking his head 
and compressing his lips. But it is to be doubted if he were 
any wiser on the subject than his friends and neighbours. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

CONJECTURES. 

" T T is a most unaccountable thing 1 " 

X ** Oh, you would not think so if you had been iti Posett 
this summer.*' 

The speakers were Mrs. Elsmore and her daughter Fanny. 
They were sitting together in one of the upper rooms of the 
Elsmore House, on Washington Square. Fanny had come 
back from North Conway with Alicia Carver the day before, 
and this was the first opportunity for confidential conversation 
that had presented itself. 

" But what is there in a girl of that sort to attract Richard 
Woodberry ? " went on Mrs. Elsmore. 

"She is quite pretty, you know. And she has a sort of 
way with gentlemen." Fanny's voice implied it was a way 
that no Salem girl would take. 

" I do not approve girls that have a way with gentlemen," 
remarked Mrs. Elsmore, with severe precision. " I have 
always liked Richard, and I am very sorry he should have 
been foolishly entangled." 

" I wouldn't waste much pity on hbn.^^ Fanny spoke with 
«ome bitterness. Was it a consciousness of her own defeat 
that made her look askance upon Mira's success ? Even that 
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month's stay among the mountains had not softened this girl's 
feelings of disappointed pique. We may be very sure it was 
no ordinary anger that had led her to betray herself so plainly 
to Winslow Carver as once she had done. She had not 
forgotten her humiliation yet ; it was still too near for her 
peace of mind. And it is always hard for a woman to forget 
that she has been unwomanly. 

** You do not like Richard ? But I have always thought 
well of him." 

" I have no reason to dislike him. He is too weak a 
person for that." 

" And you say she is pretty ? " 

" Oh, yes — what one could call that. And she's very rich, 
and very vulgar besides.*' 

** Oh ! " cried Mrs. Elsmore. ** How shocking ! " 

The elder lady bent over her needlework, and failed to 
catch the inscrutable smile in her daughter's face as she turned 
to look out upon the sunny square It was early October. 
The sky was very clear and blue ; there was a light cold wind 
rustling the tree-tops, and whirling a few stray leaves along the 
gravelled paths of the Common. Presently the roving eyes 
of the girl took in the square dark front of the Carver 
mansion, and then there was a lurking shadow in their gray 
depths. 

"They married in great haste," said Mrs. Elsmore finally. 
" And they will live in Salem." 

"Married in haste to repent at leisure, perhaps. Well, 
they will be truly delightful neighbours." 

" W^e must not judge too hastily. But I shall be quite 
interested to see the young lady." 
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"Then you intend to call upon her?" questioned Fanny, 
raising her eyebrows. 

" By all means. I should do that under any circumstances, 
br Richard Woodberry's sake." 

" You had better ask Mrs. Carver what she thinks." 

"Mrs. Carver will doubtless call also. And Mrs. Carver 
:annot decide for me in such a matter. Besides, she said 
he other day she had nothing against the girl." 

Fanny believed she was not mistaken in detecting in her 
nother's voice a slight querulousness, which she at once 
Lttributed to some inward displeasure with Mrs. Carver. She 
hought that she could guess the cause. Perhaps it was 
:onnected with Winslow's sudden departure for Europe. Mrs. 
Elsmore might be apt now to think that Mrs. Carver had 
incouraged her daughter too much. This suspicion brought 
:o Fanny a very natural embarrassment. 

** Mrs. Carver does not fancy her. Neither does Alicia, nor 
— ^any of the rest." 

" Then Winslow did not approve his friend's choice ? " 

" N-no — I should suppose that he did not. Not that I 
know anything about it — how could I ? I am not in Winslow 
Carver's secrets." 

If Fanny had not been a dull young woman she would 
never have given her mother so good an opening for her next 
question. 

" Then of course you do not know why he sailed for Europe 
so suddenly?" 

There was a faint blush in Fanny's cheeks as she answered, 
" One might imagine a reason." 
" Yes. That is true. Perhaps I have already guessed it." 
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" No, I don't think you have," said Fanny quickly, with a 
rather guilty laugh. ** Or did you suppose there might be— 
a young lady in the case ? '' 

** Stranger things have happened 1 '* 

"It is at least an extraordinary proceeding," said Fanny, 
feigning indifference, " for a young man to offer himself to one 
young lady when he has discovered by indirect means that 
another will not have him." 

"That is not honourable. I should be sorry to suspect 
Winslow Carver of such conduct as that." 

"Oh, *tis only a suspicion, remember. Perhaps Grace 
Winthrop could tell you more than I." 

" Grace Winthrop ! You must be mistaken, Fanny. What 
do you mean ? That he " 

" One ought not to speak of such things, I suppose. And 
of course I have only a suspicion of the truth." 

Mrs. Elsmorie again glanced sharply at her daughter. 
She had not yet solved the enigmatical mood in which 
she had returned to Salem. But here was a distinct 
hint. Had Fanny rejected him and sent him away because 
she had found out that Grace Winthrop did not care for 
him? and was Fanny's present piqued feeling a very deep 
emotion ? 

" I wish people made less talk over us young people," the 
girl continued. "They always fasten one to — to the wrong 
one." 

"Oh!" 

" I think he liked Grace Winthrop very much." 

Mrs. Elsmore pursed up her lips. She would fed bitterly 
toward Grace in case Winslow never married Fanny*. 
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" Oh, she is not at all the girl for him 1 She is too young—* 
and not at all his style." 

" It is not always safe to predict what sort of girl will please 
a yoilng man. Marriage is one of the accidents of life.'^ 
With this remark Fanny glanced out of the window and bit her 
lip impatiently. 

" I do not think Winslow will stay abroad very long." Mrs, 
Elsmore spoke soothingly. She was thinking that some 
quarrel, some trifling jealousy on her daughter*s part, had sent 
him away, and that the cloud between them must some time 
vanish. 

"Until Grace calls him back. She would have no more 
pride than that" 

V I do not see what pride has to do with it." 

" She might naturally disdain a lover who comes to her — 
second-hand." 

** Gently, Fanny. A young lady must not speak too 
plainly." 

** No ; I have noticed that lying seems to succeed very well 
in this world.'* 

" There is a satisfaction in being right," said Mrs. Elsmore. 
Just now she was a little vexed with her daughter. She had 
always supposed that Fanny cared a good deal for the young 
man ; she could not wholly divest herself of that belief yet, 
and that was why Fanny's conduct in discouraging his atten- 
tions puzzled her. Now she could see that the girl felt hurt 
because he had so quickly transferred his attentions to another. 
This was a good sign ; she liked him yet ; and when he came 
back there would be a reconciliation. It was strange, however, 
that anything of the sort should happen at Powtt; some one 
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must have been very careless. Mrs. Elsmore even went so 
far as to think that Mrs. Carver herself might be to blame; 
she might have tired of the plan which years ago had been 
made between them. If this were the case, Mrs. Carver 
should never have invited Fanny to Posett : it placed the girl 
in an awkward position. The thought that Winslow's conduct 
in running oflf to Europe would lead people to believe him 
jilted by Fanny, was the main consolation left to her. And 
she herself supposed from Fanny's manner that if people 
did believe this it would not be far from the truth. As became 
a Salem young lady, Fanny had given her mother a false 
impression without telling a direct falsehood. 

"So Winslow has gone abroad?" said Mrs. Elsmore to 
Winslow's mother, a day or two later. Having settled within 
her own mind what the quarrel between the young people had 
been, she now wished to learn Mrs. Carver's attitude regarding 
it. 

Mrs. Carver assented to her friend's query with some 
embarrassment She knew that Mrs. Elsmore would wonder 
in what respect her son's relations with Fanny had altered; 
and she herself did not really know. 

" It was very sudden, was it not ? I do not remember 
hearing anything about it last June!" 

" Yes, it was sudden — I myself was surprised by it." 

" Oh, you were, indeed ? " Mrs. Elsmore spoke with an air 
of bland surprise that seemed to suggest disbelief. 

" I do not think he has been well lately. He has appeared 
out of sorts. And then, you know, young men grow restless 
at times." Mrs. Carver was trying to soothe her friend's 
feelings of injury — if such feelings there were — ^without re- 
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preaching her son or betraying his guarded confidences 
in her. 

" Restless — with or without cause. Well, we cannot always 
control our feelings, I suppose. And sometimes people mistake 
each other needlessly. That is, we may both misunderstand 
his motives." 

" That is true. Are we not having a very mild October ? " 

This turn in the conversation indicated Mrs. Carver's feeling 
that she ought not to discuss her son's secrets with any one. 
Mrs. Elsmore flushed slightly at the implied rebuke. How- 
ever, she felt no anger toward her companion : her reserve was 
delicately honourable. And she was beginning to believe that 
the young man's trouble with Fanny was not of his mother's 
making. Still, the previous suspicion of such a thing had 
awakened in Mrs. Elsmore a certain critical feeling toward 
Mrs. Carver that never afterward wholly disappeared. 

At present Mrs. Elsmore came to the second object of her 
call. Ladies make calls as a matter of social duty ; but I am 
inclined to think some special purpose takes them on a given 
day to a given house. 

"I believe you are acquainted with Richard Woodberry's 
wife, are you not?" 

" I have met her. Your daughter must know her. She 
was with us on the MadcapJ^ 

" Oh, yes. Fanny has told me about her. She seems quite 
surprised that Richard should like her." 

" Indeed ! " 

"She has a way with gentlemen, I am told. And you 

know -' Mrs. Elsmore . paused to think just what it was 

that Mrs. Carver was expected to know. 
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"Of course she has not had every advantage," said Mrs. 
Carver, resuming the subject at this incomplete stage of 
progress. " And I am forced to admit that some defects of 
manner are very noticeable. But I think she is good-hearted 
and means well. And she is very ready to improve herself. 
And she is very pretty and lively." The recollection of her 
belief in the girl's essential vulgarity — a belief that she tried 
to keep to herself — embarrassed Mrs. Carver's praises. Espe- 
cially if Mira were coming to Salem was Mrs. Carver anxious 
to be fully just to her. 

" I do not think Fanny took to her very much," remarked 
Mrs. Elsmore. "But perhaps Fanny is too particular about 
such matters. She has always been brought up to regard 
ladylike manners as all-essential." 

" Fanny is a superior young lady. I have always been glad 
to have her with us for that reason." 

" Oh I For that reason I " 

" And many others, too.** 

" And many others ? " 

" But we cannot always keep the young people with us, can 
we ? For they will sometimes fly off in a contrary direction.** 

" Yes. Did you hear that Mr. Blue seems to be showing 
a disposition to become Low Church?" This time it was 
Mrs. Elsmore who eluded a conversation which was taking 
a turn she did not like. She did not wish her neighbour to 
think her at all vexed by Winslow's eccentric conduct. 

These two ladies were not the only people in Salem who had 
manifested a lively interest in Mr. Richard Woodberry. If 
Mira could have known what a little stir her advent was 
making, it would have satisfied a very considerable part of her 
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ambition. She did not know, for the very good reason that 
she was yet several hundred miles from Salem. Her wedding- 
tour had taken her through the White Mountains to 
Montreal and Quebec. She had been married the 6th of 
October, only a week after Richard had told her how the 
disappearance of a certain mysterious character had agitated 
the veterans of Posett. It had been intended that her mar- 
riage should be delayed till late in November, and then be 
performed with great ceremony ; but for some reason best 
known to herself she suddenly expressed a wish for a private 
wedding, and then it was not hard to extort from her lover 
a pressing demand that it take place at once. When once 
a decision was reached, remonstrances from her father and 
Mrs. Dobeson were vain ; she was married and gone two days 
before Mrs. Carver and Grace returned to Salem from Posett. 

For the only time in her life, Grace was not sorry to lose 
sight of the sea. There were too many unpleasant memories 
connected with Posett to leave room for regret when the day 
of departure came. Of all summers in the girl's life this had 
seemed the most eventful, although, looking back upon it, 
the events that could be distinctly reckoned were far apart. 
Yet so much had the whole range of possibilities in her life 
been disturbed in its progress that when she came to bid good- 
bye to its scenes there were actual tears in her eyes. Some- 
thing about the time had that solemnity that marks the 
division between the old year and the new. During all the 
ride to Boston she looked out of the car window in silence. 
It seemed like being carried in a dream to a phase of life 
wholly strange to her. The arrival in Salem and the first 
glimpse of the lonely house only deepened these impressions ; 
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presently she found herself wishing that she had stayed in 
Posett. The wish bred within her that unpleasant feeling of 
dissatisfaction with one's self that makes one no less dissatis- 
fied with everybody else. She began to think that Mrs. 
Carver might just as well have put oflf this home-coming a 
month longer ; that thought was what made her answer crossly 
when Alicia asked questions about Richard's marriage. If she 
kept on in this way she would surely justify Alicia's hardest 
assertions. Well, she did not care; she deserved to be 
thought ill of. Who but a very silly girl would have sent 
away a lover as she had done, and then mope and fret because 
he had gone ? How foolish did her suspicions of the genuine- 
ness of his passion look in the face of his evident distress ! 
Once she had thought there was yet another chance to tell 
him — but what after all could she tell him? He had gone 
away from Posett so quickly, that the embarrassment of wishing 
to tell him anything could not occur. And she would rather 
suffer a good deal of embarrassment than not see him again ; 
for some time she would let him know how much she esteemed 
him. When that time came he would have almost forgotten 
that he had ever loved her, and therefore it would be very 
easy to say what she wished; because these foolish feelings 
on her own part would then be indistinct memories. A fimcy 
like this has often softened into a sentiment akin to the poetic 
sadness that prevades all youth and beauty. Grace w 
trying now to regard herself through the medium of time mi 
change, and see Winslow only as a figure imnmterially m*. 
portant to her. The curtain had been rung down at the end 
of the first act ; when it would rise, the hero of the; piect 
would be seen in a new disguise, and the real heroine would 
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her bow to the audience. She herself had been only the 
i-maid, brought upon the stage for a bit of by-play. Just 
ihe was somewhat in the way of the other actors. " Der 

hat seine Arbeit gethan, der Mohr kann gehen." 
;]1, was she not in the way, even now that a certain 
; man had left his home on her account? She and 

1 could never agree ; and many times she had suspected 
Carver's attitude toward her to be merely one of gracious 
ition. Mrs. Carver was good and kind ; of late a warmer 
g on the part of each for the other had developed. But 
theless the main condition of affairs was not altered, 
low must return to Salem eventually. Why must girls 
a home somewhere? Was there not some place in the 
world where she might find a chance to shift for herself 
■ut the loss of social prestige ? She was mentally gratefiil 
hers was not a money dependence. She would sooner 
earned her bread in the mills, she thought, than take it 
even a cousin's hands. Possibly at this point her pride 
;erated her repugnance; girls as delicately brought up 

2 can better suffer humiliation of that sort than endure 
r surroundings. But even with one source of vexation 
ved, there was enough to keep alive her dissatisfaction 
what still seemed to her a distinctly false position. She 
s if it had been understood from the outset that her 

in Salem was a temporary expedient; now they were 
ig for her to marry out of it Th^ is die one way of 
e for girls in her position ; that is what social pride brings 
tn to. She was to be put on exhibition this winter ; who 
mcy her, and who will be the highest bidder? All her 
St Acuities were outragefljfcy tto-Wtta«fe>a. Yet p 
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acquiescence in such an arrangement was expected of her. 
Grace felt very keenly the cruel irony of this. At a time 
when vigorous and sustained effort would soonest have 
restored her mental equanimity, she was compelled within 
the narrow limits of petty pleasures and duties. Oh, how she 
hated this dull provincial life ! How she despised the prim re- 
spectability of Washington Square ! What occupation could she 
find to divert her thoughts from the past ? "I would rather 
drum wisdom into the wooden heads of fifty half-washed 
children all day long than listen two hours every afternoon 
to this despicable social prattle I I would sooner sell cotton 
over a counter than for ever dawdle over silly novels and 
conventional fancy-work I " Is Grace the first young woman 
who has felt like this? I don't refer to you, my dear Miss 
Molly, who rule your father's house so admirably while your 
mother devotes herself to the pursuit of invalidism ; nor yet to 
your friend Ruth, who is engaged to young Will Payn ; nor 
yet to another girl, who studies art at the museum and spends 
the bulk of her time at the easel. Ruth, for instance, surveying 
society with that well-bred consciousness of an assured position 
here and hereafter, which an affianced young lady may safely 
exhibit, or prettily industrious at home and thinking all the while 
of another home in the near future, will not at all understand 
me when I say that Grace Winthrop was now desperately 
unhappy. But there come in the lives of us all seasons when 
our surroundings weary us, when we turn from the work in 
hand, whatever it may be, with the belief that toil perhaps 
ten times harder and infinitely more distasteful to our saner 
moments would in our present mood be a relief. Such times 
are dangerous, for then what we must dread most is loss of 
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self-control. Discontent usually hurries one forward into 
situations or actions that will strengthen itself. Grace was 
now so anxious to bring about a change of circumstances 
that she was not likely to be too scrupulous in the choice 
of means. 

When on this afternoon of her return from Posett she went 
upstairs to change her travelling-dress, she was very ill-natured. 
She looked out of her chamber window with vague discontent ; 
and the chilly October sunlight, and the leaves rustling about 
the common, and the scattered moving figures in Washington 
Square, did not in the least dispel this feeling. In spite of 
herself her eyes filled with tears ; presently she was curled 
up in a big easy-chair indulging in the luxury of a good cry. 
With all her ambition for a broader life and a higher career, 
this was what she had come to — crying about nothing like a 
baby! 

When she was ready to go down to dinner much of her 
ill-humour had vanished. She bathed her eyes diligently, lest 
Alicia should see she had been crying ; for when Alicia made 
such a discovery as that she did not hesitate to speak 
of it And Grace could never endure that prying curiosity 
into her private concerns which is the sure accompaniment of 
any household, however well-bred. Our families claim a right 
presumptive in our secrets. Doubtless to many natures — 
especially to sweet-tempered people — confidences are easy 
and pleasant ; but those who are cursed with sensitiveness 
become waspish under a pumping process. And if one's self 
be gentle and confiding, how can one help resenting obstinate 
secrecy in others ? Not that I think these tenderer qualities 
pervaded the character of Alicia rather than Grace; perhaps 
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each was strenuously bad-tempered in her way. But when the 
subject of Richard Woodberry's marriage was touched upon 
at dinner-time Grace spoke less crossly than she had spoken 
several hours previous. 

" We really saw very little of Mr. Woodberry after you left 
us, Alicia. You see, he was very much in love with Miss 
Damon," explained Grace. 

Alicia did not neglect a sarcastic interjection destined to 
sting her cousin a bit. 

" Oh I You are a keen observer. How else should you 
know if he were very much in love ? " 

" It is only a guess. Many years have not brought me 
added wisdom." 

"Of course one can deplore the marriage, if one wishes," 
broke in Mrs. Carver, putting a wall of impassive calmness 
between the two skirmishing forces. "And I do think that 
these young people might well have waited. Their acquaint- 
ance has certainly been short." 

" Oh, that would make no difference to Miss Damon, 
mother ; she isn't one of the kind to stick at conventionalities." 

" It is not wholly that, Alicia. I cannot bring myself to 
believe in the girl's sincerity. I am sorry to say it ; I hope 
I may not misjudge her. And you know I would overlook a 
good deal of unconventionality if I thought a girl was sincere." 

" Charity of judgment may be carried too far," averred 
Miss Carver. 

" Except in matters of religion — nothing can be too liberally 
construed there." This arrow was aimed by Grace's hand. 

Alicia's face flushed a little as she said, " I do not see what 
religion has to do with Miss Damon." 
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"No, nor what Miss Damon has to do with religion 
either." 

** This is unseemly levity, Grace. I would rather see you 
chained in thought to the crumbling creeds of superstition 
than so utterly lacking in reverence. For radicalism is always 
profoundly reverent If it has ceased to bow down before 
Idols, it nevertheless adores the beautiful and the good every- 
Bvhere. If it no longer stakes its faith upon one fallible book, 
it at least reads the lessons which an incomprehensible Deity 
would teach us in the natural and social world about us.'' 

" However, they may be very happy together," began Mrs. 
Carver, overlooking this theological interlude, and recurring to 
the original subject of discussion. " And we may discover in 
Mrs. Woodberry many amiable qualities that did not impress 
us in Miss Damon." 

" If you had been deceived by your good-nature a hundred 

times you would still be the most absurd of optimists, mother." 

" How much prettier to be called philosophical names than 

any other, isn't it, Aunt Agnes ? " said Grace, with a light 

laugh. " No, I thank you, I do not care for the pudding." 

Presently Grace left the dinner-table to wander aimlessly 
about the library, turning over books and magazines in the 
vain hope of finding something diverting to read. In her 
absence Alicia gave utterance to certain opinions regarding 
her. 

" That girl is hopelessly flippant and pert. It seems as if 
she grew more disagreeable every day." 

" You are unjust to Grace. She has many noble qualities, 
I am sure." 
" But she has given you trouble enough, I should think." 
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" Perhaps I have misunderstood her, Alicia, in many things. 
The best of us are not always wise, and it is so easy to make 
mistakes. And a person's real character is not always visible 
at a glance." 

"/ can read her well enough. We girls understand one 
another pretty well." 

" You must remember that you are a number of years older 
than she,'* said Mrs. Carver innocently, not meaning in the 
least to be sarcastic to her daughter, though Alicia took her 
words amiss and scowled bitterly. " But I think I am finding 
out how much her faults spring from her virtues. And she is 
one who responds to kindness very quickly, just as she is 
sensitive to harshness. Somehow or other, I have felt that 
during these two years I have not done my duty by Grace- 
that I have not entered into the difficulties of her position 
as I might." 

" I don't see how you can blame yourself. I think she's 
one of those girls who are afflicted with superabundant egoism. 
She's heartlessly selfish . . . And I should think she had made 
you enough trouble already." With this last sentence Alicia 
looked sidewise at her mother with an expression of captious 
severity. 

"Trouble? Grace has made me no trouble. Since we 
have been alone at Posett she has been quite thoughtful and 
considerate." 

** Which was the least she could be, considering why you 
were alone!" 

" Alicia, I do not understand you I " 

" Neither did Winslow understand her — ^that she was a bom 
flirt, destined to make him and us miserable." 
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" Alicia ! " 

" Do you suppose I am so dull that I cannot see the 
reason of his sudden journey? Have I not watched the 
game all along and known that he held a losing hand ? " 

" I think you betray unnecessary heat, Alicia. There may 
be truth in what you say — I think that perhaps Winslow 
found that ... he was coming to think a good deal of Grace.*' 

" After having paid attention to Fanny " 

" I do not think these matters ought to be discussed now,*' 
said Mrs. Carver, with calm reproach in her tone. " I think 
I imderstand Winslow. And I do not think Fanny can or 
does complain " 

" And so you think it was proper for that girl to win him 
away from Fanny and then throw him over herself? Well, 
I cannot say that I admire your taste I " Alicia severely 
folded her napkin and rasped her chair along the polished 
floor as she arose. 

" I think that you misunderstand their relations. I am 
sorry for them both. I hope when Winslow returns " 

" Oh, doubtless then the bells will ring for Grace Winthrop's 
wedding ! How will you like your new daughter ? " 

"That is a question I cannot discuss with you, Alicia." 
Mrs. Carver was deeply hurt both by her daughter's disrespect 
toward herself and her contemptuous allusions to Grace. 
Since those quiet days at Posett she thought she was beginning 
to understand better the mental worries of the impetuous and 
proud-spirited girl. 

Meanwhile GVace moved uneasily back and forth in the 
library, regarding with wistful glances the glowing fire in 
the grate. Perhaps heir fiuicies were not shut in by these 
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narrow limits ; perhaps she was thinking of the summer 
sunlight across the sea and the sound of waters along the 
gleaming shore. And there was a silent white sail on the 
distant horizon, bound for some great world beyond the sea 
and the sky. If only the world she lived in were wide and 
far as her thoughts! 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 



THE house where Richard Woodberry and his young wife 
ate their first breakfast in Salem had been closed for 
nearly eight months. Richard's father and mother had died 
within a few weeks of each other, about two years before. 
The young man had lived in the house for a while, then 
had moved his immediate belongings to two rooms in a most 
respectable private boarding-house, and offered the estate 
for sale. But no customer had come along, and the property 
was fast becoming a particularly unwieldy elephant upon his 
hands ; for, as we have seen, Richard's financial affairs were 
not in the best possible condition. However, his marria|;e 
with Mira had made it necessary he should keep the house — 
a particularly pleasant and roomy old mansion on the sunny 
side of Washington Square. Mira was quite delighted with 
it, as she rambled from room to room, exploring its aristocratic 
dinginess ; she felt that here was something even more 
pleasant than the varnished splendour of a certain new house 
at Posett. Her way of life had been so pitilessly garish and 
modem that the repose of this quaint old place— ^that many 
people might have called dull^carried a peculiar charm for 
her. A bit of modern furnishing here and there, i 
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of paint outside, a freshly-gravelled driveway and an enlarged 
stable, were all that was needed to perfect young Mrs. Wood- 
berry's happiness. And why should she not indulge her 
simple tastes, especially since her father's money paid for 
all? Richard had not been disappointed in Isaac Damon's 
liberality. That ingenuous person was too anxious for the 
gilding which his son-in-law's social position might afford 
not to be liberal. "The gold that gilds the straitened 
forehead of the fool " was not enough. Besides, it could not 
be fairly said that Isaac Damon was a fool : to be a fool 
requires, after all, a certain sort of moral power which he 
surely did not have. Knavery generally passes for folly j but 
among the rogues honest men have but a sorry time of it, 
. and it is to be questioned if honesty be the best policy in 
a worldly sense. 

Just at present our little Mira is having a fine time of 
it; and even if she has done some things in the past that 
we cannot wholly approve, do not let us begrudge her 
innocent good times now. There must be some time in 
every one's life when he or she is perfectly happy — when 
all that is disagreeable in the bygone years has been ob- 
literated, when the future is no longer dreaded, and only 
the present stretches out before us as a confused but delicious 
dream. Pray why should an uncomfortable moral sense wake 
up and preach sermons to us ? We could even do very well 
with an inconvenient moral sense, were its lessons not so 
persistently emphasized by circumstances. The people are 
few whose card-houses do not inopportunely tumble down. 
But experience does not always teach, and mankind will 
keep on building their frail structures while the world lasts. 
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Mira was not deterred by her memories from the full enjoy- 
ment of the exhilarating moments of the present. We must 
be careful not to think her wholly mercenary in this, but 
give her all the credit for genuineness which she deserves. 
She had really grown to love Richard Woodberry, so far as 
her narrow little heart could throb for any one but herself, 
she would have been quite as sorry to lose him as to part 
with her pleasant surroundings. To be sure, they had already 
had some little quarrels, perhaps a few harsh words. But of 
what couple in the world cannot this be said ? By-and-bye, 
when they understood each other better, there would be no 
more bickerings. Meanwhile there is no doubt that the 
passion of each was at its full height; though how much 
there was in it of that divine love born of the spirit, which 
rises above the flesh into the pure regions of self-sacrifice 
and devotion, and that tenderness which infuses one with a 
tremulous sense of rapture at the voice or the touch of the 
other — that I would rather not try to sum up; the result, 
you see, might be so pitifully small ; nor will we ask too 
curiously what emotions will be left when this first flaming 
fire of passion has faded, as all such fires must No one 
passion can ever bind two people completely together; and 
enduring love must be a complex emotion. Perhaps it was 
but natural that love like this should be absent froni the 
emotional world of these two rather shallow young people. 
One does not like to call his characters names, but I must 
confess that this last adjective fits both Richard and Mira 
admirably. 

It is at the breakfast-table, one sunny November morning, 
that we find the young couple eating their first meal in Salem 
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together. They had arrived on a late train the night before ; 
but Richard had telegraphed ahead that everything should 
be in readiness, and so they found the house lighted and two 
neat-looking servants in attendance. After all, it was a pro- 
pitious enough home-coming. And now, in this bright glad 
morning sunlight, Mira smiled contentedly across the table 
at her husband. 

" How pleasant it seems to be at last in one's own house ! " 
she murmured. 

" Ah ! does it not ? " exclaimed Richard. " By Jove, what 
a pretty wife you make I " 

** You may well say that,** retorted the pretty little wife with 
pardonable pride. "Are you sure you feel humble enough 
that I condescended to marry you?" 

" Quite sure. The old home has never been so pleasant 
to me.'* 

** And it is I that have made it so. I wish you always to 
remember that." 

" Oh, yes I " answered the young man. A slight shadow of 
annoyance crossed his face ; perhaps he was thinking that he 
owed too much to Mira " I shall remember it," said Richard, 
** without being reminded." 

" Now don^t be cross," cried Mira, pursing up her pretty lips. 
This was not a wise petition ; but she was not always suffi- 
ciently cautious in her treatment of Richard. "You can't 
help my being real good to you, can you?" 

" No. But you can help telling me of it every day of our 
lives." Clearly the young man was not paying much heed to 
his wife's injunction. 

" Ah I you bad boy ! Now you are cross." 
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" Well, well, don't let us quarrel the first day in our new 
home." 

" No one wishes to quarrel," averred Mira in an injured tone. 
" I'm sure I am not to blame for your bad temper." 

Woodberry had finished his breakfast, and now he rose im- 
patiently from the table. He had been willing enough to 
marry away his debts ; but now that the transaction was over 
he did not wish it again brought to mind. Besides, there was 
a certain perversity in Mira*s nature that he had several times 
encountered unpleasantly. 

" Have it so, if you like — that I am bad-tempered and un- 
grateful to you for all your benefits." 

" It's unkind of you to sneer at me that way, at any rate. 
And you know IVe been kind to you." 

" Yes, I know. Do you think now you have paid too high 
a price?" 

It was an injudicious remark, and Mira*s eyes Hashed when 
she heard it. 

" I don't understand your taunts ! Why do you say such 
things to me?" 

" Oh, nothing, nothing ! " The young man stared negligently 
out of the window, drubbing irritatingly on the pane. " I had 
forgotten I was sold, that's all. You know the conundrum, 
don't you?" 

" How should I know ? . . . Won't you stop making that 
confounded noise on the window?'* 

" Well, you needn't swear, Mira ; you'll surprise the people 
of Salem if you talk like that. They'll wonder where you 
were brought up ! " 

Mira sprang from, her seat, regarding her companion with 
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indignant eyes. " I had always supposed that gentlemen did 
not insult ladies — especially their wives. It seems I am mis- 
taken." 

At this outburst Richard turned to look at her with some 
apprehension. She was so angry with him that the tears stood 
in her eyes ; he took this unusual sign of emotion as expressing 
grief, and moved forward to take her in his arms and implore 
her forgiveness; his passion for her still kept alive a subtle 
desire not to leave her in anger. But she eluded him and 
retreated from the dining-room, banging the door behind her. 
He was compelled to leave her in ill-humour ; and when he 
saw her again at night there was still a little sulkiness between 
them. But the course of conversation presently put an end 
even to this lingering feeling. 

" And do you know where we are invited now ? " says Mira, 
blithely. " Mrs. Carver requests the pleasure of our company 
at dinner on Thursday next. Won't it be stupid ? '' 

** Stupid? No; why should it be stupid? You'll have to 
get used to dinner parties and receptions if you intend to 
live in Salem. We shall have to give a grand party, beside 
our regular evenings of receiving." 

"Oh, shall we? Why, this old house has never been so 
lively as that before, has it?" Mira had come dangerously 
near to their old subject of dispute ; and Richard, looking 
away, uneasily poked the fire with a pair of antiquated tongs 
that Mira had exhumed from the garret. 

When Thursday came, Mira dressed for the dinner-party at 
the Carvers' with extraordinary care. She expected to meet 
a number of influential people for the first time, and she 
ardently wished to make a good impression. Her ambition 
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was laudable enough, and surely it deserved to succeed. Yet 
it was with some trepidation that she found herself in the 
Carvers' drawing-room. This entrance into society was some- 
thing quite different from her advent among the summer 
residents of Posett : the formal reserve which Salem respecta- 
bility very properly assumes in its own home frightened even 
this audacious young woman. She felt as if she were to 
be inspected by eyes not unfriendly, perhaps, but still severely 
critical. Perhaps the thought that her husband felt some 
uneasiness, too, was an added source of anxiety. Mira did 
not respect Richard very much, but it was a part of her nature 
to wish to please him ; any two people endeavour to keep a 
semblance of decency in their relations to each other ; and 
Richard was still far from regarding Mira without any of the 
illusions of love. At present he was tolerably well satisfied 
with her reception by the people in Mrs, Carver's drawing- 
room. They were among the last arrivals — Mira had kept him 
waiting to give the final touches to her toilet — and there were 
some two dozen guests to whom they must be presented. 
Mira's embarrassment was fortunately just sufficient to give 
her an air of timidity wholly free from awkwardness, that 
conveyed to every one present an indistinct though delicious 
sense of compliment. " Oh, she will do," murmured Judge 
Rawdon's wife to Mrs. Elsmore ; " she will do — with a little 
practice." 

"You think so?" responded that lady, apparently much 
surprised. " I am told she has a way with gentlemen. How- 
ever, let us hope for the best" 

" That expensive amethyst necklace may be out of place," 
went on Mrs. Rawdon ; " and many young women would not 
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wear such heavy bracelets. But I regard these things as mere 
peccadilloes." 

** Oh ! But how very plainly Miss Winthrop is dressed this 
evening.'* 

" Black silk ? Perhaps it is sombre for so young a girl. 
But it is very becoming and modest. Don't you think she 
has a sweet face, Mrs. Elsmore?" 

" I have heard people admire it — although she is not the 
sort of girl that I approve.** 

" I have heard no ill of her." With these words the Judge's 
wife moved over to speak with the subject of these last 
remarks. 

Grace had not considered that the simplicity of her costume 
would be so directly noted by others. She had put on the 
black silk in accordance with an inward impulse that she did 
not try to account for ; nor did she know just why the only 
jewellery she wore was a plain brooch and a single pearl* ring. 
Fanny Elsmore thought that this was a studied simplicity in- 
tended to offset the more brilliant costumes of other ladies, 
especially Mira ; for she saw those two standing side by side 
just before dinner was announced. Besides, black was really 
quite becoming to Grace, and therefore Fanny was the more 
convinced of the truth of her theory ; perhaps she judged the 
girl by herself. That was not Mrs. Rawdon's opinion; she 
liked this pretty young lady in black, who spoke so sweetly and 
low, and yet about whose words constantly played a bright 
intellectual fire. But even Mrs. Rawdon did not like Grace 
so well as the Judge did. And Grace returned his liking; and 
it was ' with satisfaction that she found herself beside him at 
dinner. On her left hand was the young collegian, who had 
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taken her out. This young man was a stranger in Salem ; he 
had been invited with Herbert Graves, a class-mate of his, who 
was next-door neighbour to the Carvers, 

Grace did not at once feel at ease with Mr. Frederick Elton, 
— such being the young collegian's name; nor did he fail to 
show signs of some diffidence, as being the only person who 
was not generally acquainted with the rest of the company. 
However, there must have been some common ground of 
sympathy between them ; by the time the fish was served they 
were chatting very contentedly; and, as Judge Rawdon became 
interested in a discussion with Alicia Carver, Grace had 
young Elton all to herself. She was not in a particularly happy 
mood — she had not been since that dismal return from Posett. 
But her companion did not seem to take her occasional silence 
amiss. There was something in his manner quite different 
from that of any other young man she had ever met She had 
uttered no word about herself, nor had "he ventured beyond 
the commonplaces of the day — except that their talk presently 
turned to books, and she found him to be as constant a reader 
as herself; but there was something even in this formal relation 
of each to the other that created a subtle feeling of friendship 
between them. Elton has since been reproved more than 
once for throwing into his intercourse with women a certain , 
deferential interest implying more than he really means ; but I 
think in the present case he was guilty of no such indiscretion. 
Grace did not get a chance to speak to him again after ditmer ; 
for Fanny Elsmore had by this time cornered him. It is but 
justice to the young man to say that he was an unwilling party 
to this arrangement, and tried his best to see Grace once more J 
before the evening was over, i)^ it 4^ twi bad ^at the| 
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people, who had taken a genuine liking to each other, should 
not meet again for nearly two years. 

Meanwhile Mira, sitting at the dinner-table beside Mr. 
Samuel Fessenden, who had taken Winslow's place opposite 
Mrs. Carver on the present occasion, was getting along very well 
in her somewhat difficult task of listening both to Mr. Fessen- 
den's pompous civilities and to Mr. Herbert Graves's casual 
remarks, which were replete with the humour peculiar to young 
collegians. Graves did not take to Mira, especially, but she 
was a deal brighter than his other neighbour. Mira was not 
sorry he should think this, since that other was Fanny Elsmore. 
Fanny did not seem to mind his inattention very much ; she 
was now talking intently with the Reverend Mr. Blue about 
an altar-cloth she was embroidering. Young ladies no longer 
retire to nunneries when they weary of the world ; but they 
become devot in harmless ways like this. Mira felt that she 
could prophesy a life of single blessedness for a young lady 
who concerned herself with married clergymen and altar-cloths. 
It was worth while being a matron, after all, for the sense of 
being securely landed. Mira did not in the least seem to 
herself like an adventuress, admitted to this inner circle of 
sweetness and light on probation; she was obviously taking 
the place in life which her gifts emmently fitted her to fill. 
So she settled her plumage, like a contented sparrow, and 
began to feel very much at home indeed ; but she chose rather 
to bend her energies to avoiding possible rocks than boldly 
marking a course for herself. In this she was far from foolish ; 
her new acquaintances admitted to themselves that they liked 
Mrs. Richard Woodberry much better than they had supposed 
possible, and that she would do very well — with a little kindly 
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forbearance on their part This was doubtless very pleasing 
to her husband ; but, if it were, he* did not much manifest his 
pleasure ; perhaps he had at some time hoped for a different 
reception for his wife. Of course he had indefinitely looked 
forward to marriage, like most other young men, though 
certainly he had never appeared one likely to marry young — 
his attentions to the ladies had been too universal to breed 
such a suspicion ; and, even though he had a ready suscep- 
tibility of a certain sort, he had never before indulged in a 
serious passion for any girl In Salem society he had been 
so little regarded as a marrying man that the news of his 
sudden betrothal, and more sudden marriage, had come with 
a very perceptible shock of surprise. And now that the 
curiosity to see his wife had been gratified, he could not re- 
strain a certain feeling of bitterness that the kindness shown 
her had been largely mingled with condescension. Therefore 
this evening was not altogether pleasant to him. Once, 
indeed, as he looked up and saw Grace by his wife^s side, 
there flashed across his memory that windy August day when 
he had seen them together on the pier at Posett; and the 
bitter dissatisfied thoughts of that time were present now. 
But he was held in bondage by his own folly, and all regrets 
were worse than useless. Theologians wish us to think a good 
deal of possible punishment hereafter. But every deed done 
in the flesh is its own Nemesis, that the spirit must continually 
repent for. 

Mira may some time come to wish she had never married 
Richard, but during these first days at Salem such a thought 
never once crossed her mind. She was satisfied with her 
success at the dinner-party; she had gone to the Carvers' 
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quite humbly, and she had come away somewhat elated. This 
was what it meant to have beauty and wealth — to be tolerated, 
perhaps admired, by people whom a few years since she could 
only have venerated as belonging to another world than here. 
She did not feel in the least grateful to her husband for the 
change ; she persisted in not attributing her good fortune to 
him ; she had already begun to " scorn the base degrees by 
which she did ascend." In a regnant hour one thinks little 
of submission. Mira carried her present feeling of superiority 
rather conspicuously about with her. One thing which she would 
have liked to do she did not quite dare — that was to establish 
a little court of admirers just within the boundaries of pro- 
priety. She knew that Salem people would surely not tolerate 
this, particularly from a new-comer. But she inwardly deter- 
mined that her husband should take her to Mount Desert the 
next summer ; she had heard there were opportunities enough 
of that sort there. Now she must be content with a very 
respectful and reserved admiration from young men ; so much, 
at any rate, she was determined to win. With this in view 
she dressed a good deal, and always somewhat girlishly ; and 
she was careful that her beauty should be no less brilliant 
than ever. Her waist was extremely slender, enough so to give 
her a fragile look, which she deemed highly interesting. The 
process of reducing herself to proper compass might be painful, 
but to her mind the results justified the pain. We must not 
blame Mira too severely because she is not in advance of her 
time ; she is only canying to excess what you, Mrs. Grundy, 
practise in moderation. 

Just at present Mira suffers nothing but now and then a 
feeling of undue oppression, as she smiles, chatters^ dines, and 
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^raltzes through her first winter in Salfem. Already the women 
have begun to dislike her — the first feeling of gracious toler- 
ance has melted quite away. But that does not much matter ; 
once admitted into society, one can hardly be shut out for 
anything short of some unpardonable misstep. Young men 
of a certain sort fancied her ; her little court was growing up, 
whether the Salem ladies liked it or not ; and Mira was careful, 
if any improprieties occurred, that much should be hidden 
from the public eye. But into this part of her career we must 
not peer too curiously. Perhaps we are too suspicious; but 
somehow or other we cannot bring ourselves to trust Mira. 
And surely a young husband can be proud of the innocent 
admiration acorded his wife I That was probably Richard^s 
feeling; he was not averse to carrying on harmless little 
flirtations of his own. As to respect for each other, that had 
never been very sturdy, and perhaps the Salem air did not 
agree with it. 

During this winter the young couple came across two more 
of their Posett acquaintances. Not long before the beginning 
of Lent, Fanny Elsmore gave " a German," at which Mr. and 
Mrs. Nevin, who chanced to be spending a week with the 
Carvers, were present. During Lent, and probably for ever 
after, Fanny intended to abjure frivolities and devote herself 
wholly to the serious business of life ; she herself regarded this 
German as a sort of farewell to the social field. She was with- 
drawing, not without some bitterness of spirit, to the harmless 
existence of one devot^ for whom the transitory splendours of 
fashion have little charm. She had outlived her usefulness in 
the matrimonial market ; and she was in a mood of desperate 
humiliation which made her ready to think she did not care 
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to be exhibited longer to marrying men. And even devot^^ 
have sometimes managed to pick up a young rector not wholly 
insufferable. 

Bertha Nevin had seen little of Mira at Posett, and what 
she had seen had not impressed her favourably. She therefore 
lifted her eyebrows when she found that charming woman in 
Mrs. Elsmore's parlour, talking, as was her wont, to several 
specimens of gilded youth, more or less intellectually debilitated. 
Bertha inquired of Grace, in some surprise, how Mrs. Wood- 
berry was liked in Salem; and Grace's answer was quite 
non-committal. From this Mrs. Nevin inferred pretty nearly 
the truth, and her liking for Mrs. Woodberry was not increased ; 
in any circumstances, her prejudices were likely to be violent. 
She did not have much chance to vent these prejudices on the 
present occasion ; it is hard for people to quarrel at anything 
so strictly formal as " a German." Besides, it was a rather large 
party, there being twenty couples present. Grace's partner 
was young Graves, with whom she had a desultory but pleasant 
acquaintance, and she came within one of being next to 
Bertha, when the couples were seated; so that perhaps she 
was not far from enjoying her evening. And now that the 
black dress had been put aside, and a pale-blue silk had taken 
its place, she looked no longer wearied nor distraite. There 
was even a conspicuous flush in her cheeks, and her eyes were 
large, bright, and restless. Grace was not a great talker ever, 
though under excitement she would speak with nervous 
rapidity. To-night, however, she seemed to be trying not to 
be dull; she filled every pause in the dancing with inconse- 
quential remarks. Bertha, who had especial reasons for watch- 
ing Grace, noted each symptom of a disturbed state of mind, 
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and, thinking that she could guess at the cause, she cast about 
somewhat anxiously for a remedy. Of course there was no 
chance for extended conversation while the figures were being 
danced But by-and-bye, during the intermission, when 
Graves had gone to get her some raspberry-ice and coffee, 
she saw a questioning look in Mrs. Nevin's eyes, and so she 
instinctively moved near her. 

" You are not very well to-night," whispered Bertha. " Does 
your head ache ? " 

"Oh, no, thank you. I am quite as well as usual. I 
suppose the dancing wearies one^ somewhat." Grace spoke 
rather nonchalantly. She did not intend to confide even in 
Bertha Nevin again. This was the second day of Bertha's 
visit to Salem, and these two had not as yet been alone 
together ; although this was the result of chance rather than 
any eflfort on Grace's part. 

" I wish you had been with us on our cruise to the South. 
I think you would have liked it better than staying alone in 
Posett" 

" It was just as well." 

" I see you are a favourite," continued Bertha, smiling and 
touching the favours hanging from the girl's dress. "You 
must be having a very good time this winter." 

"Salem is unusually lively. Perhaps Mrs. Woodberry has 
something to do with that." 

The other lady cast a glance of scorn at the corner where 
Mira sat, surrounded by the debilitated youth. " Mrs. Wood- 
berry at least contrives to amuse herself." 

" Well, that is all anyone can do," said Grace, in a tone 
not without some concealed bitterness in it. 
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"But sometimes something comes in the future to make 
amends for the past,*' began Mrs. Nevin. It was not an 
opportune moment, however, for confidence of any sort ; and 
perhaps it was as well that Herbert Graves returned just then 
with the raspberry-ice and coffee. 

But Bertha did not lose a chance to say something to Grace 
about a certain absent young man, after all. . It was on the 
following evening that she found the girl alone before the fire 
in the library, a closed volume in her hand. 

** You have not been trying to read by this light ? " 

" Oh, no I " Grace held out the book toward her friend. 
It was Vanity Fair, 

" How can you read Thackeray ? " asked Bertha, surprise 
and disapproval mingling in her tone. " I have known very 
few women to like him — Fm sure I don't" 

" I don't always like everything that other women do. And 
then, you see, I think that Thackeray is right. Vanitas 
vanitatum, saith the Preacher." 

"Nevertheless it is a strange doctrine for a young girl to 
preach." 

" Besides, my favourite novelist — as Thackeray is — is very 
wrongly accused by the people who can only see cynicism in 
what he writes. Of course rose-coloured views of life are the 
more popular." 

** Well, we won't discuss literature now," said Bertha. " I 
would rather talk about yourself." 

At this point Grace looked intently at the glowing coals and 
made no answer. In the wan winter twilight the expression 
of her face could not be exactly analyzed ; and surely the red 
light of the fire was mystical enough ; and in the dark eyes 
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regarding it there might well be either gladness or grief. But 
Bertha saw that the girl had clasped her hands, and that they 
trembled a little from time to time ; and then when Grace did 
not speak she knew it was not gladness that kept her silent. 

" Perhaps you find it very dull at times, now," suggested 
Bertha. She felt that she was speaking clumsily, but some 
impulse forbade her to stop. " I think a house where there 
are no other young people must be dull." 

<' Oh, perhaps ! But that is not much matter. Life is the 
same anywhere.*' 

** Do you think so ? Are not some people happier than 
others? Have not you yourself been happier at one time 
than another ? " 

Grace's answer disregarded the last query. " I do not know 
why we are not all happy alike. I think the principle of 
compensation explains a good deal that is doubtful in this 
world, and that everyone has his or her portion of happiness — 
or sorrow. Don't we instinctively acknowledge that we regard 
ourselves as w€ll off as our neighbour ? For who would change 
places with any one else, even if the chance were really 
offered ? " 

** Then all we have to do is to make the best of our own 
lot — is that it ? And so, if we are very sorry now, we may 
be very glad by-and-bye." 

" I suppose so — I suppose no regrets will last a lifetime." 

" Because all regrets will vanish when the cause for regret 
is removed," said Bertha hopefully. She was fast making up 
her mind that it was really Winslow Carver's absence that was 
at the bottom of Grace's troubles. 

Grace left her seat by the fire to go to the window and look 
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dreamily out upon the black-boughed trees and shrubs in the 
garden. Perhaps she was thinking of the pleasant spring 
evenings there nearly a year ago, and in particular of one 
evening, when a young man had found het alone by the rustic 
bench. Her eyes were large and moist, as if tears lay not very 
far below the surface. She bit her lips with vexation to think 
she should be so easily moved by foolish memories. 

" Don't you think you had better come and stay with me 
awhile ? " continued Bertha, after a few moments of silence. 

" Oh, I cannot leave Mrs. Carver." 

" We will ask Mrs. Carver about that. Aunt Agnes, can't 
you spare Grace a few weeks, any way ? " For at this opportune 
stage of the dialogue the library door had opened to admit the 
mistress of the house. 

" It will be very hard. You do not imagine how much we 
all thmk of Grace. But I am not sure that the change might 
not be very nice for her." 

" You do not imagine how much we all think of Grace,'^ The 
girl flushed with pleasure at these simple words of praise ; she 
was in a mood to appreciate friendliness of any sort. And 
while she could not think of any reason why Mrs. Carver's 
praise should especially please her, she recognized the fact 
that she was more pleased than if Bertha had said the same 
thing. 

** But thinking a good deal of Grace is no reason for keeping 
her away from all the rest of us," said Bertha. " And I know 
she will enjoy coming. Won't you ? " 

" You will not think that I do not like to be with you. Aunt 
Agnes, if I say yes ? " queried Grace. 

" My dear girl ! " Mrs. Carver caressed the dark head with. 
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almost motherly tenderness. "I think nothing that would 
wrong you in any way. And I am very much inclined to 
believe that you had better visit Bertha, if she wishes it." 

" I am very grateful to you, Bertha — but " 

** Now you know you have no engagements ahead in Salem, 
and what is the use of talking ? Next Wednesday I am going 
to take you home with me ! " 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

A MESSAGE FROM HOME. 

IT may be doubted, after all, if the loneliness of a voyage 
across the Atlantic be a very good medicine for unhappiness 
like Winslow Carver*s ; those first days in September were but 
a tortuous time to him. The silent desolation of the great 
gray plain of the sea was sometimes almost unbearable ; and he 
would wish himself back in Posett, where at least there were 
friends and home and the firm ground left for consolation. 
For the clouds hung heavily about the horizon, and the gleams 
of sunlight were faint enough upon the bitter waters ; and in 
his moments of solitude the young man became a very gloomy 
young man indeed. 

What was there left for him in life now that the one woman 
he loved was to be no longer anything but a stranger to him ? 
Every throb of those huge engines was taking him farther away 
from her, and the thought made him miserable ; yet if at that 
moment he could be again by her side there would still be a 
wall between them no less impassable than this awful distance. 
How their estrangement had really come about he did not 
quite understand ; there was a complexity in their relations that 
simple facts could not account for. And what hope had he 
that these mysterious troubles of his would some day end? 
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In some way or other he had made a sad mistake ; and as he 
thought of it, and what it was he had said to give lier offence, 
the conviction grew that perhaps his chief mistake was over- 
haste — that if he had been content to wait longer the result 
might have been widely different. He was by no means sure 
that this conjecture of his was well-founded ; but he believed it 
enough to make the thought that he had blundered exceedingly 
aggravating. But what was the use of regretting what he had 
or had not done? She did not care for him enough to tell 
him so ; and now he was trying to convince himself that 
he would rather lose her altogether than take her on terms 
that demanded any further humiliation of himself If these 
women cannot understand or appreciate the worth of a 
man's love, it is idle to argue them into it. Well, let the 
useless past go by and be forgotten ; the joyless things far 
outnumbered the pleasant, and let them alike be no more 
remembered ! 

But these grey days could not last for ever, and by-and-bye 
there was a bright sunlit sky, and the waves were blue and 
sparkling. And even on the face of this saturnine young man 
there was a less troublous look, as he regarded the clear 
splendour about him. Several people who had hitherto not 
ventured to approach him now quite frankly uttered their 
polite commonplaces about the weather. Finally, his interest 
was aroused on other matters; and when he went down to 
lunch he remembered with something like self-reproach that 
he had not been really unhappy for an hour or two. He 
punished himself by spendmg the afternoon under the bridge, 
with only one or two dismal novels for company. Perhaps if 
he himself had beien in better spiiits the books might haye 
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seemed less dreary ; for now that he had got back to the old 
topic, his thoughts grew less endurable than before. He was 
thinking that he had tacitly given up all claim to her, in thus 
running away from Posett, and that perhaps before he came 
back some one else — No, that was a foolish thought ; when he 
came back he would have forgotten his passion for her, and 
it would be no more painful to him to see her the wife of 
another. Would he not recover from the shock of this blow ? 
Was the coquetry of an idle girl to shatter completely his 
manhood ? He would not allow his thoughts to dwell longer 
upon the topic. He rose from his place by the bridge in a 
pet and threw the novels overboard, and went to his state-room 
in a very bad temper indeed. When he again came on deck 
the sun was plunging below the far sea-line, and the clouds 
along the west ascended like a pile of rose-flushed mountains 
against the amber sky. Then slowly the light faded away, 
and the stars came out; and presently there was a yellow 
moon climbing above the eastern horizon. Did the young 
man's thoughts revert to that moonlit night a month since, 
when the Madcap had held its way across Massachusetts 
Bay? And was not this a lonelier and sadder time than 
that? 

So the days went by, and early one morning the beautiful 
city of Greenock, nestled among its high green hills over- 
looking the Clyde, met the eyes of the sea-weary traveller. 
Winslow Carver did not linger here; after the tantalizing 
confinement of the past ten days, with only his own sombre 
thoughts for company the most of the time, he wanted to 
travel rapidly from place to place. He stayed but a day in 
Glasgow; then on to Edinburgh, and thence to London. A 
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detailed account of his journeyings would not be entertaining. 
Young men who have crossed the ocean under similar circum- 
stances can picture to themselves the places Winslow was most 
likely to visit. 

When finally he arrived at Nice, in the latter part of January, 
he found several letters from home awaiting him. One of 
these was directed in an unfamiliar feminine hand, and post- 
marked " Boston." He looked at the writing a moment with 
perplexed eyes, and then a thought raced along his mind that 
sent the blood to his cheeks. No, that was a foolish idea I 
Why should she who had sent him away once now write to 
him? But who could it be? His hands trembled as he 
broke open the envelope ; he was neglecting his mother's 
letter for this unknown correspondent. 

**Dear Cousin" — this was what he read — "perhaps you 
will be surprised at receiving a letter from me, especially on 
such a subject ; and I must beg your pardon at the outset 
for interfering in your private affairs. But when one sees one's 
friends in trouble, and knows why they are in trouble, should 
not one try to help them ? My dear cousin Winslow, I have 
found out some things since your departure that I know you 
will be glad to hear — that you will not reproach me for saying, 
when you have proved their truth. A certain friend of ours 
is very unhappy — I, who am her near friend, am sure of this ; 
and I think that her unhappiness depends upon something 
that has taken place between you." 

Had Grace Winthrop gone to her friend with complaints 
of him ? What right had she to do that ? Why should she 
confide to another what only he and she ou^ to taioir ? 
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*'She has told me nothing directly; but from indirect 
proofs I am very sure of one thing — that she loves you, and 
that some misunderstanding " 

" She loves you t " Once before had the young man been 
told this by Richard Woodberry, and then he had not believed 
it. Now he did not wait to dispute the truth of the written 
words. The one great truth came upon him in a sudden 
flood of joy. What were the past clouds of doubt to him 
now? He had no more wondering theories to play with; 
he only cared to know the one fact that she loved him. 
He believed implicitly in what Bertha Nevin had written 
him. 

" Some misunderstanding is responsible for the troubles of 
both. And if you should come back and should find that 
what I have told you is true, you would then gladly forgive 
me for what now must seem to you wholly unwarranted 
meddling. But you will return home before long, I hope, 
and then you will see her, and be able to say the things which 
I feel confident she will gladly hear. 

"Let me ask of you one favour — that is, to destroy this 
letter and never speak of it either to the writer or to any- 
body else. If the request seems strange and absurd, re- 
member that the writer is a woman, and that to men women 
often seem strange and absurd. And in any event believe 
me, . . .'* 

Winslow glanced at the signature, and tore the letter across. 
Would he not quickly cross the wide grey ocean, with the 
light of this new hope upon his face ? And Bertha — ^how kind 
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she was ! He would thank her for it some time, notwithstand- 
ing her prohibition. But now his only thought could be of 
Grace Winthrop, and of the distant days so pleasant to him 
and to her. If it were only true — but how could he doubt the 
truth of that glad message ? 
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CHAPTER XXX. 



AN APPARITION. 



OUR friend Mira is an ubiquitous creature, and the reader 
must have aheady found her full of surprises that are 
likely to seem almost contradictions. Perhaps the key-note to 
her inconsistencies lay in a certain dramatic egoism which 
always strongly marked her conduct. If we only understand 
what this instinct is — this desire to dramatise one's own life, as 
it were — we shall better appreciate the glaring facts of her 
checkered career. 

If I were making Mira my heroine par excellence^ I should 
want four or five volumes as large as this to do her justice ; 
but that would be making altogether immoderate demands 
upon the reader's time and patience. 

Fact number one the reader has probably already suspected 
— that Mira and her husband are not getting along together 
very well, now that the first flush of passion has faded away. 
That flush did not hold its colour any too long. Perhaps 
neither of these people was capable of a sustained attachment 
their emotions lay so near the surface that any serious drain 
upon them was likely to be fatal : and their love for each 
other had been no less brief than intense. To be sure there 
yet lingered a feeling which led them at times into mutual 
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endearments and caresses; and perhaps with Richard there 
was still something deeper than that, even though his incipient 
flirtations with various pretty girls began again to be somewhat 
notable. Nothing short of a desperate fascination would ever 
have led him to marry — that, and the desire to be freed from 

" his debts. Somehow or other Mira had found out this latter 
motive, and now and then she taunted him with it, and made 
him feel too closely the gilded chains that held him. He had 
not been too proud to marry for money, but he was too proud 
to submit to being reminded of it. That quarrel at the break- 

- fest-tajble was but the first of many similar altercations ; and 
even though the strife was not lasting, these repeated shocks 
could not but undermine what little real tenderness each had for 
the other. For no matter how freely we forgive harsh words or 
harsher injuries, there is something in the recollection of them 
that poisons all our future intercourse. And that fine feeling 
which should exist between husband and wife must inevitably 
be made coarser by the rough edges of continual bickering. 

There was another thing to disturb and mortify Richard not 
a little. Mira's flirtations with the gilded youth were beginning 
to be the tilk of all Salem. Perhaps the ladies exaggerated 
the privileges which Mrs. Woodberry accorded her admirers, 
in their stories to one another of her many delinquencies ; but 
nevertheless they began to look upon her with that sort of 
suspicion which would soon justify them in decidedly cutting 
her upon the streets or refusing to invite her to their decorous 
homes. There was more than one house, already, where she 
,was only admitted on the recognizance of its male occupants. 
Now all this could not fail to irritate her husband. He was 
not likely to be over squeamish regarding marital flirtations— 
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indeed, was not he himself a little at fault there ? But a sense 
of what was respectable — if nothing stronger than that — had 
always kept him short of oflfending the eyes and ears of his 
neighbours or giving rise to anything like a scandal And 
when he saw what Mira was doing to bring public odium upon 
herself, he could not help being very angry, and incautiou^y 
visiting his wrath upon the oflfender. One evening, indeed, 
there was a pretty little quarrel for the servants to overhear. 
Richard came home late from Boston, feeling particularly tired 
and cross. A party of his bachelor friends had kept him 
playing pool, and possibly what he had taken there had 
flushed his face and inclined him to unreasonable anger. 
When he got home he was in no pleasant mood; and we 
must admit that what he heard and saw there ,was not likely 
to improve his temper. For after laying aside his hat and 
coat he went to the back parlour, separated from the front 
room only by thick curtains. He heard voices on the other 
side of these ; it was evident that his entrance had not been 
noticed. He felt too ill-humoured to see visitors, and so he 
flung himself moodily into a chair by the fireside, took off his 
boots, and lit a meerschaum. 

The murmur of voices continued. One was his wife's ; 
he would know those light rippling inflections anjnvhere. 
The other was a man's voice, languid and effeminate ; some 
of those cursed hangers-on> he thought to himself. This led 
to thinking of his wife's manner toward other gentlemen — 
her evident disregard of propriety — her manner toward himself 
in those eStflier days at Posett. " What a devil of a flirt she 
was ! " he muttered. ** I wonder that I trust her at all, now. 
I wonder if — By Jove, no 1 that couldn't be ! " 
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Whatever the dark suspicion was that had suddenly crossed 
his mind, he appeared tremendously disturbed by it The 
flush in his cheeks and the fire in his eyes were not altogether 
the result of the evening's wine; although it was doubtless 
wine that had given him the courage to resolve that Mira 
must be brought to reason. She must understand that he 
was not a man to be trifled with in this fashion ; he had not 
made her Mrs. Woodberry that she should bring ill-repute 
upon the name; she must be told that there were certain 
bounds within which a married woman must keep herself. 
Perhaps at this moment a glimpse of her real nature flashed 
across his mind; now that his thoughts had taken that turtii 
he could remember many things to prejudice him seriously 
against her. Indeed, he was working himself into a fine state 
of jealous rage as he listened to the murmured dialogue in 
the next room. 

Presently the voices stopped ; one or two indistinguishable 
movements ensued; then there was silence. At this there 
was something like fury in Richard's face. He rose from 
his seat and walked toward the curtains; then he paused a 
moment, irresolutely; then he turned about and went to a 
little cupboard in the corner of the room, and took from 
a decanter a part of the contents. Then, with a muttered 
oath| he advanced and parted the curtains. The movement 
■ disturbed the occupants of the other room, and Mrs. Wood- 
berry looked up with a little scream. When she caught the 
expression of her husband's eyes her first slight alarm 
changed to genuine terror. But it was not much, after all, 
that Richard had seen. One of the gilded youth, the owner 
of the languid voice, had been half kneeling, half bending, 
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over Mira's hand, which he held devotedly in both his own. 
He was such a mere stripling that Richard felt no serious 
offence with him; and probably if he had not just been to 
the corner cupboard he would have contented himself with 
a vexed frown, and the youth would have taken an awkward 
leave. But now he laid his hand somewhat roughly upon 
the youth's shoulder. 

"I have the honour to wish you a very good evening, 
sir. Perhaps you will do me the favour to call upon me at 
some future time." 

The stripling, with alarm in his ingenuous countenance, 
hastily arose, looking with vacant distress at the owner of 
the hand he had been caressing. 

"Good evening," said Mira, sweetly, rising and bowing. 
She had recovered her presence of mind ; she was mortified 
that she had been foolish enough to show any signs of con- 
fusion. "You frightened me, taking me by surprise so. I 
really didn't know you were at home.** 

" Evidently not. Good evening, sir." 

By this time the face of the youth had disappeared 
through the doorway, and Richard turned fiercely upon hk 
wife. 

" Now what have you to say to this ? ** he demanded. 

"Nothing, I*m sure. You*ve been playing pool and 
drinking again ! " She averted her face and moved leisuzie^ 
toward the pianoforte. 

Richard hastened after and confronted her. '^I wish jOi 
speak to you, now, and so you need not tnmble 4tt 
pianoforte.^ 

Mira hummed a snatch from Siebel's soDg in > 
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began to turn over her music. Richard took her by both 
shouldei^s and whirled her about, facing him. 

" Mira Woodberry, I have stood a good deal of nonsense 
from you, first and last, but patience has an end. I tell you, 
plainly, this sort of thing must stop ! " 

" What sort of thing ? Oh ! you hurt me ! " 

" Don't pretend innocence in that way ! You know very 
well what I mean. I don't intend to be disgraced by 
you." 

"Oh!" 

" It's all very well, your flirtations here and there. I've 
never said anything, as long as you kept within bounds; I 
never cared how many fools fluttered about you everywhere 
we went ; if you liked that sort of thing you were welcome to 
it. But when you come to bringing them here to my house — 
when I come home in the evening and find you closeted 
with your admirers in the drawing-room — I tell you plainly I 
don't intend to stand it ! " 

Mira burst out into a strange, discordant laugh. 

*' Ah, it*s a very good time to laugh — you think it's nothing 
very serious, but I tell you there's got to be an end of this. 
Whatever you might have done while you were Miss Damon, 
you must expect to behave yourself while you are Mrs. 
Richard Woodberry. I don't know any too much about 
your past^although I've had opportunities to investigate." 

"W^ll, well, what has that to do with this?" queried Mira, 
impatiently. Then she changed her tactics, and adopted a 
persuasive tone; she saw that her husband was thoroughly 
cross, and that it would not do now to carry her obstinacy 
too fiqr. ** Corner pom, Richardi ^on't scold me any longer ; 
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I'll be a good girl after this. Besides, I didn't mean any 
harm — I didn't think 'twas wrong to receive people in my 
own home. And he was a foolish boy — a mere boy, too, 
you understand — and he took my hand before I could stop 
him." 

But Richard was at last too thoroughly angry to be coaxed 
into submission. "You are very good at making excuses — 
you always were, Mira ; but you cannot expect me to believe 
them all I wonder if your old admirers might not have fine 
stories to tell ! " 

Now this was a random shot. Too much wine had made 
him passionate, and he did not take pains to be polite. He 
thought it likely enough that he had had predecessors in 
Mira's affections ; she was the kind of woman whom one would 
think could not exist without homage of some sort. But the 
shot hit home in a way he did not expect. 

" What do you mean by that ? " cried Mira, turning pale 
and trembling. " Who has told you . . .*' 

** Ah I Then your old admirers might speak ? I did not 
know that. But I am very grateful for the confession. You're 
a very frank and a very innocent woman ! *' 

The stern sarcasm in his tones frightened Mira almosV as 
much as the suspicion that he knew certain facts in her past 
history. Bold enough she might be in the face of desperate 
and sudden danger ; but at present she was too much con<* 
cemed for the safety of her one worst secret to face his scrutiny 
without flinching. 

** Then there is something you dread to have known 1 " 

He had grasped her wrists and pulled her from her seat j 
his eyes were fierce and bloodshot as they regarded her fiKA ' 
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She was appalled by the . look in them ; she felt as if some 
terrible retribution were at last to fall upon her. 

" Can't you speak ? What does your silence mean but guilt ? 
. . . Gaod God, what a fool I have been ! " He dropped her 
hands and turned away. 

Then she collected herself with a sudden eflfort. At least 
his conjectures were only suspicions. "There was nothing 
to tell— indeed there wasn't, Dick ! " she cried. " Only you 
were so harsh, and you frightened me so ! And I didn't mean 
any harm to-night, either. And I'll always try and do just as 
you say, Dick. There really wasn't anything — ^and how could 
I have any serious attentions down in a place like Posett? 
You're mean and cruel to talk to me like that 1 Didn't I tell 
you that I Ipved you^ and isn't that all you ought to ask ? I 
didn't know what you meant, and it scared me, and that's why 
I cried out There wasn't really anything. Don't look so 
cross at me — don't, for God's sake, Richard ! you frighten me 
awfully ! You shouldn't stay in the city late, and come out to 
make me cry. I'll go with you always after this, and I won't 
have a single caller unless you are here. Please forgive me, 
Dick ! Oh, Dick, can^t you forgive me ? " 

The tears in Mira's eyes were very real as she said all this. 
This passionate appeal was one of the few genuinely impulsive 
things she had ever done in all her life. When she paused, 
Richard looked at her. 

"Get-up off your knees, and don't make such a fool of 
yourself ! I'm willing to let the matter drop this time." 

'His contemptuous treatment made her eyes flash a bit,, 
d^ite her penitent mood. "WeU, you might treat me 
decently ^ and iiot call me foolf^'Ahe <ried 
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'* I*m going to bed — I'm tired enough/' And in this abrupt 
fashion the little scene ended. Whoever had overheard the 
loud and angry altercation had a fine bit of news to tell. 

This was the worst quarrel these two had ever had, and both 
could not fail to be inwardly much disturbed by it. Even a 
night's rest did not remove Richard's ill-humour, and he went 
away the next morning rather sulkily. But Mira's reflections 
were more serious than his. That dialogue had brought freshly 
to mind certain things that she was trying hard to forget. The 
first fear that Richard had heard of episodes in her past career 
had vanished ; but she now reflected that she had been foolish 
in attempting to carry matters with too high a hand. Of one 
thing she was sure ; the witness who could inform against her 
was for ever silent. Sometimes during these winter days she 
had wished him back again, if only to relieve her from fancies 
that made her shudder; once or twice she had dreamed of 
him, and awoke shivering with a great dread. Now it was all 
for the best ; a good deal of remorse could be better endured 
than exposure and disgrace ; and Mira's conscience was 
obliging enough to withdraw at times from its post of duty ; so 
that her remorse, in any event, was not likely to lead her to 
take desperate steps to ease her mind in its intermittent spasms 
of virtue. Oh, no ! Joseph Murse was hidden somewhere 
beneath those waters that would be bleak and gray enough 
on a wintry morning like this ! It was strange they had never 
found the body. But, then, no one had ever known where be 
had gone, and there had been no search made : he was a 
stranger in Posett. Perhaps the thing had drifted out to sea 
and been picked up by a passing vessel. Ugh ! she must not 
think of these horrid possibilities ! He would never again 
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trouble her : let her be content with that ! And Richard — 
well, she would find some way of appeasing him. She would 
be very good to him when he came home at night. And was 
there not something he wanted very much, which she might 
please him by getting ? He needed a new smoking-jacket — 
but, then, he preferred to get such things himself. Here was 
an idea, though ! he was very fond of certain dishes ; she 
would herself make him these for dinner, and she would have 
his favourite wines and a side-dish or two of some special 
entries. Mira had already learned the fundamental truth that 
with some men, just as with your dog, the way to favour lies 
through the stomach. "Where is the man that can live 
without dining ? " triumphantly asks the author of Lucik, 

Mira felt so much better at seeing some way of reconciling 
Richard that having specially prepared dinner — much tp the 
surprise of the cook, for her mistress seldom came near the 
kitchen — she started for Boston, to do a little shopping. 
The morning had been gray and lowering, threatening snow ; 
but at twelve o'clock the sun burst brightly through the clouds, 
and before one the sky was clear blue, and the cool atmosphere 
wholly delicious. The snow that lay along the gutters was 
melting fast; the sidewalks were continually crossed by minute 
rills of glistening silver. There were a good many people out 
' that day — Washington Street was quite crowded ; and you 
would know it was warm and pleasant, because there were 
so many ladies passing in and out of the stores on Temple 
Place. Mira did not have much to do, but she lingered leisurely 
along as far as Tremont Street ; then she stood in hesitation 
whether to take a horse-car back to the Eastern Station, or 
walk down as far as Whitney's and try to match some worsteds. 
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She decided to walk to Whitney's, and strolled along in the 
vacuous manner of ladies who have done their shopping. 
Suddenly she gave a violent start Then she stopped abruptly ; 
her face was white as death ; she was trembling from head 
to foot; street, horse-cars, people swayed before her eyes. 
Several passers-by ran to her assistance ; but in a moment 
she mastered her agitation, and waved them off ; and then, to 
avoid further comment, she walked slowly on for a moment, 
collecting her strength; next, she was hurrying forward with 
intense eagerness. She was trying to catch another glimpse 
of the person who had so startled her. Well might she fear, 
for the person was none other than Joseph Murse! 

It could not be ; she reasoned with herself how improbable 
such a fancy was. She had only seen the shoulders and back 
of his head as he had passed her, but these had been so pain- 
fully familiar. She longed to overtake the person, whoever 
he might be ; but she had lost sight of him wholly, and 
she realized it was vain to pursue him further ; she slackened 
her pace, and finally fell into a slow walk. She was so 
absorbed in her own thoughts that she did not notice where 
she was walking until she found herself in ScoUay Square ; 
and instead of going back for the worsteds, she took there 
a car for the railroad station. 

Was this enemy of hers never to be banished from her 
thoughts? Must she start and tremble because some one 
resembling him had passed her by on the street ? If it had 
been really he, would not he have stopped her, with the old 
evil look upon his face doubled and trebled by revengeful 
hatred ? She was grateful it was not he ; to think of his 
^reappearance filled her with dismay. And who could this 
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man have been, that he should so closely resemble one who 
was dead and gone ? But that was no affair of hers ; she 
knew that the dead do not come to life again in this world, 
and that thought was enough. Yet as she rode from Boston 
to Salem through the waning winter sunlight she could not 
repress a few anxious thoughts. As the train steamed across 
the marshes back of Revere Beach, she could catch glimpses 
of the sea, cold and cruel enough, its waves white under a 
strong north-east wind. Was she thinking of the black waves 
of Posett Harbour on one rainy autumn night? Whatever 
her thoughts were, there was something oppressive in this 
ride to Salem ; and she was glad enough when the car came 
to a stop in the statidh. 

The first person she saw on the platform was her 
husband. 

" Why, where did you drop from ? " was his question. 

** Oh, did you come out on this train, too ? I have only 
been shopping in town." 

They drove away together towards Washington Square 
rather quietly. He was still a trifle sulky over the scene of 
the evening before; and ^e had not quite recovered from 
that shock of surprise on Tremont Street. When they got 
home, Richard went off to the library, and his wife did not 
see him again till dinner was on the table. She knew he 
would relax then. Was it not she herself who had looked out 
that the dinner should be just to his liking? She was not 
disappointed; his face and manner softened a good deal in 
the progress of the meal ; he knew perfectly well to whom 
he owed this particular dinner. 

" As for this,*' said Mira cheerfully, when an unusually 
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tempting dish was served, "you will taste it to please me; for 
I took great pains to make it myself/' 

"You are very good,*' acknowledged Richard. "Your 
cookery is admirable." 

During the progress of dessert, he glanced across the table 
at Mira several times. Of late they had seldom dined alone 
together ; they had either been invited out or had company 
of their own. Richard owned to himself that it was very 
pleasant to have his wife opposite him, and no one else 
to disturb the pleasure. She was a pretty little thing, and 
affectionate, too, after all ; he could not hope to be suited 
in everything ; and if he would only be better-tempered they 
need not quarrel so much. Presently the'Se late parties would 
be over, and they would settle down to a quieter existence ; 
domestic life would work wonders of reconciliation. He 
had intended to drop in on a friend this evening and have 
a game of poker; but he would give up that, and stay at 
home with Mira. She looked very pretty — by Jove! she 
did — and he was proud of her. If he did not like her rather 
free manner with gentlemen, he must remember that she had 
lived in Posett and did not know how to behave ; her s6dden 
entrance into society had turned her head. And had she not 
already promised to be very careful in the future ? Altogether 
he was in a mood that did not resent the gentle caress of the 
hand she gave him as they entered the back parlour together. 
Then she brought him his slippers and lit his pipe ; and when 
he had settled himself in his easy-chair, she leaned over to 
stroke his hair back from his forehead. 

" Mira — my dear Mira I *' he whispered, clasping her h?.r 
with sudden fervour. And then she knew that all the hLi.-K 
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feelings between them were to be forgotten, and she leaned 
still further forward and kissed him. 

" Did I hear the door-bell ring ? " queried Richard. 

" I shouldn't wonder," answered Mira indiflferently. " Yes, 
there is Mary going through the hall." 

She leaned forward again to kiss him, stroking his forehead 
all the while. This pretty little tableau lasted several minutes, 
until Mira suddenly looked up and became aware of a third 
person in the room regarding them. 

"Why, Richard," she said, "here is .... " 

She never finished that sentence. With a cry of horror, as 
if it were a spectre, and not flesh and blood, that stood before 
her, she encountered the evil glance of the man she had 
thought long since dead. For a moment her eyes were flxt 
up>on his face — long enough for her husband to spring from 
his chair, trembling hardly less than herself to hear that terrible 
shriek ; and then the room was whirling around and around, 
and in a sudden darkness she fell heavily to the floor. 



■ I 



CHAPTER XXXI. 



RETURN. 



IT was on a rather chilly evening in the latter part of 
February that a young man stept from the cars at the 
Salem station, and looked about him with that surprised but 
familiar look which betrays the native returned from distant 
countries. His face was somewhat browned by travel and a 
long sea- voyage; and in his hand he carried a valise much 
beplastered with labels of various sizes and colours. The 
discriminating reader does not need to be informed that this 
young man had come in a fine hurry and fret from London 
for the express purpose of finding the young woman who has, 
it is hoped, figured in the reader's imagination as the heroine 
•of this story. The author, by the way, objects to this word 
"heroine," and in the present case he uses it in a strictly 
technical sense. But it was to see Grace Winthrop, and for 
no other purpose whatever, that the young man had hurried 
home. That had been a dreary enough passage across the 
winter waste of sea; his impatience had far outrun the 
labouring steamer. And now he stood once more upon his 
native soil, here in the very centre of dear old Salem, and his 
heart was beating wildly and strangely to find himself at home 
again and so near the woman he loved. 
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If Winslow Carver had once hesitated foolishly, he was 
making up for it by his impetuosity now. He would admit 
no doubts ; Bertha Nevin's letter had settled all that for him. 
Besides, he remembered some things in the past that he saw 
now in a clearer light ; and he was forced to admit that he had 
been very stupid to misunderstand Grace. Never mind if on 
that August evening by the sea she had sent him away ; he 
ought not to have gone ; and then, when she had called after 
him, he ought not to have suffered his foolish pride to keep 
him from turning back. It was galling to think that all the 
wretchedness might so easily have been avoided. And he had 
perhaps made her miserable ; something in Bertha's letter had 
made him think that. He did not think much of his own 
unhappiness ; surely the joy of the future would be more than 
compensation for that ; if once he could tell her how he loved 
her, and take her in his arms, and feel her sweet lips upon his, 
and read the secret of her love in her dark deep eyes — would 
not then life have yielded to him its best and noblest gift ? 
And if he should never see her again, he could live more 
contentedly for having told her that one thing. 

Winslow had written nothing of coming home in a letter he 
had posted a week before he sailed ; for at that time nothing 
was farther from his thoughts. Now he was thinking how 
surprised every one would be when he entered the house. As 
he was driven rapidly along Essex Street, he was reflecting 
whether his coming might not be too sudden. But then he 
dismissed the idea as preposterous ; no one is ever frightened 
too much by joy over a long-absent friend. He supposed 
there would be no sorrow; but he could not help picturing 
to himself how a certain person would receive him. Now that 
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the final moment had almost come he felt a tremor strangely 
akin to fear ; it was that nervous emotion which precedes 
every critical act. 

Mrs. Carver and Alicia were in the library. The noise of 
the carriage roused Alicia from her book to say, " Who can 
that be coming at this time of night?" 

** Winslow, perhaps/* said Mrs. Carver, somewhat absently. 
She had been thinking of her son, and his name rose most 
naturally to her lips. 

" What an idea ! '* 

If a ghost had walked in upon them the ladies could not 
have been more surprised. For a moment Mrs. Carver could 
not speak ; and then a low cry of joy escaped her as the 
young man's arms were about her neck. She had missed 
him so sorely, and had longed so often to see him again ; and 
here he was, unexpected and welcome, with the fine light 
of his filial reverence and love upon his face. She could 
hardly trust her senses — that he should so soon be at home 
again. 

"Well, you have given us a surprise!" exclaimed Alicia, 
when she could get her breath. ** Why did you not write to 
let us know?" 

'* Well, you see," explained the young man, with traces of 
unwonted embarrassment, " I hardly knew I was coming 
myself till just before I started." 

"By-and-bye I shall cease to wonder at any sudden freak 
of yours," said Alicia. " I don't know that your return has 
been more surprising than your setting out." 

The young man looked rather more embarrassed than before. 
At this point Mrs. Carver took up the conversation, asking him 
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questions about his journey. She noticed that he answered 
rather abruptly ; and she thought she could divine the cause 
of this. For his eyes wandered at intervals toward the door, 
as if he expected to see it open and admit some one else 
by-and-bye. 

" We have been quite lonely of late. And so your return 
is all the more welcome. Grace has been spending a few 
weeks with Bertha Nevin. We miss her a good deal." 

Alicia looked sharply at the young man as Mrs. Carver was 
speaking. She saw the colour mount to his cheeks and then 
as quickly vanish; and she knew there was a look of dis- 
appointment on his face when he heard what his mother said. 
And she was pretty sure what he had come home for ; and she 
was glad Grace was not there. If only she would stay away 
and never come back to trouble them ! Alicia was willing to 
believe that if Winslow should marry Grace, she herself could 
no longer live in Salem — or at least in the house with them. 
But then perhaps they would want a new home. However, 
these speculations were rather farther in the future than the 
facts of the case demanded. 

" Yes, you must miss her a good deal," said Winslow firmly. 
He spoke quite casually, to impress the listeners with a belief 
that he took a purely extraneous interest in Grace Winthrop's 
movements. 

"I could hardly miss her more if she were my own daughter. 
I have grown to love Grace — I think she is a girl whose best 
side you do not see at first." 

** No — I haven't seen it yet," said Alicia sharply. ** You 
must be far-sighted, mother." 

" I can not understand your dislike of her, Alicia. But it is 
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not necessary to discuss that now. . . . And you say you had 
a very rough passage back, Winslow? " 

The young man had heard his mother's praises of Grace 
with peculiar pleasure. He had once thought she did not like 
the girl ; and here she was thinking of her as hardly less than 
her own daughter. Perhaps some time she might be that. 
Winslow had dreaded to let his mother know that he wished 
to marry Grace; he remembered her plans for him with 
reference to Fanny Elsmore, and he feared lest her dis- 
appointment should rankle in her mind and poison her affec- 
tions toward any other women. He ought to have known his 
mother better than to suffer such a suspicion to cross his mind. 
It was an apt instance of a too common error — that of cruelly 
misjudging those whom one ought best to understand. But 
words and deeds are alike an imperfect medium through which 
souls see one another. 

No one went to bed very early that evening. ^They sat 
around the fire talking over all that had happened in these 
past six months. Perhaps the most surprising news came 
from those who had stayed at home; a casual question of 
Winslow's brought it out 

" Well, how do Dick Woodberry and his wife get along? 
You wrote me that they were married." 

Mrs. Carver looked strangely at her son. " Oh . . . don't 
you know ? ... Of course you have not heard." 

" Heard what ? '' 

Mrs. Carver still seemed confused, and looked vaguely at 
her daughter. Alicia seemed to think that she was called 
upon to speak, and did so, acquainting the young man with 
the facts that are already in the reader's possession. 
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" Good heavens ! " cried Winslow. " You don't mean to say 
that — that she murdered her old lover and then married Dick 
Woodberry ? " 

" She tried to murder him ; that was just as bad. Oh ! I 
always said she was a highly improper person ! *' 

** And then he appeared " 

" Oh, yes ! One evening, I believe — the servant let him in 
by mistake to the room where they were, and she looked up 
and saw him standing there before her. There's been a great 
scandal over it in Salem. People haven't got through talking 
about it yet — you know 'twas only two weeks ago." 

" The devil and all take the girl ! I didn't mean that exactly, 
but one is justified in using pretty strong language in such a 
case. It's a terribly hard blow for Dick, though: indeed I 
pity him." 

** I said he was a fool to marry her. I knew it would turn 
out ill," said Alicia, with that Christian-like sense of triumph 
that people exhibit when things have gone even worse than 
they predicted. 

** Where — where is Dick now?" 

" No one knows. They say he's greatly mortified and 
broken down. Of course he will sue for a divorce." 

** Very likely he may; but that will be little enough satis- 
faction to him. I have never fancied the girl, but I did not 
suspect her of duplicity like this. How did the fellow happen 
to turn up so long after she had supposed him to be dead ? " 

" The story reached the newspapers in rather a mangled 
form," said Alicia. " You see, every one interested tried to 
keep the affair from the public. But the servants overheard a 
good deal, as they always do, though they did not always over- 
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hear correctly. And I suppose they may have given their 
version to the reporters." 

" Yes," said Winslow absently. He was trying to imagine 
how the pretty and lively Mira Damon he had known could 
have become involved in a tragedy like this. " But how did 
the fellow turn up again ? " he asked at length. 

" It is said that she met him one dark, rainy night at Posett 
somewhere near some embankment along the water — I myself 
don't exactly understand. They had a struggle, and she pushed 
him over the embankment He was stunned by the fall. 
When he came to his senses again it was midnight. He found 
a boat anchored not far off, and got into it and drifted out 
to the bay with the tide. In the early morning he boarded 
a vessel that took him to New Bedford.*' 

** Why didn't he appear sooner, then ? " 

" Perhaps he wished to make his revenge more striking." 

"And that girl — is she not amenable to the law for her 
crime ? " 

** I don't know about that. I believe she claims that she 
struck him in self-defence. The matter has been hushed up 
as much as possible. She has disappeared from Salem. Some 
people think she has gone off with the man." 

"It is not well to discuss matters of this sort, is it?" 
queried Mrs. Carver, who had grown restive under the intro- 
duction of a disagreeable subject She was one of those who 
believe in the subordination of the unpleasant in life ; unlike 
her daughter, she had never concerned herself in family broils 
or religious controversies ; and she could not see why people 
should quarrel when to agree was so much easier and pleasanter. 
I fear Mrs. Carver was never designed to reform many of 
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the abuses of this world; but then reformers are apt to be 
disagreeable, and that was not one of her failings. 

" Winslow asked me for particulars, and I told him what I 
have heard/' averred Alicia, resenting the insinuation that she 
enjoyed scandals. 

Winslow pursued the topic no further, seeing his mother did 
not like it ; but in the course of the next twenty-four hours he 
heard many rumours, false and true, regarding the fortunes of 
Richard Woodbeiry and his wretched wife. Of course there 
were plenty of people to be found who had always distrusted 
Mira, and who saw in her downfall only a confirmation of their 
own suspicions : perhaps these people — many of whom were 
among those ladies who had protested against inviting her to 
their homes — enjoyed the scandal most. They liked to turn 
upon Mira's male admirers and extort from them confessions 
of a too easy credulity. And even the best-natured people 
found it hard to pity Mira very much : the known facts of her 
career were fatal to that. As to Mira's present whereabouts, 
nothing was to be learned. There were two main rumours — 
that she had gone with Joseph Murse, who had voluntarily 
disappeared mysteriously for a second time, and that she had 
returned to Posett, to figure as a much injured woman and 
defy accusation. Winslow thought that neither rumour was 
likely to be true ; she had more probably gone away alone ; 
she must hate too vindictively the man who had betrayed her 
to follow him. There was also a story current about Isaac 
Damon that was Ukely to afford the Posett veterans untold 
delectation : Murse had known something about certain opera- 
tions of his in a gambling-house in New York, of which Damon 
had been the proprietor. But it was not for these people that 
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Winslow cared, he was thinking more of the misery of Richard 
Woodberry. They had not parted on very good terms, to be 
sure ; each had offended the other by speaking too freely 
on subjects perhaps too personal for discussion. That was all 
forgotten now : it was no pleasure to Winslow to think that his 
prophecies had been more than fulfilled. Indeed, his former 
somewhat fanciful distrust of Mira looked strange enough now 
in the light of this new revelation. But he could not help 
wondering more and more how Richard, who saw so quickly 
through other people's follies, who had been so cynical and 
bitter regarding love and marriage, who had always pretended 
to distrust women, should have so completely yielded to the 
charms of an ill-bred girl He did not know that other 
motive — lack of money — that had largely influenced his 
conduct 

But there was something more urgent on his mind than the 
troubles of Richard Woodberry. It was the morning after his 
return to Salem, and he had not seen Grace yet. He had 
been in half-a-dozen minds about going after her ; but there 
was something in this that seemed too abrupt. Delay might 
be agonizing, but ridicule would be worse. What excuse could 
he offer for such a hasty visit ? And perhaps Grace did not 
care to see him ; perhaps she wished to punish him just a 
little. What if she did not care for him ? Would he not then 
have made himself miserable again for nothing ? He resented 
the thought ; nevertheless he could not help a shadowy feeling 
of distrust. She might well be offended by his stupidity. 
And other reasons might embarrass their meeting ; girls have 
so many scruples that a jgian cannot understand. Oh, but 
she must love him. He remembered how she had spoken to 
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him on the beach at Posett. Had he not been a fool, he 
would have understood her then. He would go to find her, 
after all. What did he care for the opinion of any one if he 
could see her of whom he had been thinking with pain and 
longing at his heart all these weary months? He would go; 
he started home at once with that purpose. When, however, 
he got within sight of Washington Square — he had beea 
detained down town by meeting numerous old friends here 
and there — his determination again sank; he would not go, 
his quest was worse than useless. And in such a restless, im- 
patient, and querulous mood as this he spent the rest of the 
day. It is to be feared that he was not the best of companions 
to his mother and sister. He had lost sleep for several nights, 
the tossing of the vessel had interfered with that; and last 
evening he had sat up late, and after he had gone upstairs 
had thought too long and too sadly of Grace to get much rest 
So now it was sheer exhaustion that made him lie down on 
the sofa in the library during the afternoon. Even there, a 
constant succession of mental pictures kept his senses alert 
for some time. Finally he dozed, and by four o'clock was so 
soundly asleep that the entrance of Alicia to get a book did 
not rouse him. And so it was that he did not hear the noise 
of Grace's arrival a few moments after that. She knew nothing 
of Winslow's return ; perhaps if she had she would have 
stayed away longer. She had come home because her visit 
had already been unreasonably prolonged, and because Aunt 
Agnes had written once or twice how lonely the house was 
without her. Grace had felt quite cheerful of late ; something 
in Bertha's presence always reassured her. There had been 
no further confidences between these two ; nothing had beeQ 
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said by either about Winslow Carver's absence. Bertha had 
watched the girl pretty keenly, and had drawn her own con- 
clusions ; and on her own responsibility only she had written 
the letter that had brought the young man home. It was 
characteristic of Bertha, too, that she had bound him to 
secresy, and had begged him to destroy the letter ; she wished 
to do good, but she never liked to be praised for it Is it not 
merely a part of one's duty to make others happy, when one 
can ? This simple creed was reason enough for her. And so, 
although Grace did not know why she should feel more happy, 
the gloomy forebodings that sometimes filled her mind had 
almost vanished of late; and in this coming back to Salem 
there was nothing so sad as there had been in that return frona 
Posett months ago. It is one of the blessings of existence 
that the days and the months must soften and obliterate the 
sharpest sorrows. 

By some oversight no one had told Grace of Winslow's 
return. Mrs. Carver happened to be out making calls, and 
Alicia was in her own room and did not think it worth while 
to come downstairs just to welcome a rather obnoxious girl. 
Grace looked in Mrs. Carver's chamber and did not find her ; 
and then, having taken off her outer wraps, she wandered 
aimlessly about the house, until finally she found herself in 
the lower hall, opposite the library door. She turned the 
handle and entered carelessly; but half-way across the room 
she stopped, and turned pale, and almost cried out in startled 
surprise. But in a moment she had regained her self-control. 
She stood quite silent by the library-table, looking down upon 
the sleeper. She seemed calm enough; but her heart was 
beating wildly, and in her eyes was a strangely piteous look. 
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Had he then come back ? Was he better able now to endure 
the yearning pain that lay at his heart? Oh, how he must 
have suffered ! His face had a troubled look ; the girl's heart 
was melted with pity as she regarded him. Now she knew 
she did love him — she knew that she would never be able 
to forget him and his love for her ; but suppose he had come 
home because he had got over that feeling ! She could not 
endure to think that : six brief months were not long enough 
to conquer a genuine passion ; this suspicion was quite as 
shameful as that for which she had sent him away. When 
she remembered how she had treated him, she wondered that 
he could yet love her ; she deserved to be repulsed by him : 
and yet she did not know why she should live, if there were 
no longer any hope of getting him back. How could she 
make him feel less grieved and hurt than when he had left 
her ? She thought she knew a way. At least, she would not 
have him believe she was too proud to make restitution for 
having wronged him : this was the feeling which at last 
weighed down all her scruples, all her doubt and hesitation. 
She looked at him once more ; and there were tears running 
down her cheeks. Then she moved quickly forward, and 

knelt beside him. 

" Grace ! Grace ! " he cried, starting up out of sleep, and 
looking wildly about him. He had been dreaming of her ; 
and for a moment he did not see that she knelt beside him 
in flesh and blood. Then he looked and beheld two tender 
and piteous eyes gazing into his ; and then he had taken 
her in his arms, and her head had fallen upon his breast, 
and she was sobbing bitterly. 

" Grace ! What is this ? My darlmg, my darling ! I can't 
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bear to see you cry so. ... Oh, you must know how much 
I love you ! " 

She made no answer yet. She fell upon her knees and 
buried her head in the cushions. 

** Grace, won't you speak to me once? *' 

She lifted her head, and seized his hand and passionately 
kissed it. "I have come to ask you to forgive me," she 
said. "I have treated you very ill. I don't deserve to 
have you love me ! *' 

The fervid abasement of the girl was painful to him. He 
bent forward and lifted her from her place beside the sofe, 
and took her two beautiful hands in his. " There is nothing 
to be forgiven,*' he said, " if only you will love me." 

" Yes," she whispered. ** But there are so many things 
I must tell you." 

"We have the future before us for that, my darling We 
have only to think of each other now," 
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ON THE WAY TO POSETT. 

TWO years have gone by. It is a bright warm day in 
latter June, and the afternoon train for Posett steams 
out of the railroad station in Boston loaded with passengers. 
The hot weather has set in so early this year that people 
are already leaving the city for the summer. 

On this very afternoon there were two people in the train 
whom the reader may care to see once more before those 
inevitable words, the end, are written against this book. 
In these two years Grace had become Mrs. Carver, and it 
was she and her husband who now were on their way to 
Posett. They liked to spend their summers in the little 
village. There were some painful memories connected with 
it ; but they had grown too indistinct to be a source of 
regret; and, besides, when love has once been crowned 
with happiness, it does not so much dislike to be reminded 
of past misery. And Grace and Winslow had been very 
happy together during these two years. Both had gained 
self-control since the days of their separation at Posett; and 
Grace, in particular, had learned many things — most of all 
that lesson of life which teaches us to bear and forbear. 
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Winslow was not so imaginative as she ; perhaps he never 
quite comprehended the ardent, impulsive, and noble nature 
of his wife ; but he nevertheless had in him a quality of 
refined manliness that commanded her respect, and entered 
negatively into those subtle phases of feeling through which 
a sensitive woman must ofttimes pass. If at times there 
were longings that he could not quite fulfil, she was doubtless 
happier in the main with him than she might have been 
with many another more keenly responsive than he. She 
trusted him no less than she loved him, and there was a 
certain instinctive sense of security in his presence. Perhaps, 
after all, his greater calmness was what she most needed. 
At any rate, she could not complain of one thing — that he 
undervalued her. He had never yet rid himself of a feeling 
that she was too good for him, that there was something 
about her which called for subtler sympathies than he was 
rriaster of; he was far more conscious than she of his 
deficiency in this respect; he could look at himself with 
less partiality, inasmuch as her love blinded her, while his 
judgment had never been weighted with overmuch egoism. 
This shadowy belief of his did not interfere with his own 
happiness ; it was only sufficient to infuse into his intercourse 
with her a certain vague tenderness that suggested sadness 
without being at all sad. If there were any sense of incom- 
pleteness in the relations of these two people, it was only 
that incompleteness which is an intricate part of the great 
tragedy of life, and the most stable promise of an endless 
existence somewhere. For life would be too pitiful to be 
lived at all if dust and an endless darkness shut in all our 
hopes. 
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Of the outward circumstances of their lives there is not 
much to telL They spent their winters in Salem, and that part 
of the year from June to October in Posett. Between October 
and Christmas-time they usually travelled So far they had 
lived in the old mansion-house with Mrs. Carver and Alicia ; 
but during the spring of the present year Winslow had begun 
to build a house for his own occupancy. There had been no 
quarrelling in the past, although Alicia had not been always 
very agreeable; but the feeling had grown upon them both that 
they wished to live by themselves. In the summer-time, how- 
ever, there had always been very pleasant parties among the 
dwellers at Posett ; and the Madcap had seen a good deal of 
service since the cruise that had been but a gloomy pleasure- 
trip to two people. That time seemed very far off to them 
now. More and more, as pleasure obliterates pain, the 
past in which we have suffered grows to be an impalpable 
dream. 

On this June afternoon Winslow and his wife had entered 
the Posett car only a few minutes before the train started ; and 
so he was obliged to leave Grace beside an elderly gentleman 
with no bundles to monopolize the remainder of the seat, 
while he himself went forward. Seeing a vacant place, he 
dropped into it with a murmured query if it were engaged ; 
and such was his preoccupation that he did not notice who his 
companion was until the train was several miles out of Boston. 
Then he turned to glance at the lady beside him. She kept 
her face somewhat persistently turned away from him ; and 
he was not enough interested in her to scan her very intently, 
though there seemed to be something strangely familiar' about 
her. It was not till they had nearly reached Waremont that 
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turning suddenly he looked her full in the face. He started 
back a little and appeared greatly embarrassed. 

** Don't you know me, Mr. Carver? " said the strange lady 
sweetly. 

For a moment he was too much surprised to reply. He had 
not seen her since he bade farewell to Posett on that sad 
August morning two years since. Then she was the betrothed 
of his friend — then she was Mira Damon, the prettiest 
girl in Posett He hardly dared ask himself who she was 
now. 

** How strange it is we should meet again in this way," she 
went on, with the same old rippling and musical voice as of 
old. "Do you remember that rainy afternoon? Oh, but 
things have sadly changed since then I " 

As she spoke a tear rolled down her cheek. She hastily 
wiped it away, as if she feared it might displace some of the 
youthful bloom there. I am afraid that was all there was of 
youth about Mira. She was sadly faded since the days of her 
triumphant beauty : rouge and tight-lacing and very late 
hours are bad things for beauty to contend with. It is well to 
remember that one cannot eat one's cake and have it too: 
Mira had abused herself recklessly and she was suffering the 
consequences. She would not wish to give an account of all 
her doings during these two years, even if one knew precisely 
what they had been. She had a good deal of money still: 
the law had no power to deprive her of that Murse had dis- 
appeared without making any complaint against her or her 
father, and she was free to go where she wished. She had 
travelled about pretty extensively, driven here and there by 
that restlessness which exiles from society are apt to feel. 
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People had seen her on the boulevards of Paris, the piazzas of 
Florence, and the Lindenstrasse of Berlin. She had climbed 
the mountains of Switzerland, and had lounged away delicious 
afternoons beside the Italian lakes. It had even been reported 
that some one very much like her had been found at Monaco, 
and that this person had won and lost large sums over the 
green baize. Considering how much Mira had won and lost 
in the past, there may perhaps be little doubt of her identity 
with the Mademoiselle Mirat of the gaming-table. People had 
spoken of her beauty and her wit ; and it was said that Lord 
Fitzhubert's youngest son, and even the old Marquis of 
Penwether himself, had been greatly taken with her. And 
German barons, had there not been enough of these in her 
train ? However, into that chapter of her past we will not 
look ; we may be quite certain that her beauty and her wit and 
her unscrupulous admirers had not brought her happiness. 
And now she had come back to her own land, to find herself 
shunned by her old acquaintances, if perchance she met them 
upon the street. It is a wonder they knew her at all, for she 
was sadly changed. Winslow Carver had not recognized her 
until she looked him full in the face. All her prettiness had 
gone ; she had been sick since those days at Monaco, and her 
sickness had left its awful traces upon her countenance ; and 
there was little need for lacing now, for she was no longer 
anything but a slender and feeble woman. The blue eyes 
were lustreless, and there were large black rings under them ; 
and the dazzling complexion was wan and faded enough where 
it showed through its artificial covering. If Mira had appeared 
before Winslow Carver looking her old self, he would most 
probably have vacated his seat at that moment and declined 
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further conversation with her; but there was something so 
pathetic to him in this fading of her beauty that he lingered 
almost against his will. And that gave her time to appeal to 
him. 

" I have often wished to meet you again, Mr. Carver," 
she said hurriedly. *' I cared so much for your friend- 
ship once, that I can't bear to have you think ill of 
me. I have been a very much abused and maligned 
woman." 

" Perhaps we had better not discuss that here," he 
replied coldly; and he made a movement as if to leave 
her. 

" Please listen to me a moment. It is a very simple favour ; 
you might at least do as much as that for me, considering our 
old friendship. Don't you remember that first ride of ours 
together ? " 

She had brought forward this plea once before. It was not 
without eflfect. Winslow remembered that ride only too 
well — the nameless fascination of Mira's presence, and his 
speculations regarding her. It filled him vrith profound sad- 
ness to reflect upon the difference between that time and 
this ; and out of that sadness came a certain commisera- 
tion for this woman that would not let him leave her too 
cruelly. Who of us knows how severely another has been 
tempted ? 

"I remember many things, Miss " he could not say 

Mrs. Woodberry ; she had forfeited that title. And he did 
not want to call her by her old name. 

" Oh, yes I Miss Damon I I am still that. My father is 
dead, and Louise Mabel is married, and I alone can claim 
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the family name. Sometimes I wish that I could die, too, and 
leave it unclaimed." 

The bitter regret in her tones made him pity her the more . 
He was sure she was unhappy — that she had long since 
repented her wickedness. If Grace had been in his place she 
would have declared that Mira was only taking what she knew 
to be the surest way to gain her end. But then the best of 
women are so pitiless to one another I 

"You must not think that," he murmured, rather weakly. 
He hardly noticed what he was saying. 

"You see, I own the house in Posett, and go there once 
\ in a while. But I have wandered about a good deal, living 
everywhere and happy nowhere. I have only my father's 
^. money to console me — little consolation enough, Heaven 
knows I That wretch could take away my good name, but he 
couldn't touch my property ! I wonder where he is ? — I have 
never seen him since. Oh, Mr. Carver, forgive me for talking 
of these things, but I can't let you think badly of me ! I 
have been very falsely accused. I tried to make — to make 
my husband a good wife — and so I would. He really 
proved nothing — I had not done wrong — in the way he 
said " 

"Miss Damon, I beg you will not pursue this subject any 
further. I must now bid you good-bye." 

" Don't leave me yet I Only a moment more. I have a 
question to ask you." 

"Well?" he said, as she paused and drooped her head 
in evident confusion. 

" Whfyre — where is Richard ? " 

Winslow coloured as he answered her question. " He is in 
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Texas — he has gone into stock-raising, I believe. I under- 
stand that he is doing very welL I have never seen him since. 
. . . He could not return to Salem." 

"Oh, I quite understand. . . . Mr. Carver, you will not 
think too ill of me ? " She looked imploringly at him, and 
again a tear trickled down her cheek. 

Winslow arose from his seat and looked back at his wife . 
The elderly gentleman had long since left the car ; and Grace 
had been wondering who this person was with whom Winslow 
was so much engrossed that he could not return to her. 
There was a smile of intelligence on her face as she met 
hijS/glance. Once again in their lives Grace and Mira were 
•brought into unconscious contrast. He looked from the 
ghastly face before him to that other face, still fresh and sweet 
as ever in its clear youthful beauty ; and the tears for a moment 
came to his own eyes. 

" I shall try to think as kindly of you as I can,** he said, 
bending down that she might hear above the rattle of the car. 
"We all. have lost opportunities to regret, and many faults 
to expiate : and there is no need to be hasty in condemning 
others." 

" You are very kind," murmured Mira. It was so long since 
she had been treated with so much courtesy, that she felt 
really grateful to him. She could hardly bear to say good-bye, 
and yet she knew she could not keep him there. ** You are 
very kind ; I shall think of it often with pleasure. Are you 
travelling alone to-day ? " 

" My wife is a few seats behind — you would remember her 
as Miss Winthrop." 

" Oh ! " said Mira, with a nod. Her face took on an inscru- 
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table expression a little inconsistent with her previous emotion. 
" I sincerely hope you are happy, Mr. Carver. . . . Why, 
we are very near Posettl But must you go now? Shall 
I not see you again ? " 

** It is hardly likely we shall often meet. Yes, this is the 
station. We are Fellow Travellers no farther." 



THE END. 







